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Group to Consider 
Midwest Nutrition 
Meeting Proposal 


KANSAS CITY—Plans for a Mid- 
west Nutrition Conference to be held 
in Kansas City next fall will be 
studied by a committee to be appoint- 
ed by the Midwest Feed Manufac- 
turers Assn., it was announced this 
week following a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the association 
in Kansas City April 30. 

The Midwest executive group in- 
structed Ray Ammon, Quaker Oats 
Co., St. Joseph, Midwest president, 
to appoint the members of the com- 
mittee. No date was indicated for 
the meeting. 

Mr. Ammon said that on several 
occasions suggestions had been made 
to the Midwest directors that the or- 
ganization sponsor a general nutri- 
tion meeting for the area. The ex- 
ecutive committee felt that the Mid- 
west might perform a service in pro- 
viding a convenient central meeting 
place for professional nutritionists in 
the Midwest area, where those in both 
commercial and college work could 
get together annually to discuss the 
latest trends and developments in 
their field. 

Mr. Ammon said he would name 
the members of the study committee 
at an early date. 


Pillsbury 
Centerville Plant 


CENTERVILLE, IOWA — The 
$100,000 modernization of Pillsbury’s 
formula feed plant at Centerville has 
been completed. 

“The Centerville plant is a com- 
pletely new mill from an equipment 
and operation standpoint,” said G. R. 
Peterson, general manager of the 
company’s feed division. 

“The new plant will help us keep 
up with the industry-wide trend to- 
ward bulk handling of feed ingredi- 
ents and formula feeds, reducing 
manufacturing costs and feed prices. 

“Increased capacity will help Pills- 
bury produce more feed faster and 
more efficiently, with even better 
control over manufacturing processes 
and quality.” The Minneapolis firm’s 
feed division is headquartered at 
Clinton, Iowa. 
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FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


NEW FEED PLANT: 
page 48. 
QUALITY EGG PROGRAM: 


A new, one-story feed plant is described on 


What a major feed firm is doing to help 


organize quality egg programs is outlined on page 66. 
BROILER NUTRITION: The role of amino acids in broiler nutrition 


is discussed on page 26. 


MERCHANDISING: How an Illinois custom miller boosts. profits with 


a farm store is described on page 18. 


— REGULAR FEATURES — 


Worth Looking Into ............ 54 Feed Markets in Detail ......... 78 


Animal Health Speakers See 
Bright Future for Industry 


By EMMET J. HOFFMAN 
Feedstuffs Staff 


WASHINGTON — Livestock pro- 
duction efficiency is far from its 
peak. New drugs and developments 
await discovery and application. 

These opinions were expressed by 
prominent speakers who addressed 
the 18th annual meeting of the Ani- 
mal Health Institute April 28-30 at 
the Shoreham Hotel here. 

Such encouraging probabilities as 
the elimination of internal parasites 
in poultry and hogs and the discov- 
ery of new nutritional chemicals 
were presented by speakers. 


New Officers 


New president of the Animal 
Health Institute for the coming year 
is True Davis, Jr., president of the 
Anchor Serum Co., St. Joseph, Mo, 
Mr. Davis, who served a previous 
term as president, 1955-56, succeeds 
Dr. D. H. LeGear, president of 
Dr. LeGear, Inc., St. Louis, Mo. Dr. 
LeGear was elected a director of the 
Institute for a three-year term. 

Other officers for 1958-59 are: Dr. 
Guy A. Railsback, Cutter Labora- 
tories, Berkeley, Cal., first vice pres- 
ident; Richard D. Waters, Hess & 
Clark, Inc., Ashland, Ohio, second 
vice president, and Dr. Thomas B. 
Huff, American Serum Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa, treasurer. 

New directors, in addition to Dr. 
LeGear, are W. Ray Bates, Watt 
Publishing Co., Mt. Morris, Ill.; Al- 


Purdue Tests Show Values of 
Tranquilizers, Pelleted Feed 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—Tranquilizers 
fed to steers implanted with stil- 
bestrol and fed_Terramycin have re- 
sulted in increased weight gains and 
improved feed efficiency, scientists 
reported April 25 at the annual In- 
diana Cattle Feeders’ Day at Pur- 
due University. 

In other tests at Purdue, it was 
found that pelleting a complete, 
mixed fattening ration resulted in a 
24% decrease in daily feed consump- 
tion by beef calves. 


Dr. W. M. Beeson, head of animal 
nutrition work at Purdue, reviewed 
recent trials with tranquilizers for 
the feeder audience, and reported 
these results: 

“The steers receiving hydroxyzine 
at the rate of 2.5 mg. per steer daily, 
along with stilbestrol and Terra- 
mycin, gained 14% more than those 
not receiving the tranquilizer. They 
also required 9% less feed per unit 
of gain.” 
(Turn to PURDUE, page 8) 


bert Chervenak, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
New York; Robert F. Dee, Smith, 
Kline & French Laboratories, Phila- 
delphia; Dr. Dan Russell, I. D. Rus- 
sell, Inc., Kansas City; Clarence W. 
Whitmoyer, Whitmoyer Laboratories, 
Inc., Myerstown, Pa., and Clifford 
D. Siverd, American Cyanamid Co., 
New York. 

Mr. Davis joined Anchor Serum in 
January, 1946, and held the posts of 
sales manager and vice president be- 

(Turn to ANIMAL HEALTH, page 77) 


Egg Settings Show 
Increase; Broiler 


Prices Stronger 


SALISUBRY, MD.—The nation’s 
hatcheries keep edging higher each 
week with their broiler settings. Last 
week, settings were nearly a fourth 
more than a year ago. Broilerf prices 
last week in Delmarva showed im- 
provement. indicating optimism for 
the near future. 

Nationwide, for 22 reporting states, 
hatcherymen set 48,383,000 eggs. This 
was 2% more than the previous week 
and 24% above the corresponding 
week a year ago. Increases in the 
number of eggs set from the pre- 
vious week were reported in all but 
four of the 22 states. Largest increas- 
es occurred in Georgia, Texas and 
California. 

Last week the nation’s broiler 
growers placed 33,280,000 chicks. This 
was 1% more than the previous week 
and 16% above the corresponding 
week a year ago. Twelve of the 22 
states reported higher placements 
compared to the previous week. Larg- 
est increases occurred in Maryland, 
Arkansas and Maine. 

Growers in Delmarva sent 3,886,- 
000 broilers to market during the 
week ending April 26, This was 2% 
less than the previous week but 19% 
above the same week of 1957. They 
received an average of 19.95¢ Ib. 
The previous week the price was 
19.27¢; a year earlier, 18.59¢. 

(Meanwhile, a later report—a daily 
market report for April 30—showed 
these broiler’ prices in some of the 
major areas: Arkansas 20¢ Ib.; Del- 
marva, mostly 21-22¢; north Georgia, 
mostly 19-20¢; Texas, 20¢; Alabama; 
mostly 19¢.) 


Sharp Decline 
Seen in Corn 
Fed to Swine 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON — Consumption of 
corn by swine this crop year will 
decline as much as 150 million bush- 
els from last year’s consumption rate, 
several top economists have con- 
cluded. 

This estimate was reported to have 
been made at a gathering of industry 
and college economists this week in 
Chicago. 

At the same time, a top official 
of a large feed company forecast on 
the basis of feed composition pro- 
duced by his firm that corn consump- 
tion by swine will drop as much as 
180 million bushels. 

The group which met in Chicago 
estimated that in the first half of 
the crop year total disappearance of 
ali grain feeds—including corn, oats, 
barley and grain sorghums — was 
about equal to disappearance in the 
same period a year ago. 


Point of Agreement 

The point of agreement in these 
estimates is that corn usage is off 
because of large supplies of grain 
sorghums and barley which are 
priced at competitive levels. Also, 
soybean meal is said to be making up 
a larger share of swine feed tonnage. 

These conclusions shed some light 
on interpretations of the April 1 
grain stocks report which showed a 
slump in corn disappearance despite 
an increase in animal and poultry 
numbers. 

(Turn to CORN FEEDING, page 77) 


Record Sales Made 
By Ralston Purina 


ST. LOUIS — Dollar and tonnage 
sales of the Ralston Purina Co., St. 
Louis, set an all-time company rec- 
ord for the second quarter and for 
six months of the firm’s fiscal year, 
Donald Danforth, chairman of the 
board, reported this week. 

Net sales were $238,759,065 for the 
six months ended March 31, com- 
pared with $220,040,037 in the like 
period of the previous fiscal year, a 
gain of 8.5%. 

Net profits increased 4%, amount- 
ing to $8,012,003 for the six months 
this year, compared with $7,687,662 
a year ago.. This was equivalent to 
$1.25 per common share on 6,421,162 
shares outstanding, compared with 
$1.20 on 6,381,420 shares a year ago. 

Earnings before taxes amounted 
to $16,823,003, compared with $16,- 
000,662 a year ago. 

Commenting on current business 
conditions, Mr. Danforth said that 
agriculture has been experiencing a 
recession for several years and that 
today the farmers’ position is actu- 
ally somewhat improved. 

“Too many people are talking re- 
cession,” Mr. Danforth said. “Our en- 
tire organization is enthusiastic and 
optimistic about the future.” 
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The Great Debate 


ELDOM, if ever, has there been as sure-fire a program topic for feed 

meeting planners as the subject of integration and contract farming. It 
is a subject that involves deep and far-reaching economic implications, yet 
it has a solid “here today” ring that excites strong opinions and intense 
curiosity about opinions of others. The ring is heard clearly not only by feed 
men, but by food processors and farmers and all the others whose business 
depends on agriculture. Everyone wants to know “for whom the bell tolls” 
and what the clanging means. 


Because of the vital importance of the subject, it is fortunate that 
program-planners have opportunities to turn meeting and convention plat- 
forms over to discussion and debate of the topic. Economists, feed men 
and all the others involved in this agricultural development have expressed 
their views at these forums, and what they have had to say has been passed 
on eagerly by publications of all types. Because the subject is good program 
material, it also is “good copy” for newspapers and magazines, and the 
audience has been immensely expanded. 

The attraction of such discussions is well illustrated by the experience 
at St. Joseph, Mo., recently. A forum sponsored by the St. Joseph Feed, 
Seed, Grain & Fertilizer Club drew an audience of some 1,000 interested 
citizens. An Iowa Swine Feeders Day “debate” also attracted a big group of 
listeners. 

Earl Crouse of Doane Agricultural Service and some of the other 
prominent commentators on the subject very likely will be quoted more 
extensively on the subject of agriculture than the Secretary of Agriculture. 
(Mr. Benson, incidentally, has been quite silent on the subject in his public 
appearances. ) 


* * * 


S the pros and cons are being swatted over the net, some of those 

in the stands may at times be confused as to what the precise issues 
are. This is understandable, because it is a complex subject, and it has built 
into it a great deal of personal feelings. In some respects a degree of emo- 
tionalism has crept into the issue, something which is not too distant 
a relative of the kind of talk many politicians use in discussing agricultural 
problems. These attitudes, while often easily identified, can in some instances 
do more to cloud the issues than to clarify them. Much of this has 
to do simply with a definition of terms. 

The comment made by Dr. L. A. Wilhelm of the Quaker Oats Co. at 
the recent National Institute of Animal Agriculture expresses what seems to 
be happening: 

“Seldom in the field of agriculture has so little confused so many about 
so much. Vertical integration currently appears to be both the panacea as 
well as the cause of everything that may be wrong in the field of agriculture. 

“Never have both farmers and agricultural leaders become so embroiled 
in a battle of semantics. Agricultural leaders and educators have a real 
educational program on their hands—or they may discard the term and 
come up with another that may be more palatable. It seems that the less 
an individual firm or corporation understands the means of vertical integra- 
tion, the more likely it is to ‘take a position’ on vertical integration.” 

This last comment may be an overstatement, yet it can be said that 
people’s ideas of just what integration is and the “why” of its existence 
sometimes are lost in the shuffle. 


* * * 


HERE is no doubt that the word is difficult to define. One definition, 

which seems to come as close to precision as any that has been expressed, 
is this one made in a Purdue University report (Feedstuffs, April 19, 
page 74): 

“The key idea in integration is the extension of the effective area of 
control by the centralized management. The arrangement involves a transfer 
of all or part of the management decision-making to the integrator in return 
for a reduction of price-and-market risk. Such a definition of integration 
permits many variations in its actual development. All of the management 


and ownership responsibilities of the farm enterprise may be transferred 
or only special parts of management may be involved. Also, integration 
may tie together all of the forms and processes involved in supplier-producer- 
market chain or it may tie together any two or more of these forms or 
processes within the total chain. Any of the firms may be the integrator— 
the farmer, the supplier, the processor, the retailer. Such integration may 
be achieved through outright ownership or contractual arrangement.” 

Starting with agreement on definition of terms, any debate can be better 
held within bounds. Arguments will have more meaning, and understanding 
of the development will be broadened. A thorough airing of all of the issues 
is needed and welcome, and out of all of it will come a better defined path 
for the feed industry. 


FEEDSTUFFS 
FORMULA FEEDS: HOW’S BUSINESS? 
FEATURE 


Little change in the demand picture for formula feeds was reported 
during the past week. In hog and cattle feeding areas the demand was con- 
tinuing near record pace, while it was reported to be at a good, steady pace 
in other areas. The seasonal pickup in chick starter and turkey rations was 
continuing, and the returning pastures were noted. Ingredient prices were 
generally easier through the week as a result of a combination of feed re- 
sistance to present price levels, improved pastures and cheaper feed grains, 
according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The feedstuff price index 
was 87.7, compared with 87.6 the week before and 80.5 a year earlier, while 
the feed grain index stood at 70, compared with 70.2 the week before and 


73.9 a year ago. (Ingredient price details on pages 78-80.) 


Northwest 


Record or near-record volumes for 
the month of April were reported by 
feed mill representatives, and all held 
optimism for coming weeks. The 
month of May, they said, was start- 
ing strong with good backlogs and 
expanded production. 

Although the season was a little 
earlier this year, some observers 
said, they expect demand to continue 
strong. They also anticipated that 
prices have now leveled off for in- 
gredients and will remain fairly sta- 
ble. 

Their prices for the coming week 
were about unchanged to down 20¢, 
reflecting the stable ingredients mar- 
ket. 

Hog sales continued to be excel- 
lent, they said, and turkey feeds and 
chick starters were also reported as 
bright spots. Cattle feed sales were 
reported to be “fair,” and dairy feeds 
as “dragging.” 

Reflecting the good demand of the 
past week were reports of extended 
shifts and overtime. 


Southwest 


Not much change took place in de- 
mand for formula feeds in the South- 
west this week. Most mills reported 
demand about the same as in the 
previous period, with those who 
found business a bit better balanced 
off by others who reported a mild 
slump in their sales. 

The majority of feed manufactur- 
ers said chick starter business has 
been slow to develop this spring, 
possibly because of a relatively late 
development of normal seasonal tem- 
peratures. They said they are not 
discouraged about the prospects, 
however, but feel that this is a delay 
rather than a cutback in buying in- 
tentions. 

Pig feeds seemed to be doing well 
in most areas. Turkey business, like 
chick starter, was tardy in develop- 
ing in many areas and apparently 
for similar reasons. Better grass was 
having its effects on dairy and cattle 
feeds. 

Altogether, mills were not overly 
unhappy with the current volume of 
business. Most of them were able to 
get a five-day run, but backlogs were 
slim or nonexistent. Prices held about 
steady on nearly all cards. 


Northeast 


Bran and middlings perked up on 
April 28 and 29 in the wake of a 
sharp cold snap but demand for dairy 
feed as a whole has tapered and 
sales of formula feed in general were 


off. However, some of the slack was 
being taken up by increased demand 
for turkey poult and broiler feeds. 
Egg mashes continued to hold up 
well. 

Despite the cold weather, pastures 
were in good shape. The ground was 
settled and in some instances farm- 
ers have been grazing their cattle. 
But the grass season was said to be 
about a week or two away. 

Broiler prices in the East ranged 
from 19@20%¢ lb., with the average 
price at 1944¢. Supplies in the Del- 
marva area were barely adequate for 
demand but the New England mar- 
ket held just about steady. 

Egg prices in the East were barely 
steady to weak. Supplies in the west- 
ern New York area were more than 
ample for a slow to moderate de- 
mand. 

With the exception of the bran and 
middling flare-up there was little fea- 
ture to the ingredient market during 
the week. 

Running time of formula feed man- 
ufacturers averaged about 40 hours 
last week. 


Southeast 


Feed business has held about 
steady for the most part. While busi- 
ness slowed in some areas due to 
good pastures and range feeding con- 
ditions, other areas held unchanged 
to slightly better, particularly for 
poultry feeds. 

Baby chick placements in the 
North Georgia broiler producing cen- 
ter continued at a heavy rate and 
broiler output met with good demand. 
Prices advanced about 1¢ Ib., and 
toward the end of the week slight 
shortages in offerings were felt at 
both producing areas. Reports indi- 
cate that another 1¢ lb. rise was 
expected this week. While feeding 
ratios were not as good as they have 
been, due mostly to increased feed 
cost, they were still such that the 
producer was realizing a comfortable 
profit. 

Cattle prices have been in an up- 
ward trend, while hog prices have 
been weaker on heavy receipts at 
most markets. Feed mill running 
time was reported to be good at most 
all points. Feeders in the Florida 
disaster area, which expires May 
12th, are reported to be buying some 
ingredients for shipment prior to 
May 12 and storing material until 
it is actually needed. This caused a 
slight flurry in demand from this 
section where demand had been re- 
ported slow a few days ago. 

Citrus pulp production was expect- 

(Turn to MARKETS, page 82) 
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how science’s latest 
developments are applied to 
feed manufacturers’ problems... 


PETER HAND 


The illustrated section of the recently en- 
larged 450-acre Peter Hand research farm 
contains (counter-clockwise): large broiler 
house with capacity for more than 10,000 
birds; special chick finishing house; unit for 
mixing experimental rations; storage shed; 
barn and concreted yards exclusively for 
swine; farrowing house, its second floor 
equipped with batteries for starting chicks. 

Not shown in photo is a 400 ft. x 50 ft. 
turkey rearing house and sunporch; pig rear- 
ing unit; and cattle barn. The farm, and its 
research program is headed by Dr. H. S. 
Wilgus, recognized authority on poultry and 
animal nutrition. 

Among many projects conducted at the 
farm have been: use of Lipamone in improv- 
ing weight gains and feed efficiency of poultry; 
relative effectiveness of antibiotics; observa- 
tions on control of CRD with vitamins and 
antibiotics; effect of energy levels on optimum 
vitamin levels. 


superior quality 
custom pre-mixes 
blended to your exacting 


yy specifications 


© 1958, P.H.B. Co. “x 


PETER HAND FOUNDATION 
Division Peter Hand Brewery Co. 

1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 

MOhawk 4-6300 


puts its research farm 
to work for you 


You, as a successful feed manufacturer, know that there is no one ‘magic formula”’ 
to cover all needs. But do you have the time and facilities to test and to 

evaluate all of science’s latest findings before applying them to your own practical 
problems? At Peter Hand we can help you go a long way toward doing this 
through our continuous experimental program on the Peter Hand research farm. 

Our staff has the facilities for testing and evaluating nutritional developments. 
Their conclusions and recommendations, backed by actual experiments on our 
research farm, can help you avoid costly mistakes and waste. 

This built-in feature in Peter Hand products multiplies their effectiveness, 
increases both their quality and dependability. And it is a way to make sure you 
are answering your particular feed problems with science’s latest developments. 

Add these benefits to your service now! 


Peter Hand Foundation, Dept. F-5-3, 1000 North Ave., Chicago 22, Ill. 


Please send me complete information on the services you offer to feed mfrs. 


ADDRESS 
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DR. S. H. MORRISON TO WRITE RESEARCH 
COLUMN 


Dr. Spencer H. Morrison will be the author of Feedstuffs’ “Putting Re- 
search to Work” department, beginning with the May 10 issue. He will review 
and comment on recent nutrition research reports weekly in this column, 
which has been a regular feature of Feedstuffs for many years. Dr. Morrison, 
who holds Ph.D. and D.VM. degrees, is now director of a consulting firm, 
Agricon, with headquarters in Clinton, Iowa. He formerly was research direc- 
tor for the feed division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc. Dr. Morrison also is active in 
the publication of Morrison’s Feeds and Feeding, having been associated in 
this with his father, the late F. B. Morrison. He did his undergraduate work 
at Cornell University and received his master’s and doctor’s degrees in animal 
nutrition and physiology and biochemistry at Cornell. He received his veter- 
inary medicine degree at the University of Georgia. He did research and taught 
at Cornell, California and Georgia before joining Pillsbury in 1954. 


Midwest Feed Group 
To Have Eight State 


Vice Presidents 


KANSAS CITY—Eight state vice 
presidents will be appointed by Ray 
Ammon, president of the Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., to serve in 
a liaison capacity between the as- 
sociation and various state groups. 

The announcement was made this 
week following a meeting of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the MFMA in 
Kansas City April 30. 

“The appointments will be tempor- 
ary and informal for the current 
year,” Mr. Ammon said, “pending ac- 
tion to change the bylaws of the 
organization to provide for official 
election to the new offices.” He said 
this action will be considered at the 
annual meeting of the association in 
March. 

The state vice presidents will be 
active in carrying out various asso- 
ciation activities in their home states 
and in working with the state colleges 
and other agencies. 


New Movie Shown 

A sneak preview of the new MFMA 
film “New Horizons” which was pho- 
tographed at the press conference 
during the organization’s convention 
last February, was witnessed by the 
executive committee at the April 30 
meeting. 

The movie, which will be available 
within two or three weeks for tele- 
vision and movie showing, features 
talks by several outstanding college 
scientists on some of the newer feed 
developments. 

Among those in the picture are Dr. 
E. E. Bartley and Dr. L. R. Fina, 
Kansas State College; Dr. E. L. 
Stephenson, University of Arkansas; 
Dr. J. R. Couch, Texas A&M College; 
Dr. Rollin Thayer, Oklahoma A&M 
College, and Dr. Wise Burroughs, 
Iowa State College. 

Dr. J. L. Krider, MeMillen Feed 
Mills, Fort Wayne, Ind., appears in 
the film as chairman of the scientists’ 
panel. 


Central Soya Begins 
Expansion of Soybean 


Storage Facilities 


DECATUR, IND.—Harold W. Mc- 
Millen, chairman of the board of Cen- 
tral Soya Co., Inc., recently an- 
nounced plans for a big expansion in 
the firm’s soybean storage capacity 
at Decatur. 

Construction was planned to begin 
May 1 on erection of 12 silos which 
will increase the plant’s storage fa- 
cilities by 59%. 

The new silos, which will have an 
80-ft. inside diameter and will be 
110 ft. high, will hold 5,500,000 bu. 
soybeans. The present silos are 26 ft. 
in diameter, 110 ft. tall and have a 
storage capacity of 8 million bushels. 

General contractor for the job is 
Chris Jensen, St. Paul. Target date 
for completion is Oct. 1. Contract 
for the concrete has been awarded 
to the Decatur Ready-Mix Co. 

The silos are to be made of re- 
inforced concrete 10 in. thick, just 
north of the present silos on the site 
of the Central Sugar Co. building, 
now being razed. 


Nebraska Elevator 


Nears Completion 


NEBRASKA CITY, NEB.—Consoli- 
dated Blenders, Inc., Fremont, Neb., 
plans to open its new million-bushel 
elevator here in mid-May, the com- 
pany has announced. 

The elevator, part of a _ project 
which also includes construction of a 
500,000-bu. storage installation at 
Guntersville, Ala. will tie in with 
plans of the firm to boost barge ship- 
ments on the Missouri River. 

“Depending on business, we'll prob- 
ably ship 15 to 20 barges a season,” 
said Winston Rashleigh, general man- 
ager of the elevator. “We'll be more 
or less in the experimental stage the 
first year.” 

River barges will enable the firm 
to “compete with freight rates” in 
reaching the feed manufacturing mar- 
kets of southeastern U.S., Mr. Rash- 
leigh said. The company will ship de- 
hydrated alfalfa pellets to the fa- 
cility at Alabama. Construction there 
has been delayed slightly, but com- 
pletion is expected soon. 

The product will arrive in Nebras- 
ka City in pellet form, and it will 
be shipped in bulk. A tunnel and 
overhead conveyor system will be 
constructed to transport the pellets 
from the elevator, located on a high 
bluff overlooking the river, to the 
dock. The elevator will employ 10 to 
12 persons. 


Northwest Group 
Will Meet May 12 


MINNEAPOLIS — Contract farm- 
ing and integration will be the sub- 
ject of discussion at regular meeting 
of the Northwest Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn. May 12 at the Calhoun 
Beach Hotel in Minneapolis. 

The speaker will be Dean McNeal, 
executive vice president of Pillsbury 
Mills, Inc. Following his talk there 
will be a question-and-answer session. 

The meeting starts with a social 
hour at 5:30 p.m., and dinner is at 
7 p.m. 


Senate Unit Studies Farm Commodity 
Trucker Exemption from Rate Control 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON—A Senate Inter- 
state Commerce sub-committee this 
week added its attention to farm 
commodity truckers’ exemption from 
ICC control over rates, and control 
over private carriers. 

This subcommittee report failed to 
go the full path asked by the ICC in 
its recommendations for a limitation 
of the agricultural exemption, prob- 
ably reflecting the influence of the 
subcommittee chairman, George 
Smather of Florida. 

The ICC proposed that the agri- 
cultural exemption be limited to the 
transportation of farm commodities 
up to the point where the commodity 
passed out of the possession of the 
producer. 

The sub-committee, however, rec- 
ommended that the agricultural 
exemption be modified. The report 
stated, “The subcommittee recom- 
mends a freezing of controls with a 
slight rollback of the agricultural 
exemption in accordance with ruling 
107, March 19, 1958, Bureau of Motor 
Carriers of the ICC. 

“This limited amendment of Sec- 
tion 203(b)(6) recommended by the 
subcommittee would halt further ex- 
pansion of the exemption, and it 
would return to economic regulations 
the transportation of frozen fruits 
and vegetables and imported agri- 
cultural commodities.” 

The subcommittee also asked other 
Congressional committees to under- 
take studies to effect the repeal of 
the existing 3% excise tax on freight 
by all haulers and the 10% passenger 
rate tax. This follows the recom- 
mendations of ICC. 


Private Carriers 
The subcommittee followed the 
ICC recommendation to bring pri- 
vate carriage by motor truck under 
ICC rate controls. In its report the 
subcommittee stated that “all com- 


SUBSIDY REGULATION 
DELAYED 


WASHINGTON—Inabllity of U.S. 
Department of Agriculture attorneys 
to phrase provisions of the subsidy- 
in-kind program for corn caused that 
agency to postpone issuance of the 
regulation until May 12. USDA of- 
ficials say the difficulties do not in- 
volve any substantive changes in 
major provisions of the regulation as 
finally agreed upon by USDA and 
the nine-man grain trade committee 
last week. 


Microbial Enzymes Equal Pepsin 
In Iowa Baby Pig Feeding Trials 


CHICAGO—Baby pigs gained as 
fast and efficiently on rations con- 
taining microbial enzymes as- on 
diets supplemented with pepsin in 
Iowa State College feeding trials. 
These enzymes may cost as little as 
half the price of pepsin. 

The experiments were reported 
this week at a meeting of the Society 
of American Bacteriologists in Chi- 
cago. 

The enzymes supplemented corn- 
soybean rations for baby pigs from 
five days to five weeks of age. Na- 
tural enzymes in the pig’s digestive 
systems at these ages are able to 
digest milk proteins more efficiently 
than vegetable proteins. 

Pepsin added to the ration was 
found to enable the baby pig to grow 
faster on these vegetable proteins. 
However, the cost of pepsin—an ani- 
mal enzyme—has been too high for 
profitable use on some farms. 

Dr. Damon Catron, in charge of 


swine nutrition research at the col- 
lege, said the microbial and fungal 
enzymes are not yet being produced 
commercially for feeding purposes. 
For this reason, a cost cannot be 
figured definitely. However, he esti- 
mated the use of these enzymes 
could result in reducing by 50% the 
cost of enzymes needed to supple- 
ment corn-soya starter and pre- 
starter rations. 

L. P. Neagle, Iowa State research 
staff, presented the report. He point- 
ed out that supplementation of soya 
protein diets with pepsin and pan- 
creatin often had resulted in in- 
creased growth rate in baby pigs in 
previous Iowa State experiments. 

Laboratory studies were used to 
find whether less expensive enzymes 
could be substituted. Several bac- 
terial and fungal enzymes were 
measured in the laboratory test 
tubes to determine the levels which 
should be tried in the feed-lot trials. 


mercial transportation of property 
by motor vehicle in interstate com- 
merce or foreign commerce, except 
private carriage and transportation 
otherwise exempt, is subject to regu- 
lation, thus incorporating into the 
law, the prohibition against buy-and- 
sell operations.” 

In this latter recommendation of 
the committee, the private carriage 
devices to obtain return hauls exempt 
from ICC rate controls and federal 
excise tax on transportation would 
be halted. 

In this recommendation the Sen- 
ate subcommittee would make pri- 
vate carriage subject to the test of 
primary business activities of the 
motor carriers owned by private 
companies now entering the for-hire 
field. Such a test would prescribe 
that exemption from carriage would 
not be permitted unless the carriage 
represented activity in the primary 
business of the company owning the 
motor truck equipment. 


Purina 
Purchase of Mill 


In Mexicali, Mexico 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, has purchased a feed 
mill at Mexicali, B. C., Mexico, where 
it will manufacture Purina Chows, 
according to an announcement at 
Purina headquarters in St. Louis by 
R. E. Rowland, president. 

The mill, a property of Ralston 
Purina de Mexico, wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of the parent company, will 
be the second Purina mill in Mexico. 
The other, located at Queretaro, was 
formally opened in March this year. 

Extensive rebuilding of the Mexi- 
cali plant is now underway and mod- 
ern equipment is being installed. It 
is expected to be in full production 
in the near future. Farmers and 
ranchers throughout the states of 
Baja California, Sinaloa and Sonora, 
will be served from the new mill. 

According to the announcement, 
the Mexicali mill was designed for 
maximum use of local Mexican 
grains. 

Oscar Fitch will manage the mill. 
Other mill personnel will be Mexi- 
cali residents. 


Washington’s Partho 
Poult Shows Gain 


PULLMAN, WASH. — Washington 
State College’s parthenogenetic tur- 
key poult, Number One, has put on 
a growth spurt and has responded 
to daily vitamin pills to correct a leg 
weakness. 

According to Dr. Igor Kosin, WSC 
poultry researcher, the bird weighed 
about 700 gr. at six weeks of age, 
April 21, for a gain of over a half 
pound since the week previous. 

Heavy doses of choline-manganese 
treatment were prescribed by Dr. Leo 
Jensen, WSC poultry nutritionist, aft- 
er the leg condition developed. It re- 
sembled perosis, or slipped tendon. 

The poult also got a change in 
housing. It was moved from the 
heated brooder to a regular non- 
heated battery. Another change was 
from a screen-wire floor to shavings 
or litter. 

The poult was hatched from a non- 
fertilized turkey egg March 10. It is 
the first to hatch out in six years of 
experimental work at WSC by Dr. 
Kosin. He has been incubating eggs 
from virgin turkey hens as part of his 
research on the causes of low hatcha- 
bility of turkey eggs. He and other 
poultry scientists believe non-fertil- 
ized eggs occur frequently in mated 
flocks and may be one reason for the 
extremely low (50 to 60%) hatch-out. 

The little living phenomenon will be 
of more scientific value if and when 
he (or it) matures and can be mat- 
ed. 
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Scientific concentration adds 50% more nutrients! 


Searching for ways to give your feeds a competitive edge? 
! Then you want the story of Peebles’ M-N-C (reduced lactose 
content) —packed with power to provide faster growth, better 
feed conversion. For M-N-C is concentrated to supply 50% 
more non-lactose nutrients than regular whey. 

That’s why Peebles’ M-N-C enables you to step up feed 
efficiency at lower cost. Just 2% Peebles’ M-N-C supplies the 
same amount of Whey Factor and other non-lactose nutri- 
ents as 3% regular whole dried whey. 

Peebles’ exclusive spray dried process retains all high 
activity unidentified growth factor benefits. M-N-C’s spray 
dried texture assures you constant color and uniform distri- 
bution in feeds for lower mixing costs. Write or wire today 
for prices from shipping point nearest you. 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 


APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


32 PLANTS Coast to Coast 


World's Largest Suppl/ier of Whey Products 


= 


PEEBLES’ M-N-C provides 4 
at definitely lower cost 7 
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Texas Feed Manufacturers, 
Feed Dealers Groups Merge 


DALLAS, TEXAS—A merger of 
the ‘Texas Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
with the Texas Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. was approved by member- 
ships of both groups during the con- 
ventions of the organizations held at 
the Baker Hotel in Dallas. The feed 
manufacturers met April 24; the 
grain and feed dealers April 25-26. 

It is expected to take most of the 
year to accomplish the merger. 
Meanwhile, both associations will 
function as usual until the various 
activities can be combined under one 
organization. 

Because of the merger, no new of- 
ficers were elected by the manufac- 
turers. The present officers and di- 
rectors will continue to serve until 
the merger is complete. They are: 
W. D. Nusbaum, Ralston Purina Co., 
Ft. Worth, president; W. A. Gandy, 
Paymaster Feed Mills, Abilene, vice 
president; Ben E. Schmitt, Schmitt 
& Kern, Inc., Ft. Worth, secretary- 
treasurer; Lee Meyer, Meyer Grain 
Co., Houston; W. W. Bridges, Pro- 
ducers Grain Corp., Amarillo; Paul 
R. Ray, Save Way Feed Mills, Ft. 
Worth; Warren LeBourveau, Mathis 
Grain & Elevator Co., Mathis; Sid 
Wieser, Wieser Mills, Inc., Lampas- 
as; Henry Crutchfield, Quaker Oats 
Co., Sherman; Gene Biddle, East 
Texas Milling Co., Center, and John 
W. McVay, Alamo Feed Mills, San 
Antonio, directors. 

The Texas Grain & Feed Assn. 
elected H. R. Crouch, McGregor 
(Texas) Milling & Grain Co., presi- 
dent; Walter Blanton, Blanton Grain 
Co., Carrollton, first vice president; 
Truitt Kennedy, Cargill, Ine. Ft. 
Worth, gecond vice president, and 
Ben M. Ferguson, Brackett Grain 
Co., Ft. Worth, reelected secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Ferguson's convention activi- 
ty was cut short when he was rushed 
to the hospital the night of April 25 
for emergency surgery because of a 
perforated stomach ulcer. He is re- 
ported in good condition at St. Paul’s 
Hospital, Dallas. 

New directors are James Balthrop, 
Uhimann Elevators Co. of Texas, Ft. 
Worth; J. B. Graham, Deacon Grain 
Co., Inc., Rosser; George Setliff, Set- 
liff Elevator, Turkey. Holdover di- 
rectors include J. Richard Jones, 
Quaker Oats Co., Sherman; Warren 
LeBourveau, Mathis Grain & Eleva- 
tor Co., Mathis; J. C. Ledwig, Ledwig 
Elevators, Inc., Groom, and J. F. 
Meyers, Interstate Grain Corp., Ft. 
Worth. 

The next convention of the group 
will be held April 23-25, 1959, at the 
Texas Hotel, Ft. Worth. 


Feed Financing 

Included as part of the program 
for the Texas Feed Manufacturers 
convention was a panel discussion on 
feed financing. An overflow audience 
attested to the great interest in this 
topic. On the panel were W. Floyd 
Deacon, B & D Mills, Grapevine, a 
mill manager; Harry Travers, Burrus 
Feed Mills, Inc., Ft. Worth, a mill 
credit manager; H. H. Weatherby, 
Cross Bar Farms, Ft. Worth, a fi- 
nanced producer, and C. P. Sanders, 
president of the First National Bank, 
Center, a banker. J. R. Jones, Qua- 
ker Oats Co., Sherman, was modera- 
tor. 

Each of the panel members spoke 
on feed financing from his own point 
of view. Mr. Deacon reviewed some 
of the factors which had combined 
to make the U.S. a powerful nation 
producing good food economically. 
He spoke of the developments in feed 
financing over the last 10 years, stat- 
ing that the first financing by feed 
mills was for feed and medication 
only, but it did not stay on that level. 
Soon the cost of chicks was added, 
and then other costs. Then some cus- 
tomers who were able to pay cash 
applied for credit on the theory that 


; a mill might “pay more attention to 
a financed customer than to a cash 
customer.” 

Whatever the reason for the pres- 
ent finance programs, the purpose 
behind them is—or should be—to re- 
duce the cost of a unit of food, he 
said. 

Mr. Deacon compared the feed fi- 
nancing program with an automobile 
driving down the highway, which 
could become involved in a wreck 
either by accelerating too rapidly or 
by applying the brakes too suddenly. 


Credit Manager’s Place 

Mr. Travers spoke of the place of 
the credit manager in the finance 
picture. He must counsel constantly 
with customers and prospects, as 
well as work in harmony with sales- 
men and sales departments. The 
credit man is constantly “on the 
spot"’ between the company and the 
customer in order to determine what 
credit is justified. 

Mr. Travers stated that many mills 
who were too lenient at first have 
revised their programs to more rea- 
sonable limits, and these programs 
must be revised constantly as condi- 
tions change. He urged that all cred- 
it managers belong to the National 
Assn. of Credit Men, and also to 
their state credit associations. 

Mr. Weatherby, who represented 
the customers of the feed mill, was 
introduced by the moderator as “the 
man who is always right—the pro- 
ducer.” Mr. Weatherby stated that 
the producer knows that the mill will 
analyze him, but the mill should re- 
member that the producer will also 
analyze the mill and its policies. 

He gave the following as very im- 
portant factors in the mill’s finan- 
cing policy which the producer will 
want to analyze: 

1. Personnel—very important. 

2. Feed performance. 

3. The mill’s assistance programs. 
What can the mill do to help sell the 
product? What kind of services are 
available, and how prompt? 

4. Financing—it may be the great- 
est factor in influencing producer’s 
choice of mill. 

Mr. Weatherby said it is his opin- 
ion that the tendency in future would 
be toward larger units of laying hens 
for better marketing opportunities. 
Many now are of an awkward size 
in that they are too large for the 
small buyers, and too small for the 
larger buyers of eggs. 

Broiler production probably has 
about levelled off so far as size units 
are concerned. Swine production will 
be tending toward larger units, he 
said. 

The trend in all-financed opera- 
tions likely will be toward larger 
units of operation, either by expand- 

(Turn to TEXAS, page 82) 


PURINA TO STUDY 
TROUT NUTRITION 


ST. LOUIS — The Ralston Purina 
Co., St. Louis, has leased land in the 
Snake River Valley, near Twin Falls, 
Idaho, on which facilities are being 
constructed to study trout nutrition, 
management and disease control, it 
has been announced at Purina head- 
quarters in St. Louis by Dr. R. M. 
Bethke, research vice president. The 
installation will include 40 outdoor 
raceways and 20 indoor raceways in 
the hatchery building. The facilities 
will also include feed storage space 
and an office. John A. Coates, biolo- 
gist in charge of fishery research, 
will supervise the work at the farm. 
He will work with other Purina nu- 
tritionists and specialists on fish re- 
search. 


E. B. Wooten 


Fort Worth Exchange 
Reelects E. B. Wooten 


FORT WORTH—E. B. Wooten was 
reelected for his 51st term as secre- 
tary of the Fort Worth Grain Ex- 
change recently and was presented 
an engraved gold plaque in honor of 
his 50 years of service. 

Other officers reelected to serve 
another year were Mensing West, 
president, Terminal Grain Co.; W. L. 
Newsom, vice president, Kimbell Mill- 
ing Co., and J. F. Meyers, Interstate 
Grain Corp., treasurer. 

Reelected directors are Jack N. 
Greenman, Uhlmann Elevators Co.; 
Paul Allison, Paul Allison Grain Co.; 
Sam Strader, Continental Grain Co., 
and William P. Smith, Ralston Purina 
Co. 


During the past year the name of 
the exchange was changed from the 
Fort Worth Grain & Cotton Exchange 
to the Fort Worth Grain Exchange, 
and it was moved into its new build- 
ing, valued at about $85,000, on the 
north side of Fort Worth. 


Pacific N. W. Groups 
Approve Joint Animal 


Industry Conference 


PORTLAND, ORE. — Approval for 
holding a joint Pacific Northwest 
Animal Industry Conference early 
next year has been voiced by mem- 
bers of the Oregon Seed & Feed Deal- 
ers Assn. and the Washington State 
Feed Assn. 

As proposed, the conference will be 
held at the Lower Columbia Junior 
College, Longview, Wash., with the 
Monticello Hotel as conference head- 
quarters. The affair will be sponsored 
by the two feed associations, Oregon 
State College, Washington State Col- 
lege and Lower Columbia Junior Col- 
lege. 

The conference will be held on a 
one-year trial basis and will replace 
both the Oregon Nutrition Conference 
and the Washington Nutrition Con- 
ference for 1959. Following the joint 
meeting, conference committee mem- 
bers will meet to reevaluate its suc- 
cess as it pertains to the memberships 
of the two groups. 

Initial meeting of the two state 
committees, together with college 
committees, has been scheduled for 
May 5 at Longview. At that time, the 
facilities of the junior college and 
the Monticello Hote] will be inspected 
and a discussion will be held on the 
organization and planning of the 
1959 meeting. 


Holds Carload Sale 


BEARDSTOWN, ILL.—Three car- 
loads of Critic Feeds were loaded at 
Beardstown for shipment to Teefey 
Grain Co., Mt. Sterling, Ill., where 
they were unloaded during a carload 
sale. Teefey Grain Co. has served the 
Mt. Sterling area for 12 years. 


California Group 
Told of Rapid 


Market Changes 


SAN FRANCISCO — “You can, if 
you want to, gamble with your live- 
stock ready for market—but don't 
blame either the Republicans or the 
Democrats if you find the market 
lower a few months from now,” Pres- 
ident L. A. Rozzoni told the 200 
members attending the 19th annual 
meeting of the Valley Livestock Mar- 
keting Assn. held in Stockton re- 
cently. 

“Today, buyers are bidding for 
livestock,”” Mr. Rozzoni said. “It 
need not take a recession or a de- 
pression to justify us in moving some 
of our livestock now. If you may have 
to unload later on, it is better to 
unload now that part of your live- 
stock that may put you in jeopardy. 
This is not pessimism— it is just good 
marketing. Sell when the buyer 
wants to buy.” 

These remarks were made in the 
course of the president’s annual re- 
port in which he expressed belief that 
the “Valley” will continue to grow. 

L. W. Feldmiller, general manager 
of the association, reported total dol- 
lar volume up over the previous year, 
but a drop in cattle numbers han- 
dled. His report showed a combined 
volume for all operations of 69,254 
head of cattle, 12,609 calves, 122,281 
hogs, and 294,247 sheep, with a total 
value of $17,756,329.31. 

Dr. George Mehren, director of the 
Giannini Foundation, told the Valley 
Livestock members that rapid chang- 
es are being made in the livestock in- 
dustry, and that unless producers 
watch these changes closely and con- 
form, “they’re dead.” 

“The old basis for advertising and 
promotion of brand names has gone,” 
he declared. ‘‘“New methods of pricing 
are being developed. You must find 
some way for your voice to be heard 
in the pricing of your products. You 
must adjust to what will be here 10 
years from now, if you are going to 
live.” 

Dr. Mehren pointed out that a 
large percentage of the meat raised 
in California is being purchased di- 
rect by retailers—and it is being 
bought on specifications “the same 
as structural steel.” He said that the 
same conditions apply to all parts 
of the industry. “The day of ham as 
a specialty item is gone,” he assert- 
ed. 

“Regardless of what part of the 
food industry you may be interested 
in,” Dr. Mehren said, “there is a sys- 
tem which is not made up of sepa- 
rate parts; the needs of one impose 
on the others who fit into the sys- 
tem. You will have to live in that 
system—for it is here to stay. In- 
side that system you can no longer 
dump anything you happen to raise. 
Those who live within this system 
must find the physical requirements 
to meet the market. Those who do 
not meet the market are dead.” 


Richard Nolan, director of the 
western office of the National Live- 
stock and Meat Board, told the live- 
stock men that “the American table 
is the envy of the world, and the live- 
stock producers have played a major 
part in making it so. 

“Your ability to raise enough meat 
to feed 170 million people is the most 
enviable record of all in the eyes of 
the communists,” he declared, adding 
that with a production of 27,740,000 
Ib. in the past year, the output of 
meat exceeded the tonnage of auto- 
mobiles made in this country. 

Mr. Nolan commented that meat is 
vital in the diets of those of all ages. 
‘It is of value no matter what you 
want to do—put it on, take it off or 
move it around.” 


ADDS BULK BINS 
POSTVILLE, IOWA—A 30 by 38 
ft. addition to the Postville Feed Mill 
owned by Elmer Ponsar is being con- 
structed. It will house bulk feed bins. 
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HONOR AWARD—Friends and associates of the late Prof. F. W. Atkeson, 
former head of the dairy department at Kansas State College, are shown 
with the plaque representing a student loan fund set up in his honor. They 
are (left to right): Dr. F. C. Fountaine, acting head of the dairy depart- 
ment; Jack Grubb, Naturich Mills, Abilene, Kansas, president of the Kansas 
Formula Feed Manufacturers; Lloyd Larson, executive vice president of the 
Midwest Feed Manufacturers Assn., and Orris E. Case, secretary of the 
Kansas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn. 


Fund Established 
At Kansas State to 
Honor F.W. Atkeson 


KANSAS CITY—A fund estab- 
lished at the January Kansas Formu- 
la Feed Conference to honor the late 
Prof. F. W. Atkeson has grown to 
$1,200. At the time the fund was 
established Prof. Atkeson was head 
of the dairy department at Kansas 
State College. He died April 4. 

Loans from the fund will be used 
to help students further their edu- 
cation. 

A plaque, originally presented to 
Prof. Atkeson, will remain perma- 
nently in the dairy department, West 
Waters Hall. It was hung there re- 
cently by Dr. F. C. Fountaine, acting 
head of the dairy department, and 
friends of Prof. Atkeson. They were 
Lloyd Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent, Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn.; Orris E. Case, serretary, Kan- 
sas Grain, Feed & Seed Dealers Assn., 
and Jack Grubb, president of the 
Kansas Formula Feed Manufacturers. 

The plaque reads, “In honor of 
Professor F. W. Atkeson . . . these 
friends have joined together to estab- 
lsh the PROFESSOR ATKESON 
LOAN FUND as an expression of 


ADDITIONAL PRODUCTS 
WANTED 


An active selling organization with out- 
standing sales record is interested in 
additional products for sale to feed 
manufacturers, animal health and agri- 
cultural chemicals distributors. Can as- 
sure positive distribution and marketing 
assistance in Midwest and South. Finan- 
cially responsible with knowledge of 
morkets. Would like to learn of new 
products and welcome opportunity to 
discuss value of our selling program. 


CHEMICAL FARMING, INC. 
712 Farnam Bidg. Omaha 2, Neb. 


PABST FEED SUPPLEMENTS 
Including New 5 Lb. Cans of B - 333 
HOLT PRODUCTS CO. 

Box 840, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


MILLFEED e FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
erry Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL’S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 


their gratitude for his outstanding 
services during his long tenure as 
chairman and ‘spark plug’ of the 
Kansas Formula Feed Conference.” 

It was signed by the Kansas State 
College, Kansas State Board of Agri- 
culture, Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn., Midwest Feed Manufacturers 
Assn., and the Kansas Formula Feed 
Manufacturers. 

Set up to administer the fund is a 
loan committee consisting of the di- 
rector of the school of agriculture at 
Kansas State as chairman; heads of 
the departments of flour and feed 
milling industries, animal husbandry, 
dairy husbandry, poultry husbandry 
and Mr. Larson. 


Cargill Will Expand 
At Baton Rouge 


BATON ROUGE, LA. — Construc- 
tion of elevator facilities that will 
triple the grain storage and export 
capacity in Baton Rouge has been an- 
nounced jointly by Cargill, Incorpor- 
ated, and the Baton Rouge Port 
Authority. 

H. Robert Diercks, vice president 
in charge of Cargill’s grain division, 
said current 2,500,000-bu. storage will 
be increased to 7,440,000 bu., giving 
the elevator the largest storage ca- 
pacity of any export house on the 
Gulf Coast. 

“This expansion is a mark of our 
confidence in the economic future of 
the area and of the nation, and a 
sign of our optimism in the face of 
current ‘recession’ talk,” he said. 

Mr. Diercks said part of the work, 
now in the engineering-plans stage, 
is expected to be done in time to re- 
ceive new-crop grain in July, and 
that the project will be completed by 
fall. The plant will be built by the 
Port Authority to Cargill specifica- 
tions, then leased to the grain firm. 

Addition of the new facility marks 
the second time in than three 
years that Cargill and Raton Rouge 
have joined in a major building pro- 
gram. The present elevator, a joint 
undertaking, was completed in Octo- 
ber, 1955. 

The new construction will add 
eight 550,000-bu. storage tanks, dupli- 
cates of four tanks already in opera- 
tion, and 20 steel bins to hold 27.000 
bu. each. Also being drafted are plans 
for a bucket elevator marine leg to 
unload grain from barges into the 
elevator. Expected to be in operation 
this summer, it will replace present 
equipment. 

Mr. Diercks said, ‘The new space, 
coupled with announced plans of 
Commodity Credit Corp. to return to 
private firms more participation in 
export of coarse grains, should mean 
a continuing flow of wheat and a 
greater volume of corn, soybeans, 
oats and other grains through the 
port of Baton Rouge.” 


less 


Steady Feed Grain 
Prices Are Forecast 
For Month of May 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Steady 
feed grain prices are in prospect dur- 
ing May, according to a monthly re- 
port prepared by the department of 
agricultural economics at Kansas 
State College. 

Government programs dominate the 
present price situation and are ex- 
pected to continue to do so for the 
next several years, the report said. 
In view of this, prices tend to follow 
prospects for new or different pro- 
grams. 

Since no new proposals are likely 
to receive enough support to domin- 
ate the market in May, prices are 
expected to remain within narrow 
ranges, it was pointed out. 

Present indications are that fewer 
acres will be planted this year to 
corn, oats, barley and grain sorghums 
than were planted in 1957. On March 
1 farmers indicated an intention to 
plant more acres to corn than in 
1957, but this survey was taken be- 
fore the late sign-up under the soil 
bank was permitted. 

In 1957 about 153 million acres 
were planted to the four feed grains. 
In 1958, the total planted to the same 
crops is expected to be about 143 
million acres. However, with average 
growing conditions, the supply of feed 
concentrate for the feeding season 
beginning on Oct. 1, 1958, will be only 
slightly below the record set a year 
earlier, the report said. 

Although livestock production is 
expected to increase in the year 
ahead, downward pressure on prices 
will continue unless some disaster 
reduces crop yields. The prospect of 
ample supplies will continue to hold 
in check, or at least reduce the ex- 
tent of, the seasonal upturn in feed 
grain prices which normally occurs 
during spring months, the report con- 
cluded 
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Economist Predicts 
Cattle Price Drop 


URBANA, ILL.—Cattle prices ap- 
pear likely to decline substantially 
this summer and next fall. Prices of 
the lower grades will decline more 
than usual, and prices of the higher 
grades, which usually rise from 
spring to fall, seem likely to sag. 

This forecast, published in the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Farmers Outlook 
Letter, is based on a study of past 
price trends, cattle number on farms, 
slaughter rates, cattle on feed, mar- 
keting intentions, consumer demand 
and other factors. 

The report said that recent prices 
for fed cattle have been the highest 
since 1952. Choice steers have been 
bringing about $30 ewt., $7 higher 
than a year ago. It is $6 higher than 
the average for all of last year, and 
also $6 higher than the average of 
the past five years. 

“The high prices this year are the 
result of a restricted slaughter of 
cattle and relatively small supplies 
of other meats. Farmers and ranch- 
ers have been buying and holding 
cattle to consume the big feed crops 
they produced last year and to re- 
build range herds depleted during 
the drouth years,” according to the 
report, prepared by Prof. L. H. Sim- 
erl, department of agricultural eco- 
nomics. 

He said that at the beginning of 
this year, farmers and ranchers had 
an estimated 60 million head of beef 
cattle, the same as one year before. 
Of these cattle, 9.5 million were 
steers—4% more than last year. By 
contrast, slaughter of cattle so far 
this year has been running 12-15% 
behind a year ago. 


Cattle on Feed 
“On April 1 farmers in 15 cattle- 


feeding states had more than five 
(Turn to CATTLE, page 82) 
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OATS 


CRESCENT BRAND PULVERIZED 
OATS 
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GLENWOOD FEEDING OAT MEAL 
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MIXERS’ 


PULVERIZED OATS 


A competitively priced grade that has a 
record for improving the quality of mixed 
feeds. Mixers’ Pulverized Oats is also avail- 
able in pelleted form. 


Ask for samples and delivered prices. 
Mixed cars shipped at straight car prices 
Our Teletype Number is MP 477 


CORN OATS PELLETS 
(Corn-Oats) 


MIXERS’ PULVERIZED OATS 

MIXERS’ COARSE GROUND 
WHITE OATS 

MIXERS’ PELLETED OATS 

APEX BRAND CRIMPED WHITE 
OATS 

OAT FEED 

STEAM ROLLED WHOLE BARLEY 

GROUND BARLEY 

PEARLED BARLEY FLAKES (Max. 
2¥a% fiber) (steam processed) 

GLENWOOD PEARLED BARLEY 

STAR CRACKED PEARLED BARLEY 

STEEL CUT WHEAT 

ACME GROUND DOMESTIC FLAX 
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FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 
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(Continued from page 1) 


Hydroxyzine, synthetic tranquiliz- 
er, used in the experiments, is known 
commercially as Tran-Q, a develop- 
ment of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
whose scientists previously have re- 
ported that the product improved 
gains and feed efficiency in both 
steers and lambs. 

Dr. Beeson reported further that 
stilbestrol-implanted steers fed Ter- 
ramycin gained 16% more on 4% 
less feed than steers not so treated. 
Differences in daily gain were high- 
ly significant, he said. 

“Feeding either reserpine, Rau- 
wolfia or hydroxyzine without stil- 
bestrol and Terramycin had no sig- 
nificant effect on gain or feed ef- 
ficiency in steers,” it was reported. 

Information on dressing percentage 
and carcass grade of the steers used 
in this series of experiments will be 
gathered for further evaluation, it 
was indicated. 

Gains Told 

The Purdue test involved 12 lots of 
150 Oklahoma-raised steer calves on 
rations including varying amounts of 
different tranquilizers — reserpine, 
Rauwolfia, vomitoria and hydroxy- 
zine. 

The hydroxyzine-fed steers gained 
better than any other lot at 2% 
lb. daily over 175 days. They ate an 
equivalent of 829 Ib. of feed per 100 
Ib. gain. Purdue researchers includ- 
ed the 2.5 mg. of Tran-Q per head 
daily in a Purdue Suplement A for- 
mula and fed it at a level of 2 Ib. 
a day per head. Steers on Tran-Q 
also were implanted with 36 mg. 
of stilbestrol, and were fed 80 mg. 
of Terramycin daily. 

Tranquilizer materials are not yet 
available for commercial use in pro- 
moting rate of growth and feed ef- 
ficiency, it was pointed out. 

Summarizing his latest results with 
tranquilizer feeding, Dr. Beeson told 
cattle feeders he thinks that ani- 
mals react nervously to their environ- 
ment just as humans do. Unfortu- 
nately, he added, animals can’t tell 
their feeders about the terrific strain 
they sometimes undergo. Consequent- 
ly, tranquilizers, now widely used by 
humans, offer distinct possibilities for 
handling and feeding livestock, he 
said. 

Dr. T. W. Perry, Purdue animal 
husbandman, told the group that 
“pelleting of a complete mixed fat- 
tening ration resulted in a 24% de- 
crease in daily feed consumption,” by 
beef calves. 

Pellets Economical 


Calves fed pelleted rations required 
13% less feed per pound of gain than 
those whose ration was unpelleted, he 
said. Even though a $3 ton pelleting 
cost was assessed to the pelleted 
ration the most economical gains 
were made by the calves which re- 
ceived it. 

Another report showed that cattle 
fed on high-urea supplement (58%) 
gained “significantly less” than steers 
fed on a 32% supplement and re- 
quired 18% more feed per pound of 
gain. 

Donald Webb, who conducts re- 
search at Purdue’s Lynnwood Farm, 
Carmel, reported that steers fed an 
antibiotic, even though their protein 
supplement consumption was con- 
trolled, “produced carcasses which 
graded higher than those from any 
other lot.” 

“This is the first time carcasses 
from cattle that were not fed pro- 
tein supplement completely free 
choice graded higher than—or even 
as high as—carcasses from cattle 
fed supplement free choice without 
an additive to control supplement in- 
take,” Mr. Webb said. 

Cattle which received sorghum 
silage produced efficient and eco- 
nomical gains, M. T. Mohler, Purdue 
animal husbandman, told the cattle 
feeders. The economy of the sorghum 
silage gains is because of the greater 
yield of green material per acre in 


R. D. McGranahan 


PROMOTED — R. D. McGranahan, 
Purina salesman for the Lebanon, 
Ohio, area, has been named sales 
manager for the Lake division, with 
headquarters in Lansing, Mich., it has 
been announced at Purina headquar- 
ters in St. Louis by J. E. Streetman, 
sales vice president. The Lake division 
comprises parts of Michigan, Ohio 
and Indiana. Mr. McGranahan has 
been in sales for Purina since joining 
the firm in 1940. 


comparison with the pounds of grain 
produced per acre, he explained. 

A. E. Darlow, vice president and 
dean of agriculture at Oklahoma 
State University, and Charles Potter, 
president of the Union Stock Yards 
and Transit Co., Chicago, were other 
speakers at the one-day session. 


Cincinnati Feed Club 
Will Elect Officers 


CINCINNATI—Annual election of 
officers of the Cincinnati Feed Club 
will be held in connection with a 
monthly dinner meeting on May 12 
at the Newport Yacht Club. 

Candidates include: (pellet ticket) 
Charles M. Winchell, Darling & Co., 
chairman; Ray Fledderman, Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., co-chairman, 
and Carl J. Nortmann, John F. 
Young Co., secretary-treasurer. Di- 
rector candidates on the pellet ticket 
are Parker Hitzfield, Early & Daniel 
Co., and Alex Steele, Kentucky 
Chemical! Industries, Inc. Fredric Em- 
mert, F. L. Emmert Co., is campaign 
chairman. 

Other candidates are (mash ticket) 
Mr. Winchell, chairman; Carl A. Pol- 
lak, Werthan Bag Co., co-chairman; 
Ralph Rose, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., sec- 
retary-treasurer. Director candidates 
are Paul A. Butz, Cooperative Mills, 
Inc., and Herbert A. Jeude, Joseph 
E. Seagram & Sons, Ine.; I. John 
Wansik, Commercial Solvents Corp., 
is campaign chairman for the mash 
ticket. 


MORTON MOVES OFFICES 


CHICAGO—The executive office of 
Morton Salt Co. has moved to a new 
building at 110 N. Wacker Drive, the 
firm has announced. The central di- 
vision sales of the firm and the Mor- 
ton Chemical Co. will also be located 
at the new address. 


Midwest Association 
To Name Production 
School Coordinator 


KANSAS CITY — The Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. will em- 
ploy a coordinator to take over the 
operating problems of the Midwest 
Feed Production School, it was an- 
nounced this week. At a meeting of 
the executive committee of the as- 
sociation in Kansas City April 30, 
Lloyd S. Larson, executive vice presi- 
dent of the organization, was in- 
structed to hire a part time consult- 
ant to handle these activities. This ac- 
tion was taken to carry out the in- 
structions of the board of directors 
of the association who voted at the 
annual meeting last November to 
employ the coordinator. 

Mr. Larson said that it was hoped 
that the man could be selected before 
July 1. The group is seeking a spe- 
cialist in production materials han- 
dling who also has feed industry 
background and experience, he said. 
The coordinator must be qualified 
to supervise any research work spon- 
sored by the Midwest organization in 
connection with the production 
school. 

The school, which last year attract- 
ed about 675 registrations, has grown 
to a size where the burden of detailed 
work is too great to be handled by 
the production school committee and 
the staff of the Midwest association, 
Mr. Larson said. For that reason the 
association directors last November 
voted to employ a consultant on a 
part time basis to work with the 
production school committee and be 
responsible for carrying out the com- 
mittee’s plans and directions in de- 
tail. 

School, Exhibit Plans 

Meanwhile, the production school 
committee also met this week in Kan- 
sas City to work out further details 
of the 1958 production school, to be 
held Nov. 12-14 in Kansas City. The 
school will devote considerable at- 
tention to bulk handling of finished 
feed, and it will include specialized 
sessions on liquids, microingredient 
mixing, pelleting, maintenance and 
cost control and remodeling a mill. 
In addition, there will be a special 
one-day school on custom milling on 
Nov. 14. 

Plans also were discussed for the 
machinery demonstrations and exhib- 
its. W. B. Briggs of the Spartan Grain 
& Mill Co., Spartanburg, S.C., who is 
in charge of the machinery displays 
at the school, reported that 27 firms 
had accepted the invitation of the 
committee to display their equipment. 


Lyle Abbott Promoted 
By KVPD Agency 


MILWAUKEE—Lyle C. Abbott has 
been named vice president in charge 
of the agricultural division and a 
member of the board of Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency. 

The agency handles accounts for 
Larro Feed division of General Mills, 
Inc., Hess & Clark, Inc., Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., 
Hy-Line Poultry Farms, and Sohio 
Chemical Co., among others. 


Mr. Abbott succeeds Donald D. 
Dilworth, who will become assistant 
advertising director of Deere & Co., 


Moline, 


Production of Millfeed Lower 


Production of millfeed in tons for week ending April 26, and prior two waste. Soper with 


season total of (1) 


incipa! mills in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, lowa, North and 


ansas City 
South Dakota and Montana, 
com- 


including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of Buffalo, N.Y. Production 


puted on the basis of 72.6% flour production. 
——Southwest® 


—Northwest*— 


——Buffalot——- —Combined**— 


Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Cr s 
production to date production todate production to date mM. a to date 


April 20-26 ...... 20,969 1,129,501 2,254 
Previous week ....$24,511 212,869 
Two weeks ago ... 25,282 12,800 
24,892 1,156,381 13,453 
24,445 1,095,591 2,480 
«sce 23,58! 1,076,545 11,745 
24,735 1,033,365 12,451 


559,602 8,838 452,388 42,061 2,141,491 
10,257 $47,637 
10,103 48,18 
594,578 9,656 465,499 48,001 2,216,458 
576,380 9,729 398,858 46,654 2,070,829 
573,773 10,001 455,036 45,327 2,105,354 
607,859 9,506 466,826 46,692 2,108,050 


Dale W. McMillen 


Dale W. McMillen to 


Receive Honor Degree 


FORT WAYNE, IND.—An honor- 
ary Doctor of Laws degree will be 
awarded by Oberlin College to Dale 
W. McMillen, founder of Central 
Soya Co., Inc., and its feed division, 
McMillen Feed Mills. 

His degree will be one of five hon- 
orary degrees the college will award 
at its 125th commencement exercises 
June 9, according to William E. Stev- 
enson, college president. 

Mr. McMillen is a member of the 
Oberlin class of 1904. 

A pioneer in the feed and soybean 
processing industries and one of the 
foremost businessmen of Fort Wayne, 
Mr. McMillen founded Central Soya 
in 1934. 

One of his outstanding civic activi- 
ties was the presentation by he and 
his wife of a 164-acre tract of land, 
now known as McMillen Park, to the 
city of Fort Wayne. The park now 
includes a swimming pool and an ice 
skating rink. 


Oilseed Meal Futures 


Prices Rise Slightly 


MEMPHIS—Prices of oilseed meal 
futures were up at the close April 30 
on the Memphis Board of Trade, 
compared with April 23. 

During the period, prices generally 
moved in a narrow range. Some ob- 
servers believe that the recent liqui- 
dating phase of the market has run 
its course. 

Although cash oilseed meal demand 
was limited, prices for nearby ship- 
ment were considerably higher than 
the board basis. 

Unrestricted soybean oil meal 
closed April 30 unchanged to $2 a ton 
higher than on April 23, Eastern 
Trunk Line soybean oil meal un- 
changed to $2 higher, bulk solvent 
cottonseed oil meal unchanged to 50¢ 
higher. 

Turnover for the period totaled 
5,300 tons of unrestricted soybean oil 
meal, 1,700 tons of Eastern Trunk 
Line soybean oil meal, and 1,400 tons 
of bulk solvent cottonseed oi] meal. 


Kansas City Feed Club 
Schedules Golf Outing 


KANSAS CITY—The annual spring 
golf outing of the Kansas City Feed 
Club will be held May 13 at the Oak- 
wood Country Club, it has been an- 
nounced by L. E. Cox, Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., club president. 

Golfing will start at 2 p.m. A social 
hour at 6 p.m. will be followed by 
dinner. Prizes will be awarded to 
golfers and non-golfers. Morton Sos- 
land, Southwestern Miller, is in 
charge of the arrangements for the 
event. 

Reservations should be made with 
Don Shay, Goffe & Carkener Grain 
Co., 1147 Board of Trade Bldg., club 
secretary. 


| — 
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*Principal mills. **74% of total capacity. ¢All mills. $Revised. 


Representing 


CORONET 
DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Nutritionally, CDP is a tried 
and tested source of phosphorus. 
CDP is all biologically useable, making it 
the lowest cost, quality phosphorus product. 


Year ‘round suppliers of quality citrus pulp and meal. 


SMITH GRAIN CO. 


Reliable truck deliveries of all feed ingredients. 


FoR Fetes 

WITH A FUTURE 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal 
and pellets 


WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY 
APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


World’s Largest Supplier of Whey Products 
Lacto G. whey 


FRUEN MILLING COMPANY 


Peebles’ whey blocks 


Grains and soybean oil meal 


MINNEAPOLIS 5, MINNESOTA 
Quality oats and barley products 


FLORID 
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Check Our Serwice ou 


CORONET 
DEFLUORINATED 


PHOSPHATE 
and your other needs 


At Alexander-Smith, Inc., service is the chief product. 
Over 20 years’ feed manufacturing and sales expe- 
rience in serving the Florida Feed Industry helps us 
better understand the feed manufacturer's problems. 


Alexander-Smith sells only to feed manufacturers. 
Only reliable shippers are represented. Shipping 
records prove that Alexander-Smith is more nearly on 
schedule with truck deliveries than any other broker- 
age firm selling in Florida. 


For all your feed ingredients, call Tampa 2-0827. 
Complete barge facilities for bulk Soy Bean Oil Meal 
and bulk grains. 


Whatever you need in feed ingredients, remember 
service is better at Alexander-Smith. 


| 
W. F. Smi 
4 
GDF 
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Beef Cattle Nutrition Experiments 
Reported at Nebraska Feeders Day 


LINCOLN, NEB.—Reports on nine 
beef cattle feeding research projects 
at the University of Nebraska were 
presented recently as part of the 46th 
annual Feeders Day at the university. 

The reports were prepared by Dr. 
John Matsushima and Dr. Donald C. 
Clanton, both of the university ani- 
mal husbandry department. Summar- 
ies of the work follow: 


Stilbestrol and Synovex for Fat- 
tening Calves: Eight lots of steer 
calves were fed 220 days on a fatten- 
ing ration consisting of ground shelled 
corn, chopped alfalfa hay and %% Ib. 
soybean oil meal daily. Two lots of 
steers were fed 10 mg. of stilbestrol 
per head daily; two lots were im- 
planted with Synovex; two lots were 
fed a chemical material similar to 
stilbestrol, and two lots were controls. 

There was little difference in gains 
between those fed stilbestrol and 
those implanted with Synovex (2.29 
versus 2.36 lb. daily gain). Stilbestrol- 
and Synovex-implanted steers in- 
creased 5.8% and 4.4%, respectively, 
in gain over the controls. The ma- 
terial similar to stilbestrol did not 


show a response. There was little or 
no difference in dressing percentage 
or carcass grade among the various 
lots of cattle. 


Dehydrated Alfalfa as a Protein 
Supplement for Fattening Cattle, 
When Fed With and Without Stilbes- 
trol: Eighty head of yearling steers 
were full-fed ground shelled corn 
with approximately 3.5 lb. of prairie 
hay per head daily for a period of 
155 days. The protein supplement 
consisted of one of the following: (1) 
8 lb. soybean meal; (2) 2.5 Ib. dehy- 
drated alfalfa; (3) 1.25 lb. dehydrated 
alfalfa plus .5 lb. soybean meal or 
(4) 4.5 lb. of dehydrated alfalfa. The 
main objective of the experiment was 
to determine the value of each of 
these supplements when fed with and 
without stilbestrol. 

The largest gains were made by 
groups fed 2.5 lb. of dehydrated al- 
falfa, or 45 lb. dehydrated alfalfa 
along with stilbestrol. When stilbes- 
trol was not fed, the greatest gain 
was made by the group fed 2.5 Ib. 
of dehydrated alfalfa. In fact, this 
group (fed 2.5 lb. of dehydrated al- 


Sometimes it is difficult to make up your mind about. . 


the use of certain feed ingredients. Or a particular 


formulation aimed at producing a successful “odie ‘ 


feed plus an operating profit. Because, in spite of 


lower ingredient prices, the facts just don’t add up. 


Very often the proper answer to the difference 


between profit and loss is not the lowest price. But it * ee 
could very well be Amburgo . . . and the : 
personalized brand of service and information : 


which distinguishes it. 


THE PERSONAL TOUCH 


Here is a source to which a feed manufacturer 


can turn for answers that will be right — for him. a 
‘To his Amburgo field representative . . . trained Ss 
in translating feeding and managerial developments 
everyday practice, eager to offer sales guidance 


\ feature of Amburgo operations for 20 years 
~~ <= an added ingredient which has no price tag. 


LOOK TO AMBURGO FOR 

e Advanced Research at Amburgo 
Demonstration Farm 

e Nutrition Schools 

Dependable, Forthright Service 

AND 

VITAMINS — MINERAL PRODUCTS 

FEED ADDITIVES and ANTIBIOTICS 


THE 


COMPANY, INC. 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 


and information. This personal touch has been a 


falfa without stilbestrol) made al- 
most the same gain as the group that 
was fed soybean oil meal with stil- 
bestrol. Carcass grades and dressing 
percentages were about the same for 
all lots. 


Stilbestrol — Feeding Versus Im- 
plants for Fattening Cattle on Pas- 
ture and in Drylot: Fifty yearling 
steers were full-fed ground shelled 
corn for 165 days. They were on 
brome pasture the first 180 days, and 
the last 57 days in drylot. During 
the drylot period, they were fed al- 
falfa hay for roughage. 

The purpose of this test was to 
make the following comparisons: (1) 
No stilbestrol, (2) 10 mg. stilbestrol 
fed daily, (3) 36 mg. stilbestrol im- 
plant at the beginning of the test, 
(4) 24 mg. stilbestrol implant at the 
beginning of the test, (5) 24 mg. 
stilbestrol implant at the beginning 
of the test, and 5 mg. stilbestrol fed 
daily. 

The largest gain for the overall 
feeding period was made by the group 
that received the dual administration 
of 24 mg. implant and 5 mg. stil- 
bestrol per head daily. A similar ex- 
periment a year ago did not show 
that this was the best means of ad- 
ministering stilbestrol. 

The animals that received no im- 
plant nor stilbestrol made the lowest 
gains. The average daily gains were: 
No stilbestrol, 2.04 lb.; 10 mg. stil- 
bestrol fed daily, 2.19 lb.; 36 mg. stil- 
bestrol implant, 2.35 lb.; 24 mg. stil- 
bestrol implant, 2.27 lb., and dual 
stilbestrol administration, 2.45 Ib. 
Feed efficiency data paralleled gains 
for each lot or treatment. 


Creep Feeding Calves: Two creep- 
feeding trials (1956 and 1957) were 
conducted at the Wesley Hansen 
Ranch, North Platte, Neb. Each trial 
involved 120 steer calves divided into 
three groups. One group received no 
creep feed, a second group was creep- 
fed with Aureomycin in the grain 
mixture and the third group was 
creep-fed without Aureomycin. 

In both trials, calves that received 
Aureomycin were lighter in weaning 
weight than those with no Aureo- 
mycin in the creep ration. Palata- 
bility may have been a factor as less 
feed was consumed by the calves fed 
Aureomycin. Their feed efficiency was 
as high as the group that did not 
receive Aureomycin. 

The creep-fed calves with and with- 
out Aureomycin in 1956 were 9.1% 
and 11.8%, respectively, heavier in 
weaning weight than the non-creep- 
fed calves. The same comparisons in 
1957 showed that the non-creep-fed 
calves were 10.4 and 17.2% lighter 
at weaning. 


Fungicide Treated Corn for Fat- 
tening Cattle: A feeding trial in 
1955-56 showed that Orthocide, a 
commercial fungicide for treating 
seed corn, appeared to promote stim- 
ulation in steer gains. 

Thus, this test was to compare the 
performance of fattening steers when 
fed the following additives: (1) No 
additive, (2) Orthocide (4 gm. of 
Orthocide 90 per head daily), (3) 
Stilbestrol (10 mg. per head daily), 
and (4) a combination of Orthocide 
and stilbestrol. 

During the 184-day fattening period 
the steers fed stilbestrol made the 
greatest gains—2.8 lb. per head daily. 
The steers fed Orthocide made 10% 
greater gains than the controls but 
15% less than the group fed stil- 
bestrol. 

Although the cattle fed the Ortho- 
cide treated corn did make somewhat 
larger gains than the control cattle, 
some feedlot difficulties were experi- 
enced with them. Therefore, the uni- 
versity does not recommend the use 
of Orthocide as a feed additive at 
this time. 

If surplus Orthocide-treated seed 
corn is to be fed to cattle, it is sug- 
gested that only a portion of the 
concentrate in the ration be composed 
of such corn. 


Wintering Calves on Low Grade 


Roughage: One-hundred and twenty 
weanling calves were wintered during 


Lester E. Butzman, Jr. 


SALES MANAGER—Lester E. Butz- 
man, Jr., has been appointed sales 
manager of the grain drier division of 
the Hess Co., Cicero, Ill., George A. 
Wilkinson, vice president and general 
manager, has announced. Mr. Butz- 
man, formerly of Norden-Ketay Corp., 
succeeds the late Roy J. Svoboda. 


the fall and winter of 1956 and 1957. 
Poor-quality brome hay was supple- 
mented with low, medium or high 
levels of protein along with either 
corn, dried molasses, stilbestrol or 
combination of dried molasses and 
stilbestrol. 

The addition of protein supplement 
beyond the recommended level! did not 
increase the gains enough to justify 
the additional cost of the protein sup- 
plement. The substitution of 1 lb. of 
dried molasses (with or without stil- 
bestrol) for 1 Ib. of corn did not im- 
prove gains. 

Feeding 10 mg. of stilbestrol per 
head daily increased gains approxi- 
mately 9% over the group that did 
not receive it. When stilbestrol was 
added to the ration, gains and feed 
efficiency increased as the level of 
protein was increased in the ration. 


Atlas Sorgo Silage for Wintering 
Calves: Forty-eight head of calves 
were wintered on sorgo silage. Dupli- 
cate lots of steers were fed one of 
the following supplemental mixtures: 
(1) 3 lb. ground shelled corn and 1 
lb. soybean meal, (2) 2 lb. corn, 1 Ib. 
soybean meal and 1 Ib. dried molasses, 
(3) 3 Ib. corn, .7 lb. soybean meal 
and 1 lb. dehydrated alfalfa, and (4) 
2 lb. corn, .7 lb. soybean meal, 1 Ib. 
dried molasses and 1 Ib. dehydrated 
alfalfa. 

There was considerable variation 
in gains made by the steers in the 
duplicate lots. In taking the average 
of the duplicate lots, the inclusion 
of dried molasses or dehydrated al- 
falfa did not appear to affect the 
gains. The daily gains ranged from 
1.39-1.63 Ib. per head among the eight 
lots of steers. 


Experiments in Progress: Several 
wintering and fattening tests are in 
progress and will be complete with- 
in a few weeks, it was reported. 

Among the various experiments in 
progress are: (1) The effect of tran- 


PORTLAND PROPOSES 
MEASUREMENT CHANGE 


PORTLAND — The Portland Com- 
modity Office of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture is considering a pro- 
posal to show bushels and tenths or 
hundredths thereof instead of pounds 
on its supplemental certificates. Ac- 
cording to the Pacific Northwest 
Grain Dealers Assn., Inc., Spokane, 
the Portland office made the proposal 
“to better utilize automatic equip- 
ment in its offices.” It is asking mem- 
bers of the Pacific Northwest group 
for their reactions to such a change. 
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quilizers for fattening calves, (2) the 
comparison of creep-fed calves and 
non-creep-fed calves for finishing in 
drylot, (3) the production of fat baby 
beeves with calves that were implant- 
ed with male hormone at the time of 
castration, (4) the value of an all- 
sorghum ration for wintering rations, 
(5) the effect of various supplements 
in wintering calf rations, and (6) the 
comparative value of three different 
kinds of hay as a roughage for fat- 
tening yearling steers. 

In addition to the feeding tests, 
the results on grub control studies 
were reported. These tests are being 
conducted cooperatively with the en- 
tomology department. 

The value of three new materials 
is being tested. One of the materials 
can be applied as a spray (only once, 
in the fall), and results thus far look 
very promising. None of the three 
materials are available on the mar- 
ket at this time. 


Emphasis on the Meat-Type Steer: 
For the past several years staff mem- 
bers at the university have been in- 
terested in the production of a meat- 
type steer. Several approaches have 
been taken to achieve this goal. Suf- 
ficient data have not been collected 
at this time to really determine what 
physical traits or measurements make 
up a desirable meat type steer. 

The data that are available at this 
time indicate that visual appraisal of 
the live animal is a more accurate 
method of predicting muscling than 
various tape measurements taken of 
the live animal. Prof. Vincent H. 
Arthaul, department of animal hus- 
bandry, has found that visual ap- 
praisal of plumpness of round and 
fullness of loin and rib eye are re- 
lated very closely to the degree of 
muscling in the carcass. 


Projected Areas of Research: Em- 
phasis will be placed on maintaining 
a research program, at the university, 
which is balanced between basic and 
applied research, as well as repre- 
senting all phases of beef production. 

In addition to the projects in pro- 
gress, the following are being pro- 
posed for the immediate future: (1) 
Feeding value of artificially-dried 
corn, (2) protein-energy relationships 
in cows and their effect on calf pro- 
duction, (3) feeding on pasture with 
emphasis on total beef production 
with optimum pasture utilization, (4) 
pelleted rations for fattening beef 
cattle, (5) general management plan 
for handling cattle from weaning 
through a fattening program, and (6) 
feeding sorghum silage prepared by 
using various methods. 


No Tax on Grain in 


Government Storage 


COLUMBUS, OHIO—The Ohio Su- 
preme Court, affirming a decision by 
the state board of tax appeals, has 
ruled that grain held in government 
storage is not subject to tangible per- 
sonal property tax. The board has 
reversed local assessors. 

The court said that “under terms 
of the note and loan agreements, 
wheat in storage is not property of 
the producer and, therefore, not tax- 
able.” 

Stanley J. Bowers, state tax com- 
missioner, said the unanimous deci- 
sion made thousands of Ohio farmers 
who paid the tax after 1955 eligible 
for refunds. He said that the tax will 
continue to apply to grain stored 
without obtaining a government loan. 


STORAGE ELEVATOR PLANNED 
BRYAN, TEXAS—A grain storage 
elevator with a 250-car capacity will 
be built at a cost of $150,000 here 
by the Conlee Bros. storage firm. 


Dr. Paul D. V. Manning 
To Retire from IMC 


PASADENA, CAL. — Appointment 
of Dr. Paul D. V. Manning as profes- 
sor of chemical engineering at the 
California Institute of Technology has 
been announced here by Prof. E. C. 
Watson, dean of the faculty. Dr. Man- 
ning, whose appointment becomes ef- 
fective on July 1, will retire on June 
30 from his position as senior tech- 
nical vice president, International 
Minerals & Chemical Corp., Chicago, 
after 17 years service, in accordance 
with the company’s retirement pro- 
gram. He joined International in 1941 
as director of research and two years 
later was made a vice president. 

A specialist in the fields of chemical 
engineering and research administra- 
tion, Dr. Manning’s career has in- 
cluded editing, teaching and lecturing 
in addition to his industrial research 
positions, and he is the holder and co- 
holder of a number of U.S. and for- 
eign patents. 
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WHAT DOES A POULTRYMAN 
WANT IN A REEF 
OYSTER SHELL 


CLAIMS 
QUALITY. 


MET 


Upon inspection, Pouliry- 
men immediately recognize 


PURE REEF 
SEND FOR OYSTER SHELL the superior quality of 
UTERATURE, “Snow-Flake” Oyster Shell. 
SAMPL 
AND PRICES MAYO SHELL CORR 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 


“a. 


SHELL CORP. 


P.O. BOX 784 HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Grinds the following 
or similar fibrous 
materials 


Alfalfa 

Barley 

Oats 

Mill Screenings 
Soybean Hulls 
Cottonseed Hulls 
Oat Hulis 
Shavings and 
Sawdust 

Wood Fibres 
and Pulp 

e Wood Fiour 

e Conventional 
Grains 


; 


MORE CAPACITY 
per Horsepower Hour 
at 


Lower Cost 


= 


Pater 
FIBRE GRINDERS 


You put more in the bag faster with the PRATER Fibre Grinder. 
The toughest of fibrous materials are ground granular fine, easily, 
efficiently. The PRATER is a large capacity mill designed for con- 
tinuous production work. Made by the manufacturers of PRATER 
Blue Streak Grinders. 


Learn about— 
The Six Big PRATER FIBRE GRINDER Pius Features... 
Write today for new Illustrated Bulletin B-&571 


CO. 
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STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 


Some effects of Dynafac (Tetra Alkylammonium 
Stearate) and Stilbestrol on performance of 
fattening steers 
(Department of Animal Science Stockman’s Handbook, 1957) 


An experiment consisting of six groups of 20 steers each was 
initiated to determine the effect of Dynafac when used with and 
without stilbestrol implants for fattening steers. The control 
ration for this test consisted of approximately 45% barley, 17% 
cull peas, 7.5% beet pulp, 5% cane molasses, .5% salt, and 25% 
alfalfa hay. Rations 4, 5, and 6 were the same except that Dyna- 
fac was mixed into the feed so that each steer received 2 g. per 
head daily. The 20 steers in each of groups 2, 3, 5, and 6 were 
implanted with 36 mg. of stilbestrol each at the beginning of the 
test. The performance of the 120 head of steers through 101 


days is encouraging. 
No Dynafac Dynafac (2g. per head /day) 
Group 1 Group 2 Group 3 Group 4 Group 5 Group 6 
1+ 1+ 4+ 4+ 
Control Stilbestrol  Stilbestrol Control Stilbestrol  Stilbestrol 
No. steers 20 20 20 20 20 20 
Avg. initial wt. 619 615 617 606 611 609 
Avg. final wt. 918 961 985 958 974 979 
Days on test 101 101 101 101 101 101 
Avg. daily gain 2.97 3.43 3.65 3.48 3.59 3.66 


Dynafac alone (Group 4-1) resulted in a .51-pound increase 
per head per day. The stilbestrol alone (average of 2 and 3-1) 
supported a .57-pound increase whereas a combination of the 
two compounds (average of lots 5 and 6-1) increased gains by 
.66 pound per animal per day. 

Increased gains from such compounds are often proportional 
to the amount of stress imposed upon the individual animal. 
Stress factors in this test were probably representative of many 
feeding operations. To be sure, the McGregor feedlot has been 
in operation for several years and therefore might be quite heav- 
ily parasitized and carry quite a disease potential. On the other 
hand, the rainfall is low and the lots are well drained. 

This test is still in progress and will terminate when cattle 
will have been on test for 126 days. Feed efficiency will be de- 
termined at the end of the test. 

This experiment shows that Dynafac gave a marked response 
over that produced by the control ration and even produced a 
small response over performance of steers that were implanted 
with stilbestrol. It is probable that Dynafac will be used quite 
widely since it is effective in increasing gains without producing 
undesirable side effects. 


COLLEGE 
RESEARCH 
SHOWS NEW CHEMOBIOTIC, 
LOWERS COST 
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NORTH FLORIDA statin 


(North Florida Experiment Station, report 58-2, Dec. 13, 1957) 


TABLE 580. Dynafac in Fattening Ration 


MONTANA STATE COLLEGE 


Lot 13 Lot 14 Let 16 
| 
Number head * 8 8 
Number days 111 111 101 
Average initial weight 779 779 779 
Average final weight 986 1009 993 
Average gain 206 230 214 
Average daily gain 1.86 2.07 2.12 
Average daily rations: 
Ground snapped corn 16.21 15.06 16.80 
Citrus molasses 3.97 3.97 3.97 
41% cottonseed meal 2.50 2.50 2.50 
Coastal Bermuda hay 4.15 3.92 3.05 
Feed per 100 pounds gain: 
Concentrates 1220 1039 1097 
Hay 223 189 144 
Minerals (salt, bonemeal) 18 2.6 2.4 
Cost $25.94 $22.28 $22.51 
Carcass weights and grades: 
Average sale weight 986 1009 993 
Average carcass weight 609 605 592 
Carcass yield (per cent) 61.82 59.98 59.60 
Carcass grades - 
1 low choice 
1 high good 3 high good _ 
1 avg. good 2 avg. good 2 avg. good 
4 low good 2 low good 3 low good 
1 high std. 1 high std. 3 high std. 
Market value per cwt. 
carcasses $36.61 $36.44 $35.26 
Market value per cwt. on feet 22.63 21.86 21.02 
Average cost feeder steer 148.01 148.01 148.01 
Average cost feed 53.44 51.24 48.17 
Average cost cattle and feed 201.45 199.25 196.18 
Gross return per steer 223.13 220.57 208.73 
Average net return above 
cattle and feed 21.68 21.32 12.55 


(1st test) Further tests now in progress. 


Armour comment: Piease note in the Florida Experiment that 
cattle in Dynafac Lots 13 and 14 brought extra profits of $9.13 
and $8.77 respectively. The total cost of Dynafac per steer was 
$.55 in Lot 13—and $.74 in Lot 14. 
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Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station 


The Effect of Adding Dynafac to Rations for 
Yearling Cattle fed Stilbestrol or 
Implanted with Stilbestrol or Synovex 

(Animal Industry Leaflet No.7, Sept., 1957) 


One hundred steers and one hundred heifers were individually 
weighed, eartagged for identification and placed on feed May 3, 
1957. All cattle were hand-fed a basal ration of two-thirds rolled 
barley and one-third dried molasses beet pulp. Grass hay was 
used as the roughage. In addition, each animal was fed one 
pound per day of a supplemental pellet containing 32% protein 
with or without Dynafac or stilbestrol added. 


TABLE 2. Weight Gains of Steers (May 3 to August 23, 1957—112 Days) 


Lot 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Treatment Dynafac Dynafac 
DES DES DES DES Dynafac 


36mg. 10mg. Synovex Dynafac 36mg. 10mg. Synovex 
Centro! implant Daily tmplant Control implant Daily Implant 


Number of Steers 


13 13 13 13 13 12 12 12 

Average Weights (ibs.) 
Initial 593 599 595 623 606 605 575 611 
Final 855 889 889 909 880 925 866 910 
Gain 262 290 294 286 274 320 291 299 


Daily Gain 2.33 2.59 2.63 2.55 2.45 2.86 2.60 2.67 


TABLE 3. Weight Gains of Heifers (May 3 to July 26, 1957—84 Days) 


Lot g 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 
Treatment Dynafac Dynafac Dynafac 
DES DES DES DES DES DES 


18mg. 24mg. 10mg. Dynafac 18mg. 24mg. 10mg. 
Control! implant implant Daily Control implant implant Daily 


Number of Heifers 


13 13 13 12 12 12 12 12 

Average Weights (Ibs.) * 
Initial 594 595 587 557 581 572 587 559 
Final 740 754 763 740 746 773 782 745 
Gain 146 159 176 183 165 201 195 186 


Daily Gain 1.74 1.89 2.10 2.18 1.96 2.40 2.33 2.22 


A summary of the weight gains made by the steers is shown in 
Table 2. The steers averaged approximately 600 pounds at the 
start of the trial, and average weights at the end of the trial 
ranged from 855 to 925 pounds. The control steers gained 262 
pounds and averaged 2.33 pounds per day. Steers on other 
treatments gained from 5 to 22% more than the controls. 

The greatest gains were made by steers in Lot 6 fed Dynafac 
and implanted with 36 mg. of stilbestrol. These steers gained an 
average of 320 pounds during the trial with an average daily 
gain of 2.85 pounds. These steers gained 22% more than the 
controls and 10% more than those implanted with 36 mg. of 
stilbestrol. Steers implanted with Synovex gained slightly less 
than those given stilbestrol. 

The heifers averaged about 585 pounds at the beginning of 
the feeding trial. Weight gains made by heifers ranged from 146 
pounds for the controls, to 201 pounds for Lot 14 heifers fed 
Dynafac and implanted with 18 mg. of stilbestrol. Heifers fed 
Dynafac or stilbestrol gained from 8 to 37% more than the 
controls. 

Steers or heifers fed stilbestrol orally gained slightly more 
than those implanted with stilbestrol; however, steers or heifers 
fed Dynafac and implanted with stilbestrol gained more than 
those fed Dynafac and stilbestrol in combination. Steers fed 
Dynafac alone gained 5% more than controls, whereas heifers 
fed Dynafac alone gained 12% more than the controls. 


ARMOUR 
PRODUCING BEEF 
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Dr. F. B. Morrison Discussed Feed 
Quality at Oklahoma Dairy Event 


EDITOR'S NOTE: The story be- 
low is a summary of remarks made 
by Dr. Frank B. Morrison, noted 
livestock nutrition authority and 
author of the universally-known 
book, “Feeds and Feeding,” in one 
of his last appearances before his 
untimely death recently. 


¥ ¥ 


STILLWATER, OKLA. — Dairy 
production costs, use of roughages, 
protein for calves, added fat, stilbes- 
trol, minerals, vitamins and pelleted 
feeds, were discussed by the late Dr. 
Frank B. Morrison, internationally 
known livestock nutrition authority, 
in his talk at the recent Oklahoma 
State Dairy Day. 

Emphasizing the importance of 
high average milk production per 
cow, he said that dairy herd improve- 
ment records show that the cow 
which averages 5,000 lb. of milk an- 
nually requires, on the average, $146 
worth of feed and returns $151 a year 
over feed cost. But for the cow which 
averages 10,000 lb. of milk, the feed 
cost is $189 and the return is $300. 

For the cow that averages 14,000 
lb. of milk a year, the feed cost is 
$215 and the net return over feed 
cost climbs to $427, he continued. The 
first essential for high production is 
high-quality roughage, which is ade- 
quate to produce 15 to 20 Ib. of milk 
daily. The level of grain feeding 


should be based on production above 
this amount of milk, he stated. 

Quality of protein isn’t so impor- 
tant with dairy cows, but is impor- 
tant in the calf starter. And addition 
of fat to dairy cows’ rations in tests 
did not increase production economi- 
cally, the nutritionist said. Addition 
of stilbestro] didn’t increase produc- 
tion, in other tests. 

Minerals, said Dr. Morrison, rarely 
present a problem. Except for salt, 
the minerals are a matter of the area 
of the country where the herd is lo- 
cated. Vitamin A is the only vitamin 
needed by producing cows with which 
the dairyman need concern himself, 
according to Dr. Morrison. The B 
complex vitamins need be of interest 
only for very young calves. 

Such research as has been done 
indicates no advantage for pelleting 
of dairy feeds, Dr. Morrison said in 
conclusion. 


To Build Mill 

RINGSTED, IOWA—The Ringsted 
Grain & Products Corp. plans to build 
a new feed mill costing about $100,- 
000 and including facilities for grind- 
ing, cracking, mixing, bulk storage 
and warehousing. 

While volume has been increasing 
in recent years, the company has fol- 
lowed a policy of not remodeling or 
rebuilding the present’ structure 
which was built in 1925, officials said. 


WORLD’S POULTRY CONGRESS POSTER — The official poster of the 
World’s Poultry Congress, to be held in Mexico City this fall, is unveiled by 
H. H. Alp, Chicago, left, chairman of the U.S. committee for the congress, 
and Robert L. Hogue, executive secretary of the Indiana State Poultry Assn. 
Mr. Hogue is working with the U.S. committee as coordinator. He will be 
making several trips to Mexico City before the Congress convenes Sept. 21. 
His work for the committee involves arrangements for commercial exhibitors, 
clearing official government regulations and similar activities. 


mills. (2) TDN (total digestible nu- 
trients) can be stepped up about 5% 
by pelleting the entire feed. (3) The 
price can be reduced as much as $2.50 


Southern States Dairy 
Feed All Pelleted 


HERE’S A NEW SALES PACKAGE 
to make all TUXEDO DEALERS happy! 


PLUS POWERFUL 3-T PROMOTION 


Now you can get immediate sales returns with a choice of 
eggmashes. One will suit each customer to a “T” .. . wi 
have him coming back for more! 
@ TUXEDO EGGMASH @ TUXEDO COMPLETE EGG RATION 
@ TUXEDO SPECIAL EGGMASH @ TUXEDO BREEDER MASH 
EXTRA PRODUCTION ... all 4 fortified with antibiotics to 
boost egg production fast! 
. . layers like them better, eat more, lay 
more 
“SALESMAKER” BAGGED ... packed in the new 3-T bag 
designed for instant recognition, greater sales appeal. 
Paper or Print. Also available in bulk. 
And all Taste-Tested Tuxedo Extra-Production Eggmashes 
are backed by the most powerful sales promotion ever! Ask 
ong Tuxedo Representative; he has everything you need; 
e’s ready to help you build your sales. 
There are Tuxedo Dealerships available; write for 
information on the complete line that offers top- 
quality feed AND top-quality support to its dealers! 


THE EARLY & DANIEL CO. 


CINCINNAT! SUMTER TAMPA 


RICHMOND, VA.— The Southern 
States Cooperative has announced 
that its “16% Dari-Krunch” is now 
being all-pelleted at its Baltimore, 
Cincinnati and Seaford mills. The pel- 
let-crimped grain version of the feed 
has been discontinued. 

The announcement said the change 
was made for these reasons: (1) Ex- 
cellent farmer acceptance of “All Pel- 
leted 16% Dari-Krunch” manufac- 
tured at the Roanoke and Richmond 


per ton because pelleting permits use 
of larger amounts of certain economi- 
cal ingredients. (4) There has been 
a large demand for this feed all-pel- 
leted from the field. 

Southern States also said that the 
new feed results in: (1) faster clean- 
up as a result of complete pelleting, 
which is especially desirable in milk- 
ing parlors; (2) elimination of fines 
and dust; (3) palatability resulting 
from a combination of ingredients 
containing molasses. 


BURROWS 
MODEL 1200 


Built-in Fairbanks-Morse Scale 
saves costly delay at floor 


BULK 


ig 
Complete — F.O.B. 


specifications 


1000 Ibs. 
scales or hopper. 30” 
Rugged, practical, low-cost . . . this 
popular, efficient scale is built for long, Dump Gate ..........- 8"x14 
hard use. Saves you time and money Front Wheels ........ 10”x24" 
in handling all grains, feeds. Highly 
accurate, it weighs down to the ounce. 
Sharply-sloped bin, for complete dis- 
charge; rear-control dump gate; two- Write for 
wheel foot brake. Rubber wheels and complete details . . . 
roller bearing casters make full-load ree caratoc 


handling easy, fast, simple. 


EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 
1316 C SHERMAN AVE. 
EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 
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FOR LIVESTOCK AND POULTRY 
Our 77th Yeor 


SUPERIOR’S R. W. Marshall, VP in Charge of 
Operations and Joe P. Davis, Nutritionist, 
making a quality control test in the Company’s 
modern, efficient laboratory. 


Manufacturer Adds Meat Meal 
Feed For Better Balance, More Sales 


ae od From its beginning in 1908, Superior Feed Mills, Inc. — one of 
the country’s leading feed manufacturers — has used meat meal 
extensively in their many feeds. 


This company finds that meat meal in feed is necessary for a 
proper balance of animal and vegetable protein, which provides 
the high productivity customers today are demanding. Meat meal 
supplies necessary amino acids and vitamins, plus many addi- 
tional growth factors, known and unknown. 


Mixing and application is simple and economical, since the meat 
meal is received pre-ground and ready to add—with other ingre- 
dients—to the feed. 


50% Meat and Bone Meal Provides: 


32 Times The Calcium 18 Times The Fat 
Superior Feed Mills, Inc. operate in Oklahoma City one of fl ‘ ir 
the finest feed plants in the southwest. All of the Company’s 6 Times The Phosphorus 1.14 Times The Protein 
quality feeds — for poultry, hogs and cattle — are originated 2 Times The Riboflavin . . . Found In Substitute 
and mixed at this fully-equipped plant. end Niacin Vegetable Products 


write for FREE Booklets 


national renderers association 
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Pelleted Feed for 
Beef Cattle Better 
In Stanford Study 


MENLO PARK, CAL. — Pelleted 
feed for beef cattle is cheaper and 
more effective than loose fodder, ac- 
cording to a newly-completed study 
by Stanford Research Institute for 
Rancher Ramon Somavia of Hollis- 
ter, Cal. 

Experiments carried out during 
1957 at Mr. Somavia’s Quien Sabe 
Ranch disclosed that the pelleted ra- 
tions can effectively and economically 
fatten steers. Also, the exclusion of 
loose roughage apparently does not 
cause digestive or health problems. 

In a comparison of daily weight 
gains, SRI found that over a 120-day 
feeding period, there was no appreci- 
able difference between loose and pel- 
leted feeds. However, steers ate an 
average 1410 lb. of high roughage 


mix per 100 Ib. of gain against 1193 
lb. of pelleted feed. Thus, cattle fed 
on pelleted rations required about 
15% less feed to maintain the gains. 

Stanford researchers found that 
high roughage pellets (64% barley- 
oat hay and alfalfa hay) and high 
concentrate pellets (60% barley-cot- 
tonseed meal-molasses) cost less than 
loose feed per 100 Ib. of gain. The 
respective savings were 12% and 
10%. 

In other experiments at the Soma- 
via ranch, all-pelleted rations were 
used with two additives singly or in 
combination. Average daily weight 
gain by the unsupplemented group of 
steers was 2.48 Ib., against 2.38 for 
Aureomycin and 2.58 for stilbestrol. 
When the two additives were com- 
bined, the daily gain rose to 2.84 Ib. 


Studies conducted elsewhere have 
shown that sheep can be successfully 
fattened on 65-70% pelleted hay ra- 
tions. Therefore, additional Somavia 
steers were fed 85-95% pelleted hay 
rations which gave daily gains of 2.2 
lb. over a 90-day period. It was ap- 


parent that these high-roughage ra- 
tions would not satisfactorily finish 
steers for market. 

Mr. Somavia is implementing the 
findings of the study by building a 
feed mill for use at the Quien Sabe 
Ranch. The facility will turn out 16 
tons of mixed feed or 4-6 tons of pel- 
lets hourly. The pellets will be fed to 
steers by means of 4%-ton capacity 
self-feeders. 

The experiments were conducted by 
Dr. G. W. Newell, SRI nutritionist. 
Cooperating in the study were C. A. 
Fountain and Ralph Golden of the 
South San Francisco Union Stock 
Yards; P. G. Larner of the Sutter 
Basin Corp. and C. A. Reed of the 
American Cyanamid Co. G. A. Mc- 
Clish of Yolo, Cal., assisted in calcu- 
lations of the data and was responsi- 
ble for daily conduct of the experi- 
ments. 


FIRE DESTROYS MILL 
PRATT, KANSAS—Fire destroyed 
a 36,000-bu. elevator-mill and threat- 
ened several nearby houses. 


The Mill to use 


If You're in Business to Make Money 


by providing products and service 
that win and keep customers ... 


with instant eectrical (or manually operated) 
remote control screen change 


4 Four electrically operated, push - button 
control screen changes—without stopping 
the mill. (Screens can also be changed 
manually at the mill or from any desired 


above-floor location.) 


o Separate motor-driven fan—all the power 
of the mill motor goes into grinding. 


For Full Details 


Mail This 


Coupon Today! 


s Suspension grinding holds stock in contact 
with hammers by weight of the stock itself 
—giving a cooier, more uniform grind. 


@ Precision engineering and built-up bolted 


construction for smoother operation, easy 


of parts. 


access to all areas, simpler replacement 


TEXTURE GRIND 


Right rear view, showing screen magazine 


Horsepower for horsepower, screen 
for screen, a Jay Bee will produce 
a finer, more uniform texture of 
grind than any other hammermill 


J. B. Sedberry, Inc., Dept. F., Franklin, Tenn. 


Please send me complete information about the 
Jay Bee Super-matic Model SM Hammermil! > 


i 
i 
i 
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Harold Small 


George Maness 


MILL SUPERINTENDENTS — Mc- 
Millen Feed Mills, Ft. Wayne, Ind., 
has promoted George E. Maness to 
the position of feed mill superintend- 
ent of the firm’s new plant now un- 
der construction at Des Moines, Iowa. 
Harold Small has been promoted to 
the same post at the company’s Mem- 
phis plant. Mr. Maness joined the firm 
in 1947 and has worked at plants in 
Decatur, Ind., Gibson City, IL, and 
Memphis. He wes mill superintendent 
of the Memphis plant at the time of 
his promotion. Mr. Small, who re- 
places Mr. Maness at Memphis, 
joined the company in 1948. He has 
been assistant feed mill superintend- 
ent at the Gibson City plant since 
1947. 


Union Bag Announces 
Personnel Changes 


NEW YORK—Union Bag-Camp Pa- 
per Corp. has announced several 
changes in its multiwall bag sales di- 
vision. Henry Scott, formerly head- 
quartered in Birmingham, Ala., has 
been transferred to the company’s of- 
fice in Denver to succeed the late Bart 
O’Hearn. His territory will include 
Utah, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Wyoming, New Mexico, Colorado, 
Montana and parts of Nebraska, 
Kansas and Idaho. John Cox, former- 
ly of the New York sales office, will 
take over Mr. Scott’s southeastern 
sales territory. He will cover Missis- 
sippi, Alabama and part of Tennessee. 


— 


HOLDS OPEN HOUSE 

ALCESTER, S.D. — Residents of 
this area inspected the new grinding 
and mixing facilities at Anderson 
Elevator here at an open house re- 
cently. The event was also held to 
acquaint residents with the firm’s 
line of Conkey Feeds. 


with DYNAFAC 


QUALITY 


CUSTOMERS TRUST...AT A 


"Get BOTH with ™ 
Blatchford’s CALF-PAB! 


You know Calf-Pab is |. Generation after 


ESTABLISHED 
int 


feoeration of calf raisers have trusted 


Main Plant & Offices Midwest Division West Coast Division. 
WAUKEGAR, ILL. Des Moines, la, —ampa, 


| 
| | 
| 
— 
| 
RAPID 
TURNOVER 
Left rear view 
i 
---FREE! 32 Page 
Calf Manual and Calf-Pab 
iJ 
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i Can anything be better 
! than NICARB’ for coccidiosis? 


As you know, NICARB, a product of 
Merck research, has practically 
wiped out coccidiosis as a threat to 
broilers and replacement flocks. But, 
as nearly perfect as NICARB was— 
and is—in preventing coccidiosis in 
young and growing stock (a record 
of achievement in over three billion 
birds), it did leave one area for im- 
provement: NICARB could not be fed, 
at broiler levels, to breeders, or other 
birds in production, without side 
effects, 


Now—a potent, safe drug for 
birds of all ages—A program to 
test and screen other drugs to find a 
coccidiostat with the potency of 
NICARB, but without its side effects, 


Research and Production for 
Better Poultry Health 
and Nutrition 


© Merck & Co., Inc, 


was initiated at the Merck Research 
Laboratories. The result of that in- 
tensive laboratory search, rigidly 
tested under practical field condi- 
tions, is now available to the mem- 
bers of the poultry industry. That 
product—a proud companion to §.Q.® 
and NICARB—is GLYCAMIDE. 


Continuing leadership in cocci- 
diosis control—If you have used 
or recommended §8.Q. or NICARB you 
already know of the Merck assur- 
ance of quality that stands behind 
these time-tested products. With 
the same assurance you may now 
specify GLYCAMIDE for chicks of all 
ages! GLYCAMIDE is the most potent 
drug ever developed for the preven- 
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The new, safer 
coccidiostat from Merck, 
the makers of NICARB” 


tion of coccidiosis outbreaks. It is 
also one of the safest drugs of its 
kind. Fed at recommended levels, it 
will not interfere with subsequent 
fertility, hatchability, eggshell pig- 
mentation or internal egg quality. 
However, GLYCAMIDE is not cur- 
rently recommended for birds in 
production. Merck & Co., Inc., 
Chemical Division, Rahway, N. J. 


*Trademark of Merck & Co., Inc. for glycarbylamide. 
®Merck & Co., Inc. for nicarbazin and sulfaquinoraline. 


Choose the coccidiostat that suits your 
needs— NICARB—for broilers—S.Q. for 
turkeys—and GLYCAMIDE-the universal 
coccidiostat—for broilers, and replace- 
ment chicks for laying and breeding flocks. 


G/yCamide 


with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 
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IN ILLINOIS— 


Custom Miller Finds Farm 
Supply Store Builds Profits 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


An excellent custom mill volume is 
done by the Niemeyer Farm Store, 
Mattoon, Ill., but a farm supply store 
in the front of the mill is a real 
money-maker, too. 

This farm store, stocking a wide 
variety of farm items, accounted for 
26% of the feed firm’s profit last year. 
Feed and fertilizer accounted for the 
rest, according to Forrest Campbell, 
manager. 

“A well-stocked store like this 


makes sales almost by itself,” says 
Mr. Campbell. “We keep the items 
clean, well-displayed and lighted, and, 
of course, do some related selling 
when we can. But the large majority 
of our sales come from farmers who 
walk in to pay feed bills or to inquire 
about feed. They see some item, ask 
questions, and often they buy.” 

Mr. Campbell, who manages the 
store for H. Niemeyer, who also has a 
coal business, said the store carries 


PROFITABLE COMBINATION—Shown here is the Niemeyer Farm Store, 
Mattoon, Ill. The store, in the foreground, combined with a custom mill, at 
the rear of the store, make a profitable enterprise for the Illinois firm. The 
farm store last year accounted for 26% of the profits. Growth of the mill also 
brings growth to the store, according to Forrest Campbell, manager. 


NEW DRY MOLASSES 


AVAILABLE FOR IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT! 


WRITE TODAY FOR PROFIT MAKING 
FACTS ABOUT NATICO! 


to sell. 


FOR BEEF AND DAIRY CATTLE, SWINE, 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The Nerth American Treding & import Company, 101 Arsenal St., St. Leas, Misseari. Telephece: PRespect 6-0658 


Remember, something wonderful happens 
when you add NATICO! 


Pass the word along to your customers —add 
NATICO to feed; subtract dollars from feed- 
ing costs! NATICO is the new, dry all molasses 
product —no carriers, no fillers —with a guar- 
anteed 48% sugar content that adds attractive 
color and fragrance to feed. Even makes dry, 
home-grown grains and roughages tasty. 
Packed in easy-to-handle 50-lb. bags, 
NATICO is economical to buy, profitable 


items such as veterinary tools, elec- 
tric fence, power lawn mowers, in- 
secticides, steel goods, farm chemi- 
cals, egg crates and pails, poultry and 
barn equipment, V belts, sprayers, 
charcoal pellets, barn and house and 
machinery paint. 


Paints Sell Well 


Mr. Campbell says he sells a lot of 
paints. Many farmers buy paint to 
give their farm machinery a new look 
and to keep it from rusting. Farm 
machinery now represents a big in- 
vestment for the farmer, and he 
wants to keep it in good condition, 
Mr. Campbell said. Likewise, the 
farmer has found that it pays to keep 

(Continued on page 22) 


LOAD OUT AREA—Shown here is 
the rear of the Niemeyer feed mill at 
Mattoon, Ill. This part of the mill was 
built a year ago when the mill was 
remodeled. The remodeling increased 
mill traffic, Mr. Campbell said, and 
much of the traffic finds its way into 
the farm supply store. 


FEED HANDLING COSTS CUT 
with 
VIBRATORS 


Feed men are finding they can materially 
cut operating costs by installing Cleve- 
land Vibrators on bins, loading chutes, 
mixers and weighers. 

When handled in gravity flow bins, 
gtain tends to pack and bridge, stopping 
the flow and causing a needless waste 
of time. This plugging effect is worse 
when liquid fortifiers such as molasses 
are added. 

The constant jiggling supplied by a 
Cleveland Vibrator keeps the feed in 
motion. There is no opportunity for the 
individual grains to stick to each other. 
Cleveland Vibrators eliminate plugging 
before it gets started. 


For complete details, including prices, write te 
THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 


Dept. FS, 2929 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


POULTRY 


~ 
be the first to feature... iar 
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Chase makes bags of all kinds — multiwall paper, 
textile, Saxolin open-mesh, Polytex film, laminated, 
waterproof ... consumer-size bags and larger. 


Bag Plants and Sales Offices Coast to Coast 
—a nation wide staff of bag specialists 


Our 111th Year 
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Consistency wins 
in the 
bag business, too! 


No horseshoe player can pile up points merely by 
swinging his arms. It’s pitching ringers consistently 


that makes him an expert. 


In the bag business, too, good delivery and smooth 
follow through—without lost motion—are sure proof 


of experience and know-how. 


Dealing with Chase can be like hanging a horse- 
shoe over the door, for it brings both good bags and 
good will that naturally follow when so many do 


so much to create them. 


CHASE 


BAG COMPANY 


155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
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stepping 
customer 


protits 


when your feed tags carry these disease claims for 


Aureomycin 


NO OTHER ANTIBIOTIC OFFERS SO MANY! 


Government-approved claims assure your customers 
that they’re getting the maximum in antibiotic value 
when they buy feeds containing AUREOMYCIN 
Chlortetracycline. 


No other antibiotic — or combination of antibi- 
otics — can claim to be so effective against so many 
diseases and prove it! AUREOMYCIN in feeds gives 
day-in, day-out protection against profit-wasting 
diseases. It stimulates growth. Birds and animals 
thrive on it — stay healthy and thrifty. They pro- 
duce more meat and eggs in less time on less feed. 


On the dollars-and-cents side: only a small frac- 
tion of the extra benefits goes to pay for the cost 
of the AUREOMYCIN. The rest is extra profit for your 
customers. They also enjoy a tremendous saving in 
the extra costs that disease entails. 


The manufacturer whose feeds produce such re- 
sults can be sure of continuing customer loyalty. 
What better reason can you have to recommend 
feeds containing AUREOMYCIN! 


AGRICULTURAL 


| a Better health for customers’ livestock and poultry 
7 
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FARM SUPPLIES ON DISPLAY—One of the top selling lines in the Nie- 


meyer Farm Store, Mattoon, Ill. is insecticides. Four long, wooden shelves 
along the rear wall of the store are stocked with insecticides and poultry 
remedies. In season, these are also carried in island displays at the front of the 
store. 


his buildings painted, both barn and 
house, and the Niemeyer Farm Store 
sells a large volume of paint for this 
purpose. 

“We find that paint is a year- 
around item,” says Mr. Campbell. “In 
spring, summer and fall, the farmer 
buys paint for the building exteriors. 
In fall and winter, he buys and uses 
paint for machinery and also for home 
interiors. Believe me, many farmers 
can buy and use more than $200 
worth of paint, brushes and supplies 
in one year. Paint is a fine related 
line with us, for practically every one 
of our feed customers is a prospect.” 

This store also has a stock of hog 
serums for use by farmers, and it 
keeps them in a refrigerator. 

Another line which sells well is in- 
secticides. Mr. Campbell has a large 
stock well displayed. Four long, wood- 
en shelves on the rear wall of the 
store are stocked with insecticides 
and poultry remedies. In season, a 
couple of up-front islands carry these 
materials, too. 

The store carries a stock of veter- 


GOLDEN 
EGG 
SALES 
PROGRAM 


“Golden Eggs” mean extra profit for you. The addition- 
al profit a farmer gets per ton when his flock is laying 
at top capacity means a better customer and a more 
prosperous farmer. Red Rose is pushing the “Golden 
Egg” idea because 70% to 80% lay is practical with 
the average flock using the Red Rose Poultry Program. 
We've proved it in the laboratory—and on the farm. 


Red Rose’s “Golden Egg” promotion reaches your 
customers through farm magazine, direct mail and point- 
of-purchase advertising. It is a sound, sensible story 
that farmers will understand. Profit by tying in with 
this BIG Red Rose campaign. 


FARM MAGAZINES 
DIRECT MAIL 
POINT OF SALE 


Ask your Red Rose Salesman 
what GOLDEN EGGS mean to you. 


Reo © 


GUARANTEED = 


OSE. 


ANIMAL HEALTH—Veterinary tools 
get a good sale at the Niemeyer Farm 
Store. A good hog and cattle feeding 
area, the farms around Mattoon have 
a steady need for veterinary tools. 
Forrest Campbell, manager, shows a 
prospective buyer some equipment. 


inary tools which farmers are buying. 
Castrator tools are very much in de- 
mand in this hog and cattle country. 

V belts are used extensively on al- 
most every farm, so Mr. Campbell has 
a sizeable stock. Screws and bolts and 
other farm hardware are in excellent 
demand, too, for farmers have con- 
stant need of such items in a me- 
chanized operation. 

Farmer’s Needs Expanding 
“As farms become more mechanized 


and specialized, the farmer has need 
for many more products, and we can 


MILL EQUIPMENT—Forrest Camp- 
bell, manager of the Niemeyer Farm 
Store and mill at Mattoon, DL, is 
shown by one of the Kelly Duplex 
mixers used by the mill. The mill has 
a two-ton and a 1!,-ton mixer. 


(0 


COLUMBIA 


1607 Woshington & 
LOUIS 1, MO 


Which grain dryer 
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Daycom, Inc. 
Third Ave. N.E. Minneapolis 13 
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From Maine to Florida; 
Ohio to the Atlantic 
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To meet the ever-increasing demand for Nopco’s line of poultry and live- 
stock feed supplements, and particularly our NOPCO-PAK® custom- 
blended vitamin mixes, we are proud to announce new production facilities 


at Peoria, Illinois. 


NOPCO'S NEW PEORIA PLANT: 


e@ Was designed and engineered completely by Nopco, with know-how developed 
through years of experience as one of the leading premix manufacturers ’ 


e@ Has been equipped by Nopco with the most modern manufacturing equipment 
e Is staffed and supervised by experienced Nopco personnel 
@ Will employ all the basic materials produced by Nopco 


@ Is ready to serve you... right now 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Harrison, N.J. * Richmond, Calif. * Peoria, Ill. * Cedartown, Ga. * Chicago, Ill. 


Producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D, niacin, calcium pantothenate, choline chloride, Nopco-Paks, and other products 


wer | 
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ROLLER MILL—A Roskamp’s roller 
mill is part of the equipment at the 
Niemeyer Farm Store and mill. Man- 
ager Forrest Campbell is shown at 
the roller mill. 


serve him through our farm supply 
store,” states Mr. Campbell. “We 
are constantly looking for related 
lines that we can add.” 

Last year the store modernized its 
mill, and this step increased mill 
traffic. Much of the mill traffic finds 
its way into the farm supply store. 

Present equipment includes a 75 
h.p. Bryant mill, with 35 h.p. blower, 
a two-ton Kelly Duplex mixer, a 1%- 
ton Kelly Duplex mixer, and a Ros- 
kamp roller mill. Mr. Campbell states 
that with the new equipment he can 
grind a ton of ear corn in 10 minutes. 
Formerly it required an hour to grind 
two tons of ear corn. The mill can 
now process a ton of feed for a farm- 
er in about 15 minutes. 

Grinding prices are 20¢ cwt. for 
fine, 15¢ cwt. for coarse and 5¢ for 
mixing. There is some cob grinding 
done for a charge of 30¢ cwt. No corn 
selling is done. 

“Since we installed the new equip- 
ment, we are getting new customers,” 
says Mr. Campbell. “Our capacity is 
tripled, and we are able to operate 


with two men most of the time, in- 
cluding delivery. I don’t believe our 
grinding and mixing are making a 
profit, if you exclude the concentrates, 
but it comes close to it. Good equip- 
ment is definitely a trade builder for 
us.” 
Gives Field Service 

The firm sells Wayne Feeds, and 
Mr. Campbell says he spends a great 
deal of time in the field with the 
Wayne salesman at various times of 
the year. In this way he contacts 
many farmers and can taik over their 
feeding problems in detail with them. 

Some newspaper advertising is 
done, and occasional direct mail is 
used, reports Mr. Campbell. The store 
also uses manufacturers’ signs and 
literature to good advantage in its 
farm supply store. Feed folders, espe- 
cially, are made handy for customers 
to pick up and take home. 

Collections for feed have been quite 
good this year. Many farmers who 
buy items at the farm store pay cash 
for them, but are inclined to charge 
their feed purchases. By keeping a 


ime 


BRAND 


More 


an a dozen years ago 
we acceptéthreses 
obligation—an obligation to dw 


ch as our 
custom- 


ers, as well as to ourselves. The Lime Crest ReSearch 
Laboratory was built and staffed in 1945, and 
research has been under way there ever since. 


This never-ceasing research has been of great value 
to Lime Crest’s customers because it has provided 
them with consistently better trace-mineral pre- 
mixes—distinctly better than could have been pro- 


Ne 
Crest 


vided without research. 


LIME CREST TRACE-MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Made by LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA, NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 


World's Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


CANADIAN DISTRIBUTOR: The Ash Chemical Co., 353 St. Nicholas St., Montreal 1, P. Q. 


Daniel O. Walstad 


STAFF ENGINEER—Daniel O. Wal- 
stad has been appointed a staff engi- 
neer, agricultural division, American 
Cyanamid Co., New York, it has been 
announced by Frank A. Washburn, 
division general manager. Mr. Wal- 
stad will do liaison work in technical 
chemical sales, manufacturing and re- 
search on product development. Prior 
to joining Cyanamid, he headed the 
U.S. Army Chemical Corps phos- 
phates development works, a joint 
project of the Army and Tennessee 
Valley Authority. He is a chemical 
engineering graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 


close watch on feed accounts, how- 
ever, and by reminding delinquents 
about paying, Mr. Campbell and his 
staff manage to keep outstanding ac- 
counts at a low level. 

Because Illinois farmers like to 
shop six days a week, the store is 
open from 7 a.m. until 5 p.m. every 
day, including Saturdays. The mill 
and store are located close to the busy 
Mattoon downtown section. Mattoon 
is considered one of the better agri- 
cultural trade centers in the state. 


BUYS FEED STORE 
MARION, S.D.—W. W. Brady an- 
nounces that he has purchased Earl 
Wieman’s interest in the Marion Feed 
& Seed store. 


Make sure 
Your broilers come from 
ARBOR ACRES females ! 


Gabor Cleves 


BROWER 


FEED MIXER 


Earn up to $1.50 profit per 
by mixing your own 
brand of feed with the 
MIXER. the 
extra profits soon pay for it! 
WHIRLS the ingredients 
instead of just tumbling 
them .. . mixes a perfect 
blend in about 10 minutes 
. «+ fast, economical! Built 
for years of trouble-free 
service. Five sizes. World's 
Largest Selling Mixer! 


BROWER MFG, CO., 566 N. Third St., Quincy, Ill, 


Write for FREE CATALOG 
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It’s sure to be here 
every week of the year 


Solulac is no fair weather bird. Formulate your feeds with it 
and feel confident you can get it week after week after 
week. It’s a sure thing, to profit from Solulac’s high nutri- 
tional values .. . its unidentified growth factors . . . its vita- 
mins. Guaranteed to be free flowing. Production every week 
of the year —in 50 and 100 pound bags or bulk carloads. 
Write, wire or phone. Grain Processing Corporation is also 
a continuous source of corn distillers dried grains. 


GRAIN PROCESSING CORPORATION 


MUSCATINE, |OWA e@ Telephone AMherst 3-1321 TWX 495 
Primary Fermentation Products 


Copyright 1958 


Riboflavin — Vitamin B-12 — Bacitracin — GP-101, source of whey and other unidentified growth factors. 
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The Role of Amino Acids 


In Broiler Nutrition 


By Dr. Kenneth H. Maddy 
Monsanto Chemical Co. 


EDITOR'S NOTE: In the accom- 
panying article, Dr. Kenneth H. Mad- 
dy discusses in some detail the role 
of amino acids in broiler nutrition. 
Using various diets as illustrations, 
he presents data on the effect of mu- 
tual supplementation of amino acids 
from different proteins and synthetic 
sources. This article is from a talk 
by Dr. Maddy, a researcher with the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., at the 
Georgia Poultry Institute. 


¥ 


The last decade has brought about 
a remarkable development in the 
scientific feeding of chickens, especial- 
ly broilers. It has evolved from a 
crude art to a highly specialized 
science with the result that, today, 
broilers receive a more nutritious, 
better-balanced diet than do any 
other domestic animals — including 
humans. 

This evolution in the science of 
feeding broilers began advancing ra- 
pidly soon after World War II when 
soybean meal was found to be a read- 
ily available, cheap and nutritionally 
adequate protein feedstuff for chick- 
ens. At this same time, the chemical 
and pharmaceutical industries intro- 
duced synthetic vitamins at a price 
that justified their use in feeds. The 
addition of synthetic vitamins re- 
duced the need for such by-product 
feed components as fish meal, meat 


scraps, wheat middlings, bran, etc. 
Meanwhile, the low cost of soybean 
meal won out over the use of other 
sources of proteins for feeds. These 
changes in broiler feed composition 
resulted not only in a more efficient 
feed than was heretofore possible but 
also in a feed in which soybean meal 
was the major protein source. 

The increase in feed efficiency was 
due to the replacing of large amounts 
of crude fibrous materials with feed- 
stuffs such as corn that supplied a 
higher level of energy. This was the 
beginntihg of high energy feeds so 
familiar to all of us today. With the 
introduction of synthetic sources of 
vitamin Bn, the feed industry became 
even less dependent upon sources of 
animal protein in their diet—and in- 
creasingly dependent upon soybean 
meal as the primary source of pro- 
tein in the diet. 

The introduction of antibiotics and 
other feed medicaments used to sup- 
press subclinical diseases that tend 
to depress growth permitted the bird 
to grow at a rate more nearly ap- 
proaching its genetic capacity. This 
increase in the rate of growth has 
placed an added stress on each nu- 
trient in the feed bag. The feed nu- 
tritionist has been required to look 
even more critically at each ingred- 
ient in that feed bag to make sure 
that it is filling a useful function and 
cannot be replaced by some other 


Figure 1 
barrel stave analogy of “LIMITING” Amino Acid Concept 


PARTIAL DEFICIENCY 
of any one amino acid 
limits extent of 
protein synthesis 


ABSENCE OF ANY ONE 
amino acid required 
prohibits protein synthesis 


PRACTICAL DIETARY GOAL: 
all amino acid 
requirements met... 
no deficiencies, 
no excesses. 


DIET 1 


DIET 2 
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synthetic or natural feedstuff that 
will do a more efficient job of grow- 
ing birds. 

Amino Acids 

After satisfying the vitamin and 
mineral requirements of the bird, the 
most critical feed component is pro- 
tein, that class of materials so es- 
sential for growth and tissue devel- 
opment. Of course, this requirement 
for protein in the diet is actually a 
requirement for the amino acids that 
make up the protein. There are 21 
amino acids of biological importance 
linked together like links in a chain 
to form the protein molecules. 

One can readily see that the pos- 
sibility for combinations of these 21 
amino acids is very great, and ac- 
tually a large number of proteins are 
known to exist in nature. However, 
the problem of protein supplementa- 
tion is not as complex as would first 
appear since these proteins, upon di- 
gestion, are broken down to their in- 
dividual amino acids which are then 
used by the bird to manufacture its 
own specific tissue proteins. Thus, the 
nutritional value of a protein is de- 
termined by the levels of biologically 
available amino acids that are con- 
tained in that protein. 

Each class of animals groups to- 
gether its own unique pattern of 
amino acids in forming its own spe- 
cific tissue proteins. The arrangement 
of amino acids in chick muscle tissue, 
for example, will differ both qualita- 
tively and quantitatively from the 
arrangement in chick liver protein. 
The protein requirements of a chick 
are satisfied, therefore, if the amino 
acid requirements of a chick are sat- 
isfied. 

Although there are more than 21 
amino acids known today, only 11 of 
them are required pre-formed in the 


diet of the chick. Of these 11, only 
six appear to be in sufficiently short 
supply in broiler diets of today to be 
of practical interest to the poultry 
nutritionist. These six amino acids in 
decreasing order of economic impor- 
tance are methionine, cystine, lysine, 
glycine, tryptophan and arginine. 

All amino acids required for a par- 
ticular tissue synthesis must be pres- 
ent at the same time and in the pro- 
per amount at the site of the biologi- 
cal transformation into proteins. This 
means that a deficiency of any one 
essential amino acid will limit the 
utilization of all other essential amino 
acids, i.e., only as much tissue can 
be made by the bird as there are 
parts to go around. A shortage of 
one means that the others left over 
are wasted. Because of this, it is 
clear that one can no longer consider 
simply the protein level of a diet in 
the determination of nutritional ade- 
quacy. 

“Barrel Stave” Analogy 

This can be better illustrated by 
the use of an analogy as shown in 
Figure 1. Here in the left hand corner 
one sees a most unusual barrel in 
that the staves are of irregular 
lengths. Some of them stick out be- 
yond the rim, with others being 
shorter than the rim of the barrel. 
Now if one wanted to hold water in 
that barrel, it can be readily seen 
that the amount of water that can 
be held is limited by the shortest 
stave and that the rest of the staves 
of that barrel serve no useful purpose. 
The same situation holds in the feed- 
ing of unbalanced proteins in that 
the amount of the protein that can 
be utilized by the animal for tissue 
protein synthesis is determined by 
the first limiting amino acid, with 

(Continued on page 30) 
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1. Physiological stresses—rapid growth, accelerated egg 
production, extreme temperature changes—are eco- 
nomically important in the poultry industry, according 
to several authorities. * 


2. A nutritionally complete diet helps birds thrive under 
physiological stress. 


3. Vitamin E has been recognized as an essential part of 
a nutritionally complete diet for chickens. 


4. But the vitamin E content of the ingredients in mod- 
ern poultry feeds is subject to wide variations. 


5. So feed manufacturers assure themselves against a 
vitamin E deficiency in their products by using a vita- 
min E supplement. *Literature reference on request 


The supplement to use is Myvamix® Vitamin E Feed Supplement. It has 20,000 
International Units of Vitamin E per pound on a soy grit base. The vitamin 
is in the form of d-alpha-tocophery! acetate which makes it stable against 
heat, long storage, and the influence of other feed ingredients. It’s the form 
that is the most potent biologically, too. The cost is only a few dimes per ton 
of feed. You get a quotation and more information from Distillation Products 
Industries, Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York, Chicago, and Memphis 
¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


producers of Also... vitamin A . . . distilled monoglycerides 
Win ... some 3600 Eastman Organic 
Myvamix D Chemicals for science and industry 
Vitamin E 


Distillation Products Industries 


is a division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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BROILER FEED MANUFACTURERS: 


Here’s how OM AFAC gives you 


== 

In each quantity of SS 
OMAFAC costing.......§ 


Y0 lj GET VITAMIN B.. 
worth approximately 12% of the cost of the OMAFAC 
YOU GET STREPTOMYCIN 
worth approximately 60% of the cost of the OMAFAC 


YOu GET protein, calcium, phosphorus, etc. 
worth approximately 24% of the cost of the OMAFAC 


YET ONLY 0.5% OF OMAFAC 


can replace 4 to 5% of crude sources of U.G.F. You get 
improved growth and feed conversion—you get a finer ration 
at a significantly lower cost per ton. 
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MORE THAN YOU 


®OMAFAC is a Squibb trademark. 


? SQUIBB 
Me 

cone? 


© OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 1958 


OMAFAC is recommended in broiler rations 
as a partial replacement for crude sources of 
U.G.F. (Unidentified Growth Factors) such 
as fish meal, fish solubles, distiller’s dried 
solubles, butyl fermentation solubles, dried 
whey, dried milk, dried brewer’s yeast, etc. 


A FORMULA CONTAINING 6 to 8% of these various 

crudes can be reduced to 2 to 3% and the balance 
of 4 to 5% 

replaced with 0.5% of OMAFAC, yet growth and 

feed conversion are greater than your original ration. 


BUT THAT’S NOT ALL! 

10 lb. of Omafac per ton can supply more 
than 5 mg. of vitamin B12, 15 gms. of Strep- 
tomycin, and important quantities of protein, 
calcium, phosphorus and other critical 
nutrients. 


OMAFAC MAKES YOUR JOB EASIER 
A glance at the Omafac label and you know 
the percentage of Streptomycin, protein, fat, 


fiber and N.F.E. in every 50 Ib. multiwall 
bag. Omafac is in dependable, year-round 


supply. 


DO YOU HAVE THE OMAFAC 26-PAGE 
BROCHURE containing supplementary exper- 
iments? Includes comprehensive data, charts, 
etc., reporting field trials with Omafac. For 
your complimentary copy, write: 


Chemical Sales Department 


E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


DIVISION OF OLIN MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORP. 
745 Fifth Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


List 4385 


OMAFAC 
SQUIBB 
Dried Extracted Penicillin and Strepto- 


mycin Meal and Fermentation Solubles 
with Streptomycin Sulfate 


GUARANTEED ANALYSIS: 
Streptomycin activity as free base not less than 1.2 Gm. 
per ib. (equivalent to 15 Gm. streptomycin sulphate) 


Crude Protein . . Notless than 23% 


Crude Fat . Not less than 0.8% 
Crude Fiber . Not more than 9.0% 
N.F.E. ...... Notlessthan 27% 


For use as an antibiotic and growth factor 
supplement in animal feeds only 


E-R:Squiss & Sons, NEw YORK 


Meteo BA 
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“ABSOLUTE ACCURACY!" . . . for accurate and distinctive FEED TAGS 
call or write us today. It will pay you to investigate. 


Contact Jack McAnulty . . . 


THOMPSON PRINTING CO. 


3 Russell St., Hammond, Indiana 
Telephone: WEstmore 3-0776 


| * Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 


FOR 


WELL-BALANCED 
NUTRITIVE FEEDS 


BOTH GRAIN FERMENTATION PRODUCTS 


These economy fortifiers are rich in proteins, 
vegetable fats, and highly nutritious. They also 
contain essential Vitamin B-G Complex factors, 
as well as unidentified growth factors. Mixing 
Nadrisol or Produlac in your formula feeds will 
promote quicker growth, greater meat and egg 
yield and will produce feeds your customers want 
to buy. It’s a good way to gain and hold customer 


acceptance. 


Sold only to manufacturers of formula feeds. 


NATIONAL DISTILLERS 


PRODUCTS COMPANY 
GRAIN PRODUCTS SALES 


99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N.Y. 
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the remaining amino acids being lost 
to the animal. 

The next barrel illustrates what 
happens when one has a complete 
deficiency of an essential amino acid 
as represented by a missing stave. 
This barrel is even less efficient than 
the first one in that no water could 
be added to it. Such a protein if fed 
as the sole source of amino acids is 
of no value to an animal in that no 
prctein synthesis can occur. The ideal 
barrel has all the staves of uniform 
length with no surplus or deficiency 
of staves. 

The ultimate in amino acid supple- 
mentation is when all amino acids 
present in feedstuffs are utilized, with 
no surpluses for the animal to get rid 
of. An excess of amino acids in a diet 
is not only wasteful of the amino 
acids but also wasteful of energy in 
that such energy as is contributed to 
the animal could be more efficiently 
and economically obtained from fats 
of carbohydrates. 


Better Understanding 


The amino acid requirements of the 
chick have been the subject of con- 
siderable study over the last 10 years 
and, aithough many unanswered ques- 
tions still remain, we are beginning 
to better understand the entire pic- 
ture and are now able to evaluate 
proteins in the light of their nutri- 
tional adequacy based on their amino 
acid patterns. As a standard for use 
in work of this type, one can best 
use the amino acid requirements as 
established by the National Research 
Council (NRC). These requirements 
have been arrived at as a result of 
work from many laboratories on 
many types of diets. However, one 
must remember that they are only 
rough approximations and, further- 


more, that they hold true only for 
diets containing 20% protein of high 
biological availability and a relatively 
lew level of energy. 

The amino acid content of feed- 
stuffs has been determined through 
the use of chemical, microbiological 
and chromatographic techniques. 
These values are available in table 
form from numerous sources. The 
best values available to date have 
been combined by Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Co. in the form of a slide rule 
calculator, thus considerably easing 
the difficulties involved in calculating 
the amino acid content of feedstuffs. 

To determine if a particular diet 
is adequate for a specific class of 
livestock one must determine the 
amount of each amino acid present 
in the complete feed and compare 
these levels with the nutritional re- 
quirements of that animal. The an- 
swer obtained by this method is only 
a first approximation, however, since 
many other factors that affect a spe- 
cific requirement must be taken into 
consideration. 


Factors Affecting Requirements 


Some of the factors that affect 
amino acid requirements are: 

1. The biological availability of 
each amino acid in each feedstuff. 


2. The plane of nutrition of the 
animal. 


3. The level of total protein in 
the diet. 


4. The level of available energy 
in the diet. 


5. The level of all other nutrients 
in the diet. 


6. The level of non-essential amino 
acids. 


7. The ratio of certain essential 
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amino acids to other essential amino 
acids. 

8. The presence of so-called “un- 
identified factors.” 

9. The ratio of free amino acids 
to protein-bound amino acids. 

10. The age and strain of the ani- 
mal. 

Thus it can be seen that amino 
acid supplementation is not a simple 
problem of addition but requires 
careful evaluation of all of the above 
factors. However, even though many 
unanswered questions remain today, 
the knowledge that we have obtained 
does allow the feed man to formulate 
diets today that are far superior in 
nutritional adequacy, especially as 
related to protein requirements. 


Four Diets 


To better illustrate these princi- 
ples, four broiler diets are formulated 
to illustrate specific principles that 
are discussed here. These diets are 
used as illustrations of principles and 
are not to be considered as suggested 
or recommended commercial formu- 
las. All four diets contain 1000 cal- 
ories of productive energy per pound 
of feed. 

The first three contain 21% pro- 
tein, and the fourth contains 28% 
protein. These examples will illus- 
trate the effect of mutual supple- 
mentation of amino acids from differ- 
ent proteins and also indicate some 
of the factors that go into formula- 
tion of balanced proteins in a broiler 
feed. These will be illustrated graph- 
ically by representing in bar graph 
form the amino acid requirements of 
the broiler as established by the Na- 
tional Research Council. These forms 
of representation of requirements for 
the six amino acids of practical sig- 
nificance will form the background 
in all the following examples. 

The first illustration (Diet 1) is an 
attempt to build an adequate broiler 
feed using only corn and soybean 
meal as the protein sources. In all 
these illustrations dehulled soybean 
meal containing 50% protein was 
used. For simplicity’s sake, let us as- 
sume that all micronutrients and min- 
erals comprise a total of 6% of the 
diet and that fat, corn and all protein 
feedstuffs make up the remaining 
94%. This diet would, therefore, con- 
tain 4% fat, 60% corn, and 30% de- 
hulled soybean oi] meal. The amino 
acids contributed by 60% corn are 
shown in Figure 1. Corn is not a 
major source of amino acids in the 
diet of the chick and if this were the 
only source of protein in the diet a 
deficiency of all amino acids would 
occur. 

Now let us add 30% soybean meal 
to the corn and see how this has con- 
tributed to the total amino acid pat- 
tern (Figure 1). Here one can see 
that the NRC requirements for the 
amino acids (outlined with lines) are 
quite well satisfied with the exception 
of methionine and cystine. An impor- 
tant biological inter-relationship 


Nutritionally 


2 Ibs. MHA 


700 Ibs. SOYBEAN OIL 
MEAL 


exists between methionine and cystine 
in that a requirement for cystine can 
be satisfied by either methionine or 
cystine but a surplus of cystine will 
not satisfy a requirement for methio- 
nine. Thus cystine can be utilized by 
the bird only up to its requirement 
for cystine per se and not in excess 
of that amount. Methionine, however, 
will satisfy the requirements for both 
methionine and cystine. 

Since this diet is deficient in total 
sulfur amino acids, it is obvious that 
the other essential amino acids can 
be utilized only up to the proportion 
of the requirements of the sulfur 
amino acids that are satisfied. Thus, 
even though this diet would on anal- 
ysis contain 20.7% protein, it will 
actually contain only 17% available 
protein. Thus, the diet is unable to 
satisfy the total protein requirement 
of the bird. To improve this diet we 
can add other protein feedstuffs to 
satisfy this deficiency of methionine 
or we can add methionine itself. 


Other Ingredients 


A new diet (Diet 2) can be formu- 
lated to illustrate the effect of addi- 
tion of several other animal proteins 
to this diet. Once again the NRC 
amino acid requirement pattern will 
serve as the base line. Because of the 
addition of other feedstuffs, this diet 
contains only 56% corn. The amino 
acids contribution from this amount 
of corn is shown in Figure 2, and once 
again this diet is deficient in all of 
the amino acids under consideration. 
The addition of 23% soybean meal to 
the corn improves the amino acid 
levels, but the diet is still deficient 
in total sulfur amino acids, arginine, 
glycine and lysine. Addition of a mix- 
ture of 2% fish solubles, 2% alfalfa 
meal and 2% dried whey, all excellent 
sources of animal protein, provides 
sufficient lysine to satisfy the bird’s 
requirements. The addition of a com- 
bination of 2% poultry feather meal 
and 2% poultry by-product meal 
(offal meal) still fails to satisfy fully 
the bird’s requirements for methio- 
nine, even though excesses of argi- 
nine, lysine and tryptophan are pres- 
ent. In making these calculations, it 
was assumed that the amino acids 
contained in these natural feedstuffs 
are fully available to the bird. This 
is not correct since we do know that 
the biological availability of amino 
acids in proteins varies from 40 to 
85%. Much research is being done 
on this subject at the present time 
in the hope that in the near future 
it will be possible to predetermine 
the exact level of biologically avail- 
able amino acids in individual feed- 
stuffs and in combinations of feed- 
stuffs such as complete feeds. 


Third Diet 


Let us now attempt to build a 
broiler diet using still other combin- 
ations of ingredients. This third diet 
(Diet 3) is formulated with relatively 


CLASS 
2100 


Portable 
Electric 


Bag 
Closing 
Machine 


ERE is a handy little 
machine that makes bag 
closing fast, easy, and econom- 


ical. It is recommended where™ 


operations are limited or inter- 
mittent and do not justify 
installation of large, high pro- 
duction machines. 


@ LIGHTWEIGHT — 91 lbs. 
Carry it anywhere. No installation; 
requires only an electrical outlet. 


POWERFUL — Exclusive top 
and bottom feed for greater power 
and production. Direct drive motor 
with thumb control button. 


@ VERSATILE—Closes bags made of cotton, burlap, jute, multi- 
wall paper, laminated paper. Produces two-thread stitch Type 401, 


or can be furnished to produce single-thread chain stitch Type 101. 


@ SAFE—Anyone can operate it. No special training required. Can 
be obtained with overhead suspension. Also, can be supplied with 
pedestal bracket. Send for descriptive literature. 


® 
Union Special MACHINE COMPANY 


Originator of Filled Bag Closing Machines 


413 North Franklin Street 


Chicago 10, Illinois 


high levels of fish meal and meat 


FULLY 


INSURED! 


Luther S. Fisher, President, Fisher Grain, Inc. of Woodward, Okla. Says: 


“We Bought Our Hot Spot System Because We Want To Be Fully Insured!” 


Mr. Fisher, who has 2,380,000 bushels pro- 
tected by the Hot Spot Detector System goes 
on to say: “We have had several bins of mile 
heat up, and in each case we ran that particular 
grain through our drier and haven't had any 
loss. 


“Even with wet grain like last fall, we haven't 
any problem since the Hot Spot System tells 
us which bins must be dried to preseve the 
grade of the grain.” 

Just like over 3,000 other progressive grain 
men, Mr. Fisher knows he can depend on the 
guaranteed accuracy of the Hot Spot System. 


HOTSPOT 


DETECTOR- INC, 


WORLD'S LEADING MANUFACTURER OF TEMPERATURE MEASURING SYSTEMS 


214 THIRD STREET + DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


He knows it is not necessary to turn, fumingate 
or even dry unless Hot Spot Detector tells him 


to. 


Write for full profit seving informetice in- 
cluding the new 16 poge, color iMustreted 
booklet, “Quick Fects About Sefe Storage”. 
You'll find it cremmed with statements from 
leeding grain cuthorities, telling how te store 


| THIS COUPON IS YOUR TICKET 
: TO SAFE STORAGE 


, Te receive full information about the Hot 


| attach to your letterhead, sign und mail to us. 
' No obligation, of course. 


, Spot Detector System, just clip this coupon, ! 
' 


There Are Meny Tempereture Systems, BUT ONLY ONE HOT SPOT! 
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This Sign of PROMPT SERVICE 


Means more than just quick shipment from our Memphis 
warehouse stocks of leading vitamins, antibiotics, growth 
factors and minerals. It means Personal Service, too, in 
helping with formulation, registration and in other ways 
when our customers need it. Call us. 


PLESS & SHEAHAN MEMPHIS, TENN. 


BOX 2654 TELEPHONE—JACKSON 6-6411 


Theo. W. Martin & Son 
3166 Maple Drive, Atlanta 5, Ga. CEdar 7-753! 


JOBBERS 
) BROKERS 


| | WAREHOUSE STOCKS 


AGENTS 


“Serving the Feed Industry Since 1905” 


More Phosphorus—Less Fluorine in 


PHOS-FEED 


BRAND 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


MINERAL SUPPLEMENT FOR FEED MIXTURES 


Add Phos-Feed te yoor feeds fer phosphores contest 

The feed ingredient with phosphorus {1824% and 

21%) and calcium in most available form 

@ Contains LESS fluorine, less than .004% (less than 
40 parts per million!) 

eA economical source of sphorus, derived 
from 99. 9% pure Elemental 


Blends well... completely stable... stores 
without caking 
© A dependable supply, assured by quality- 


control from mine to user 


PHOSPHATE FEED SOLUTION 
Guaranteed Minimum Phosphorus—23.7 % 
Write or Phone for Information 


WRITE OR CALL CHEMICAL SALES DIVISION 


The AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL Ce. 
50 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y., Telephone BArciay 7-1400 


a 


Will Make 
You More 
Money! 


Lasts Longer 


CRIMPS ... CRACKS ... OR CRUMBLES EVERY KERNEL 
AVAILABLE ON LIBERAL TIME PAYMENT PLAN 


The W-W Roller Mill processes grain just the way your customers like it because 
it leaves no grain untouched. Makes feed more digestible so livestock eat it all . . . 
digest it all . . . gain more. Advanced Controls—with simplified adjustment wheel 
instead of levers (no wrenches required). Mill-type Rollers—with standard corruga- 
tions that last longer and can be regrooved more times than any other kind. 
Quality Built—on gray cast iron frame for long life. Compare and see! 
Mill Contractors and Installers Get Complete Information on the Equipment 
Write for complete literature on W-W Roller Mills. Also on the 
famous W-W Hammermills, Permanent Magnetic Separators. 


W-W GRINDER CORP. 
2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 Wichite 4, Kanses 


TABLE 2 


Predicted Methionine Requirement 


Predicted Requirement AA (X) 


NRC Methionine Requirement 


scraps—two proteins that are consid- 
ered by the feed industry to be excel- 
lent sources of amino acids. Once 
again we will start out with the 
familiar NRC amino acid require- 
ment pattern and build on that, start- 
ing with 59% cornmeal (Figure 3). 
We see the familiar picture of a very 
small but significant contribution of 
amino acids with no individual re- 
quirements being met. The addition 
of 18% soybean meal once again fails 
to satisfy any of the requirements for 
the essential amino acids. The addi- 
tion of alfalfa, fish solubles, and whey 
each at levels of 2% improves the 
amino acid pattern, but only trypto- 
phan is present in adequate amounts. 
To this diet are now added 5% fish 
meal and 3% meat scraps. It can be 
seen that in an attempt to satisfy the 
requirements of the bird for the total 
sulfur amino acids, large excesses of 
certain other amino acids develop. 
This is a practical example of an un- 
balanced amino acid pattern which, 
as shown by the barrel analogy, re- 
sults in inefficient use of the amino 
acids, since the surplus amino acids 
cannot be used for protein synthesis 
but must be degraded for use as 
energy. This is an inefficient and 
wasteful use of amino acids. 

It was pointed out previously that 
all three of these diets were formu- 
lated to contain 20% protein so that 
they would conform more closely to 
the amino acid requirements as estab- 
lished by the NRC. Most broiler 
starting diets of today contain from 
23% to 26% protein. An increase in 
the total level of protein increases 
the requirement for amino acids as 
does an increase in the level of en- 
ergy. Many questions need to be an- 
swered before we can predict with 
great precision the absolute amino 
acid requirement of the bird at all 
stages of growth and development 
and with all types of diets. 


Function of Protein, Energy 
The best available approximation is 
to determine the amino acid require- 
ments as a function of the levels of 
both dietary protein and energy. By 
correlating the growth response of 
chicks to various levels of methionine 
in practical corn-soybean meal ra- 
tions, we have established a series of 
values for the methionine require- 
ment as a function of the per cent 
of dietary protein at various ratios 
of calories of productive energy per 
pound of ration to per cent protein 
(C/P). These values are as shown in 
Table 1. 
TABLE 1 
Methionine requirement 


C/P ratio as % of dietary protein 
36-38 1.9 
41-43 2.15 
48-50 2.3 


It seemed reasonable to assume 
that protein and energy levels would 
exert the same effect on the require- 
ments of the other amino acids as on 
the methionine requirements. There- 
fore, it was assumed that the dietary 
requirements for the amino acids 
other than methionine would vary 
directly with the ratio of the dietary 
methionine requirement to the re- 
quirement for methionine as defined 
by NRC. This proportion is given in 
Table 2. 

To illustrate this method of cal- 
culation let us assume that a broiler 
starting ration contains 24% protein 
and 1000 calories of productive energy 
per pound of ration. What are the 
dietary requirements for methionine 
and arginine? The NRC requirements 


TABLE 3 
Amino acid Requirement as % of diet 
Methionine 0.45 
Cystine 0.35 
S Teyotorh 
an 

Arginine 1.20 

Lysine 0.90 


NRC Requirement for that AA 


for the important essential amino 
acids are shown in Table 3. 

In order to determine the require- 
ments for arginine and methionine, 
it is first necessary to calculate the 
C/P ratio. Thus 1000/24—42. As seen 
from the previous table, the methio- 
nine requirement at a C/P ratio of 
42 is 2.15 times the percentage of 
dietary protein. Thus, 2.15 .24— 
0.52% (methionine requirement). The 
arginine requirement is now deter- 
mined by use of the proportion listed 
above. (See Table 4.) 

This same method can be applied 
in the determination of requirements 
for all other essential amino acids. 


Fourth Diet 

To illustrate what happens to the 
amino acid pattern when very high 
levels of protein are used, a ration 
containing 28% protein but the same 
level of energy (1000 calories) was 
formulated (Diet 4). This diet is 
built up in the same manner as the 
first three, starting with corn. How- 
ever, the amino acid requirement 
pattern has been adjusted upward to 
correct for the higher level of protein 
(28%). In this diet a level of 36% 
corn is necessary (Figure 5). This 
amount will not satisfy the require- 
ment of the bird for any of the es- 
sential amino acids being studied. To 
this amount we now add the amino 
acids contributed by 35% soybean 
meal. This amount of soybean meal 
does a pretty good job of filling out 
the amino acid pattern in that the 
requirements for arginine, tryptophan 
and lysine are satisfied. However, the 
diet is still deficient in glycine, me- 
thionine and cystine. The addition of 
2% each of alfalfa meal, fish solubles 
and whey still fails to satisfy the re- 
quirements for glycine or total sulfur 
amino acids. To this diet is now add- 
ed 10% fish meal so as to bring the 
total protein level up to 28%. 

Although the requirement for sul- 
fur amino acids remains deficient, 
rather large excesses of all other 
amino acids are present. In order to 
provide for more efficient utilization 
of these surplus amino acids (i.e., for 
protein formation rather than non- 
specific energy) by the bird, as well 
as provide for optimum growth and 
feed efficiency, it will be necessary 
to increase the level of dietary en- 
ergy. This increase in the level of 
dietary energy will increase the re- 
quirements of the chick for each of 
the essential amino acids. The final 
amino acid requirement pattern and 
the levels of each amino acid present 
in the diet are shown in Figure 6. 
The addition of 200 calories of pro- 
ductive energy per pound of ration 
will now permit a more rapid rate 
of growth of broilers as well as a 
much more efficient utilization of the 
feed. 

Effect of Energy 

In making such dietary alterations, 
it is necessary to make certain that 
the dietary requirements for all other 
essential nutrients are also met, since 
the requirements for all nutrients 
are affected in the same way as are 
the amino acids. Thus the addition 
of energy to a diet can improve the 
growth rate of birds only if energy 
is the first growth limiting factor. 
This would appear to be obvious; yet 
much of the energy research being 
conducted today in poultry nutrition 
is of doubtful value because of failure 
to properly balance the diets for all 
other essential nutrients. If such bal- 
ance is maintained, the chick is cap- 
able of utilizing exceedingly high 
levels of dietary energy. An illustra- 
tion of this effect of energy on growth 
is presented in Table 5. These results 
are taken from a battery trial in the 
Monsanto laboratory. 

It can be seen why synthetic amino 

(Turn to AMINO ACIDS, page 60) 


TABLE 4 


Predicted Methionine Requirement (0.52) 


Predicted Arginine Req. (X) 


NRC Methionine Requirement (0.45) 


Predicted Arginine Requirement = |.2 x 0.52 = 1.39% 


NRC Arginine Requirement (!.2) 
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Almost everybody who brings problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-yearn 
ain flexible imagination. 


experience, skill and just pl 


WORTH 10,000 WORDS? ee 


That’s what Confucius said a picture is worth. 
And it could be. 


But when it is your brand pictured on your 
multiwall-bagged feed, the value depends on 
several things: modern, eye-catching design— 


crisp, bright, multicolor printing—good reg- 


BEMIS 
Bemis may already be making 


the better package you need. Call, write, or ask 
your Bemis man. 


ister—superior inks—experience and know- 
how. In Bemis Multiwalls, you get them all... 
10,000 words’ worth. And it pays off in sales. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 


New Listings 


For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
st 


previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they will remain until the event is held. 


Oct. 12-14—Kentucky Poultry Im- 
provement Assn., and Kentucky Poul- 
try Federation; Kenlake Hotel, Har- 
din, Kentucky; sec., John W. Tuttle, 
730 Rose Street, Lexington, Ky. 


May 4-5—Missouri Grain, Feed & 
Seed Assn.; Hotel Governor, Jeffer- 
son City, Mo.; sec., D. A. Meiners- 
hagen, Higginsville, Mo. 

May 4-6 — National Cottonseed 
Products Assn.; Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; sec., John F. 
Moloney, P.O. Box 5736, Memphis 4, 
Tenn. 


May 7 — North Carolina Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Sir Walter Hotel, Ra- 
leigh, N.C.; pres., C. L. Revelle, Jr., 
Chas. L. Revelle & Sons, Murfrees- 
boro, N.C. 

May 11-16—Grain Elevator & Pro- 
cessing Superintendents; Hotel Pick- 
Nicollet, Minneapolis, Minn.; sec., 
Dean M. Clark, 1115 Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago 6, Tl. 

May 18-20—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Manufacturers Assn.; Hotel 
Sherman, Chicago, Ill; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 561 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N.Y. 

May 19—Des Moines Feed & Grain 
Club Field Day; Des Moines Golf & 
Country Club; chm., Bill Rogerson, 
1901 E. Euclid Ave., Des Moines 13, 
Iowa. 

May 21-23—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Morrison Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., W. T. Diamond, 63 W. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Il. 

June 1-8—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., mid-summer conven- 
tion; French Lick-Sheraton Hotel, 
French Lick, Ind.; exec. sec., Fred 
K. Sale, 600 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

June 2-3 — Central Retail Feed 
Assn., Inc.; Hotel Schroeder, Milwau- 
kee, Wis.; sec., Eldon H. Roesler, 
1712 W. St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

June 8-10-—Eastern Federation of 
Feed Merchants; Whiteface Inn, 
Whiteface, N.Y.; exec. dir. Anstin 
aie Carpenter, Box 66, Sherburne, 

June 9-11—Association of Southern 
Feed & Fertilizer Control Officials; 
Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta, Ga.; 
sec.-treas., Bruce Poundstone, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 

June 10-12 — Alabama Poultry In- 
dustry Assn.; Auditorium, Birming- 


Whitmoy?* 
KEMITRACIN 


the purified ANTIBIOTIC complex— 
thet does your feed antib/ otic job better! 


Send for complete scientific data. 


WHITMOYER LABORATORIES, Inc. 
MYERSTOWN, PENNA. 


ham, Ala.; exec. sec., W. L. Walsh, 
P.O. Box 567, Montgomery, Ala. 

June 10-13—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Egg Quality 
School; Rutgers University, New 
Brunswick, N.J.; chm., Alfred Van 
+. om 10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 
8, NJ. 


June 16-18—American Association 
of Feed Microscopists, Chateau Lau- 
rier, Ottawa, Canada; sec. G. M. 
Barnhart, Missouri Department of 
Agriculture, Jefferson City, Mo. 

June 16-18—Tri-State Hatchery & 
Field Agents School; Poultry Science 
Department, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind.; chm., David D. Jackson, 
extension poultryman. 

June 17-19—Western Poultry Con- 
gress; Santa Rosa, Cal.; sec., Willard 
A. Smith, P.O. Box 307, Baldwin 
Park, Cal. = 


June 19-20—Purdue Poultry Serv- 
ice & Salesmen’s Clinic; Poultry Sci- 
ence Department, Purdue University, 
Lafayette, Ind.; chm., David D. Jack- 
son, extension poultryman. 


June 26-28 — Delmarva Chicken 
Festival; Denton, Md.; chm., John 
Asher, R.F.D. No. 2, Box 35-A, 
Georgetown, Del. 

June 27-80—Canadian Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Murray Bay, Quebec; 
cony. sec., Rachel Beauchamp, 110 St. 
Paul Street, East, Montreal, Canada. 


June 28-July 1—Georgia Feed 
Assn.; General Oglethorpe Hotel, Wil- 
mington Island, Savannah, Ga.; sec.- 
treas., Will L. Kinard, 3240 Peach- 
tree Rd. Bidg., Atlanta 5. 

July 8-9—Cornel! Poultrymen’s 
Get-Together; Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N.Y. 

July 18-19—Kansas Seed Dealers 
Assn., Hotel Broadview, Wichita, 
Kansas; sec., O. E. Case, 609 Wiley 
Bidg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

July 22-25— American Poultry & 


Hatchery Federation; Cleveland Aud- 
itorium (Ohio); convention mgr., Ed 
G. Gray, 521 E. 68rd St., Kansas City 
10, Mo. 

Aug. 5-6— Mid-South Soybean & 
Grain Shippers Assn.; Hotel Peabody, 
Memphis, Tenn.; sec., Paul C. Hughes, 
P.O. Box 692, Blytheville, Ark. 


Aug. 8-9—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Grove Park 
Inn, Asheville, N.C.; sec., A. W. Koon, 
Box 1664, Spartanburg, 8.C. 

Aug. 18 — National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, 
Des Moines, Iowa; sec., R. G. Hought- 
lin, 3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chi- 
cago 4, Ill. 

August 18-19— Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Assn.; Campbell House, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; sec., F. H. Schardt, 4825 
Alicent Road, Louisville, Ky. 

Aug. 19-20 — American Soybean 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., George M. Stray- 
er, Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 22—Purdue Swine Day; Pur- 


The real proof of value in a protein supplement is the way it pays 
off. For instance .. . 


Swanton Brothers, Goose Lake, Iowa, here photographed with 
feed dealer Wilmer Lary, proved the value of feeding Spencer 


Kellog 


Linseed Oil Meal by getting top prices for their Herefords 


(they feed 600 head a year). Testing this proof, they tried another 
supplement. The cattle they then shipped sold at discounts of $2.50 
to $3.00 from the market top. Returning to feeding S-K meal in 
their ration, they regained top or within 25¢ of the market top for 


the day for every car. 


That’s poe proof that the best conditioning pays off and 


proof of the value of better feedin 
ments. Famous S-K Linseed Oil 
best formula feeds. 


with real quality protein supple- 
eal is always available for your 


SPENCER KELLOGG MEAL SALES OFFICES ARE LOCATED AT: 


Buffalo CL 5850 
Des Moines CH 4-7291 
Minneapolis FE 5-4221 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS. 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


Chicago FR 2-3437 
long Beach NE 6-2331 
Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


Detatur 5365 


Spencer Kellogg Mills are located ot: EXGEWATER, N.J. © BELLEVUE, OHIO ¢ CHICAGO, ILL. © DECATUR, ILL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. © DES MOINES, IOWA @ EL CENTRO, CALIF, © LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
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due University, Lafayette, Ind.; chm., 
J. H. Conrad, Animal Husbandry De- 
partment. 

Aug. 25-28—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; chm., J. H. Massey, 
Extension Poultryman, University of 
Georgia, Athens, Ga. 


Sept. 7-8—Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn., Sheraton-Jefferson 
Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Alvin E. 
Oliver, 600 Folger Bldg., Washing- 
ton 5, D.C. 

Sept. 7-9—Louisiana Poultry Im- 
provement Assn.; Jung Hotel, New 
Orleans, La.; sec., Clyde Ingram, Uni- 
versity Station, Baton Rouge, La. 


Sept. 10-11 — Maryland Poultry 
Servicemens Conference; University 
of Maryland, College Park; chm., W. 
R. Rice, Poultry Department, Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 


Sept. 17-19—National Feed Ingred- 
ients Assn., Congress Hotel, Chicago, 
Ill.; sec., Peter W. Janss, 212 Equit- 
able Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Sept. 25-26 — Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark.; chm., Prof. 
E. L. Stephenson, Department of 
Animal Industry and Veterinary 
Science. 


Oct. 7-9—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Poultry Exposition 
and Convention; Farm Show Bldg., 
Harrisburg, Pa.; chm., Alfred Van 
Wagenen, NEPPCO, 10 Rutgers 
Place, Trenton 8, NJ. 


Oct. 8-10—Texas Nutrition Con- 
ference; Texas Agricultural and 
Mechanical College; College Station, 
Texas; chm., J. BR. Couch, Poultry 
Science Dept. 


Oct. 14-15—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Natural Bridge Hotel, 
Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., J. Paul Wil- 
liams, 615 E. Franklin St., Richemond, 
Va. 

Oct. 14-16 — Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shore- 
ham Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., 
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L. E. Bopst, University of Maryland, 
College Park, Md. 

Oct. 16-17 — Oklahoma Formula 
Feed Conference, Oklahoma State 
University, Stillwater, Okla.; chm., 


famous SPENCER KELLOGG 


linseed oil meal 


produced in 


ANDERSON EXPELLERS 


~ 


» Congratulations to Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc.! Many feeders of grand champions use 
Spencer Kellogg’s Linseed Oil Meal. » Spencer Kellogg’s Linseed Oi! Meal is of the highest 
uniform quality. It is produced in Anderson Expeliers, the finest machines in their field today. 
» All three Spencer Kellogg Linseed Meal plants use Anderson Expeliers. Spencer Kellogg’s 
Linseed Oil Meal provides a good source of quality protein plus natural fat and other factors 
which aid in good conditioning of animals. » Insist on Expellier type Linseed Oil Meal. Let us 
send you a catalog giving complete details on the Anderson Super-Duo Expelier process. « « 


THE V. D. ANDERSON COMPANY 


division of International Basic Economy Corporation, 1944 West 96th Street « Cleveland 2, Ohie 


ONLY ANDERSON MAKES EXPELLERS 


Dr. Rollin H. Thayer, Poultry Science 
Dept. 

Oct. 20-21—COalifornia Animal In- 
dustry Conference, Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; sponsored 
by University of California and Cali- 
fornia Hay, Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn.; sec., John Gilmore, 1400 10th 
St., Sacramento, Cal. 


Oct. 23-24 — Iowa Seed Dealers 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 
Des Moines Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Oct. 23-25—Nutrition Conference, 
Alabama Feed Assn.; Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute, Auburn, Ala.; chm., 
Merlin T. Bryant, Brundidge Milling 
Co., North Main St., Brundidge, Ala. 


Nov. 2-5 — National Renderers 
Assn., Hotel Statler, Washingtcn, 
D.O.; sec., Miss Jamie C. Fox, 30 N. 
La Salle St., Chicago 2, Ill. 


Nov. 12-14—Midwest Feed Produc- 
tion School; American Royal Bldg., 
Kansas City; sponsored by Midwest 
Feed Manufacturers Assn.; exec. vice 
president, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


Nov. 18-14—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N.Y.; 
chm., Prof. Charles Chance, Wing 
Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nov. 14—Midwest Custom Milling 
School; American Royal Bldg., Kan- 
sas City; sponsored by Midwest Feed 
Manufacturers Assn., exec. vice presi- 
dent, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. 
Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Nov. 23-25—Western Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Fort Des Moines, Des 
Moines, Iowa; sec., Bob Skinner, 928 
Des Moines Bidg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


Jan. 26-28 — Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn., Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Har- 
old E. Ford, 285 E. Ponce de Leon 
Ave.. Decatur, Ga. 

Feb. 12-18 — Washington State 
Feed Assn.; Leopold Hotel, Belling- 
ham; mgr., J. G. Wilson, 814 Second 
Ave. Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 

Feb. 22-24—Colorado Grain, Mill & 
Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley Savoy 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; sec., R. B. Kel- 
ley, 714 Cooper Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 


March 1-3— Ohio Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn., Inc.; Neil House, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; sec., G. E. O’Brien, 710 
N. Ohio Street, Greenville, Ohio. 


March 11-183—Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Hotel Shamrock Hil- 
ton, Houston, Texas; exec. vice pres- 
ident, Lloyd S. Larson, 20 W. Ninth 
Street Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 


FEED COMPANY 
Brokers 

of Feed Ingredients 
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Review of Papers Presented 
At Illinois Swine Growers 
Day, University of Illinois 


Dr. S. W. Terrill and associates pre- 
sented and discussed the results of 
their work in evaluating pasture ver- 
sus drylot feeding and complete ver- 
sus free-choice rations for growing- 
finishing swine. Observations and sug- 
gestions on formulating complete ra- 
tions for feeding swine were also pre- 
sented. In addition, these Illinois re- 
searchers reported results of work on 
evaluating oats as an ingredient in ra- 
tions for growing-finishing swine. 

Four years of experimentation have 
been conducted by Dr. Terrill and co- 
workers in comparing pasture versus 
drylot feeding and free-choice feeding 
versus complete mixed rations. 

Results from the 1954-55 experi- 
ments, involving 120 pigs in each test, 
were reported at the 1956 Illinois 
Swine Growers Day. These tests 
covered the growth period from 24 to 
about 150 lb. The results of these 
tests “showed that pigs fed free- 
choice rations on pasture ate less feed 
and gained significantly slower than 
pasture pigs fed complete rations or 
drylot pigs fed either complete or 
free-choice rations.” 

The experiment conducted in the 
summer of 1956 involved 112 pigs and 
covered the growth period from 22 to 
100 lb. “The purpose of this experi- 
ment was to determine the length of 
time to feed a complete ration which 
would permit switching to a free- 
choice ration without depressing rate 
of gain.” It was found that, when 
pigs were fed on pasture, there was 
a direct correlation between the 
length of time the pigs received the 
complete ration and increase in aver- 
age daily gain. On the other hand, 
there was no depression in growth 
rate resulting from free-choice feed- 
ng in comparison with complete-ra- 
tion feeding under drylot conditions. 

Based on the results of these three 
trials, it was concluded that, disre- 
garding the comparative costs of the 
two feeding methods, for best gains, 
feed efficiency and uniformity of per- 
formance under either drylot or pas- 
ture conditions, complete rations 
should be fed throughout the growing- 
finishing period. 

A fourth experiment was conducted 


BASIC MATERIAL MANUFACTURERS 
and HEADQUARTERS FOR 
TECHNICAL INFORMATION 
Write or Wire Your Requirements 


VITAMINS, INC. 


809 W. 58th Street, Chicago 21, IL 


Serving the Milling Industry A 
Complete Line of Quality Grain 


BARNARD & LEAS 
CEDAR RAPIDS, 10Ws 


in the summer of 1957. In this trial, 
96 pigs were used to determine the 
effect of various levels of oats in the 
ration of pigs during the growth peri- 
od from 32 to 200 pounds. One-half 
of the pigs were fed on pasture and 
the other half in drylot. While the 
rate of gain was about the same 
whether the hogs were fed on pas- 
ture or in drylot, increase in the oats 
contained in the ration reduced the 
rate of gain and lowered the feed effi- 
ciency. 

A comparison of the results of these 
four experiments involving drylot vs. 
pasture feeding revealed that the use 
of land for hog pasture is not profita- 


ble if crops that return high profits 
per acre, such as soybeans or corn, 
can be raised on the land. 

In addition, it was found that grow- 
ing and finishing pigs in drylot facili- 
ties offered the extra benefits to be 
derived from providing the pigs with 
a comfortable environment during un- 
usually hot or cold weather. 

The results of these studies on com- 
plete vs. free-choice rations showed 
that the most rapid rate of gain was 
produced by complete rations both in 
drylot and on pasture. Under pasture 
feeding conditions, pigs fed complete 
rations gained considerably faster 


Since there was only a slight varia- 
tion in feed efficiency resulting from 
the two methods of feeding, the dif- 
ferences in rate of gain were ap- 
parently due to increased feed intake 
by the pigs on the complete rations. 
Because of improved feed efficiency 
and elimination of grinding and mix- 
ing costs, pigs fed the free-choice ra- 
tion on pasture made the most eco- 
nomical gains. However, such a pro- 
gram resulted in a decreased rate of 
gain under the conditions of these ex- 
periments. 

When finishing pigs were maintain- 
ed in a dirt lot during the winter sea- 
son, the complete ration produced a 
slightly faster rate of gain than the 
free-choice ration. Feed required per 
pound of gain and actual feed cost 
per pound of gain were essentially the 
same for both rations. When the pigs 
were maintained on alfalfa pasture 
(during the pasture season), the pigs 
fed the complete ration made the 
most rapid rate of gain. 


Three supplements, comprised of 


varying amounts of soybean oil meal 


than pigs fed free-choice rations. 


Penny-a-month 


LOW-LEVEL 


Turns layer-feed 


Low level nf-180 puts “high level” performance 
in your feeds . . . gives you a volume-producing, 
money-making plan of feed selling. Let your 
feeds take credit for more eggs, steadier produc- 
tion, better feed-egg ratio. The payoff for you: 
satisfied poultrymen with profitable flocks... 
good customers, repeat business. 


Boosts performance even in the 


You can improve performance in a low- 
producing flock with many ordinary drugs. 
But it takes a real hard-working medica- 


tion to boost 


take full advantage of good breeding, good 
feeding, and expert management .. . the 
bulk of your market. 

That’s how nf-180 proves itself today’s 
most effective feed medication. Nf-180 puts 


NT-8.2 


the flock on a higher-producing, higher- 
profit level and keeps it there longer. Re- 
search and feeding trials prove it. 

For example, a White Leghorn flock was 
compared with en identical control flock 
(already producing at 72%). In an 8% 
month trial the nf-180 flock gave 1.7% 
better production, 6.5% better feed-egg 
ratio, 6.8% better livability for a total of 


results for poultrymen who 


Write for this kit of sales aids, re- 
search facts and field trial reports. 
For formulation assistance, addi- 
tional information or mixing sug- 
gestions, write or call Feed Products 
Division, Hess & Clark Inc., Ash- 
land, Ohio. 
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> 
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VITAMINS 
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and meat and bone scrap, fortified 
with minerals, vitamins and antibio- 
tics, when fed with corn, produced no 
significant differences in performance. 
When the shelled corn was soaked be- 
fore feeding, it did not produce any 
significantly increased rates of gain 
and increased the amount of feed re- 
quired per pound of gain. 


Recommendations 


Based on their experiences, IIli- 
nois researchers made the following 
recoinmendations as to the use of a 
complete ration. A 16% protein ration 
in drylot and a 14% ration on pasture 
can be fed to growing-finishing pigs 
from weaning (30 Ib.) up to 100 Ib., 
gilts being hand-fed during the gesta- 
tion period, mature sows being hand- 
fed uring the last half of the gestation 
period, gilts and sows during the 
lactation period and boars being main- 
tained in breeding condition. A 12% 
protein ration in drylot and a 10% 
protein ration on pasture can be fed 
to growing-finishing pigs weighing 
from 100 to 200 Ib. and mature sows 


being hand-fed during the first half 
of the gestation period. 

Tests on the evaluation of oats in 
rations for growing-finishing swine 
confirmed the fact that the nutritive 
value of rations for this type of pigs 
was not improved when oats replaced 
the corn in the ration. The degree of 
growth inhibition resulting from feed- 
ing oats appeared to be determined by 
the source of oats and the level used 
in the ration. The growth-inhibiting 
effect of oat hulls in a corn-soybean 
oil meal ration was partially over- 
come when corn oil was added to the 
ration as a source of energy. When 
a high proportion of oats was used, 
the resulting rations were bulky and 
required frequent adjustments of the 
mechanical feeders to permit proper 
feed intake. 


NAMED ELEVATOR MANAGER 

HENNING, MINN. — Arnie Rort- 
vedt is manager of the elevator at 
Ottertail, Minn., which. recently 
opened its new feed mill. 


ADM Announces 
Feed Appointments 


MINNEAPOLIS — Three new ap- 
pointments in Kansas have been an- 
nounced by Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis. 

Ray Murray, Assaria, Kansas, will 
be sales representative for Archer 
Booster Feeds; Ray Thornburrow, 
Marysville, Kansas, will be district 
supervisor of Archer feed sales, and 
Chester J. Blizil will be manager of 
the firm’s feed plant at Marysville. 

Mr. Murray, with more than 25 
years of experience in the feed and 
poultry industries, will represent the 
company in west central Kansas. Be- 
fore joining ADM, Mr. Murray was a 
feed sales representative for seven 
years. Before that he was plant man- 
ager for the dressed poultry opera- 
tions of Irving Manoster Co., Chicago, 


and manager of the Missouri Farm- 

ers Assn. at Medill and Kirksville. 
Mr. Thornburrow had been plant 

manager at Marysville since 1952 be- 


performance into feed satisfaction 


These results are possible because nf-180 is the 
medication that controls more poultry diseases 
than any other drug. At a continuous low level 
this potent disease-fighter does more to head off 
stress-induced troubles that squeeze production. 
NF-180 helps to keep hens laying efficiently. 

Your Hess & Clark representative can give 


best of flocks 


51¢ better profit per hen. Production improvement 
on other well-managed flocks ranged up to 11.6%. 
Take advantage of nf-180 superiority; add these 
benefits to your feed — now available to poultry- 
men on a new Penny-a-month plan. For complete 
details, see your Hess & Clark representative. With < 
nf-180 in your feeds you'll start your customers 
toward bigger egg profits, your business toward 


bigger feed volume. 


One of those lifesaving 


CONTINUOUS FEEDING 


you complete facts and research data. He’ll be 
glad to show you why it pays to use nf-180 in 
your laying feeds. Take advantage of nf-180’s 
volume-building benefits. Recommend the 25- 
gram level of furazolidone per ton fed continu- 
ously. You'll enjoy reports of better feed per- 
formance even in the best of flocks. 


germ killers that last 


brand of 


furazolidone 


ASHLAND, OHIO 


Convenient warehouse locations: 

Portland, Ore. ® San Francisco, Calif. © Glendale, Ariz. @ St. Paul. Minn. 
Kansas City, Mo. ® Dallas, Tex. ® Chicago, Ill. © Ashland, Ohio © Memphis, Tenn, 
Buffalo, N. ¥. ® Lancaster, Pa. ® Seaford, Del. © Charlotte, N. C. © Atlanta, Ga, 
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Jay Dusek 


NEW JOB—Jay Dusek has been ap- 
pointed manager of the laboratory 
diets division, Allied Mills, Inc., it 
was announced by E. D. Griffin, vice 
president in charge of sales. Mr. Du- 
sek will work at the firm’s general 
offices in Chicago. Before becoming 
associated with Allied Mills, he was 
employed for 18 years by the Arcady 
Farms Milling Co. Mr. Dusek is a 
native of Chicago, and holds a busi- 
ness administration degree from 
Northwestern University. 


fore transferring to sales. He will su- 
pervise feed sales in northeastern 
Kansas and southeastern Nebraska. 
He joined the company in 1947 as of- 
fice manager at Marysville and be- 
came flour mill superintendent there 
in 1951, and plant manager in 1952. 

Mr. Blizil has been plant superin- 
tendent at Marysville the past two 
months. Before that he was manager 
of the firm’s Wellington, Kansas, feed 
plant. He formerly managed one of 
the company’s Minneapolis feed 
plants. 


Grant Made to Test 


Meat Scraps in Feed 


BERKELEY, CAL. — The Univer- 
sity of California has reported a do- 
nation of $2,000 to its Davis campus. 
It was given by the National Rend- 
erers Assn._ 


The money is earmarked to support 


| a study on the evaluation of nutri- 
| tional value of meat scrap, and the 
| devising of ways and means of im- 
| proving the quality of meat scrap in 


livestock and poultry feed. 


CHARLES H. HUBBELL 
CONSULTANT 


Feed Formulation 
and Research 


Phone — Wabash 2-9005 
53 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago 4, Ill. 


GRAN-I-GRIT 
Has Eye Appeal for Poultry of All Ages 
NORTH CAROLINA GRANITE CORP. 


MOUNT AIRY NORTH CAROLINA 
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TELL "EM AND SELL ’EM THIS FEEDING PROGRAM 


Chicks are apt to have fewer intestinal disorders when the profit-tested Stonemo Feeding 
Program is followed. 


. By starting them right with “teeth” of granite grit, chicks will grind up the cracked grain 
and mash and rid their gizzards of litter. Chicks will get off to a better start — the kind of 
start that helps build strong gizzards, big sturdy bodies, and more profitable birds. 


So when you sell the first feed, sell Fine (Chick Size) Stonemo, too. Stonemo will help reduce 
intestinal disorders, and put more of that body-building mash to work. 


Size of STONEMO Important 


To the right is pictured Stonemo’s Research Farm. Here the + Medium (Growing Size) Stonemo for the second 3 weeks 
proper size grit for each age of bird is tested. Exhaustive stud- + Coarse (Hen Size) Stonemo from the 7th week on 
ies prove that your poultry growers will get the most from the These recommendations are for both pullets and broilers. 


feed you sell by following these feeding directions for Stonemo: — Turkeys develop better with Turkey Size Stonemo after the 
* Fine (Chick Size) Stonemo for the first 3 weeks 10th week. 


Make STONEMO your Assistant Salesman 


Whenever you sell feed for pullets or broilers, sell Stonemo and 7th weeks will increase feed efficiency, step up profits. 
with it. Point out how changing to larger size Stonemo the 4th For further data on Stonemo research results, write: 


STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT COMPANY, INC., Lithonia, Georgia 


STONEMO GRANITE 


| 1958 
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FINE SIZE 
STONEMO HARD GRIT 
MAGNIPED 32 


More Eggs From Better Grinding 


How many extra eggs your customers get doesn’t depend alone on a 
bird’s inherited capacity and the feed formulation. Many times it 
also depends on how thoroughly and efficiently the birds grind and 
use their feed. 


When Stonemo’s extra grinding surfaces rip open the hard film that 
encases the fine particles of the feed, more of the nutrients are ex- 
posed to the digestive acids for better assimilation. 


In the latest work of Iowa State, up to 10% more eggs were produced 
from the same feed when Stonemo was offered free choice, and with 
better feed conversion. 


It’s not enough just to sell Stonemo. Sell the Stonemo Feeding Pro- 
gram. Then you will be selling the right size chicken’s “teeth” for 
those extra eggs. 
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Extra Meat From Better Grinding 


If you have broiler customers who are having a hard time making 
a profit, here is a tip you and they will appreciate. For faster feed 
conversion into heavier meat — broilers need gizzard teeth that are 
hard, sharp-cutting, quick-grinding and the proper size. 
Recommend Stonemo according to feeding recommendations, and 
your customers will find: 

«Ist. Birds will rid their gizzards of litter, fiber and feathers — make room for 

more mect-producing feed. 


. 2nd. Less feed will be used to produce a pound of meat, even on an all-mash 
feeding program. 
. 3rd. Birds get to market quicker — your customers start the next lot of broilers 
earlier — save time and money. 
In a series of feeding tests with broilers at our research farm, even 
when an all-mash diet was. used, birds were heavier, feed conversion 
was better, profits increased nearly % cent per pound against no grit 
— $16.85 per thousand birds. 
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They found 


it pays to give 


The mass of evidence from college experiment stations, 
and in the feedlots of record-keeping cattle feeders, proves 
that ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supplements pay off best when 
fed every day throughout the fattening period. Any interruption, 
whether during the beginning, middle, or closing weeks of 
feeding, merely slows rate of gain and raises the cost of gain. 
If ‘Stilbosol’ isn’t in the ration, it doesn’t work for you. 


College tests summarized. Dr. Wise Burroughs, of Iowa State 
College, summed up six experiments to compare gains made in 
the first and second halves of the diethylstilbestrol feeding 
period. Extra gains due to ‘Stilbosol’ during the first half aver- 
aged 14.66%. During the second half, gains were stimulated 
14.0%. The difference was only two-thirds of one percent. This 
shows that ‘Stilbosol’ works for you every day. 


Feeder watches gains drop without 
*Stilbosol." Ed Hibbs of Fonda, Iowa, put 
58 head of steers on ‘Stilbosol’-fortified 
rations. They were gaining over 3 pounds 
per day when Ed decided to omit ‘Stilbosol.’ 
“Daily gain dropped to a little under 2 
pounds,” Ed relates. “This was my proof 
of the value of ‘Stilbosol’ in the ration.” 


Commercial feeder jumps gains 36.8% 
in middle of feeding period. Don Brink 
of Rolling Fork, Mississippi, fed 2,000 
steers on his regular rations for 60 days. 
Average daily gain was 1.9 lbs. Then he 
put them on ‘Stilbosol’-fortified supple- 
ment. When he weighed two months later, 
daily gain had jumped to 2.6 pounds... 
up 36.8%. It pays to feed ‘Stilbosol’ all 
the way, right up to the last 48 hours. 


Feeds ‘Stilbosol’ for 260 days... steers 
sell for prime prices. When Ed Kaszinski 
of Bryant, Iowa, sent his 1,220-lb. steers to 
market, his cattle looked prime, sold for 
prime prices, and graded prime in the cooler. 
“*Stilbosol’ puts beef on my cattle faster and 
helps me to get more for my grain. I get an 
extra half-pound of gain,” says Kaszinski. 


“Stilbosol’ is Eli Lilly and Company's trademark for Diethylstilbestro! Premix which 
is manufactured and sold under exclusive license granted by lowa State College 
Research Foundation, Inc., under its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


(Diethylstilbestrol Premix, Lilly) 


ELI LILLY AND COMPANY 
AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION 
INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Feed Service Bulletin Board 


Bigger Litters 
Reduce Feed Costs 


Two extension specialists at the | 


University of Minnesota have done 
some pencil-pushing on feed costs per 
pig and the wide variation that shows 
up with different litter sizes. 

For example, say Hal Routhe and 


Henry Zaboral, the farmer who raises | 


nine pigs from each litter to market 
weight is actually making $1 more 


profit for each 100 lb. of hogs than 
is the farmer averaging only five pigs | 


per litter. 

Based on current feed prices, feed 
cost per pig averages out to $8.93 
per pig in a five-pig litter; $7.30 per 
pig in a seven-pig litter; only $6.30 
per pig when the litters average nine 
pigs each. This drops to only $5.60 
per pig when an 11-pig litter is mar- 
keted. 

The difference shows up in the feed 
requirements for a gilt from the time 
she is bred and for the pigs until 
they are weaned at 40 Ib. each. 


These costs are based on feeding corn, | 


oats and sow supplement to the gilt, 
and 40-lb. starter supplement to each 
little pig before weaning time. 


These figures show there is a $2.33 | 
per pig saving in nine-pig litters, | 
compared to litters averaging five | 


pigs. At market time, say the spe- 
cialists, the difference would amount 
to about $1 ewt. for 230-lb. pigs. 
Minnesota farmers are averaging 
seven pigs per littler to market 
weight. Management—particularly at 
farrowing time—makes a big differ- 
ence, the specialists stress. Averaging 


INGREDIENTS 


@ Bran @Shorts 

@ Linseed Meal 

@ Cottonseed Meal 
@ Soybean Oil Meal 
@ Meat Scraps 

Sugar 

@ Defluorinated Phos- 


phate 
@ Feed Supplement 
Urea 


@ Dried Skim Milk 
@ Dried Buttermilk 


Helpful Notes on Feeding 
and Management for Feed 
Men and Their Customers 


nine pigs per litter is possible for the 
farmer who feeds the gilt well, uses 
farrowing stalls, heat lamps, and 
gives the little pigs good care and 


| feed, 


Avoid Pasture Pitfalls 
There are several key pasture man- 
agement pointers that need to be 


| sgn as cattle are os This is a money machine 


season, according 
Frick, Kansas State College veteri- 
narian. They come under the heading MAKING MON EY FOR You 
of pitfalls, and don’t actually relate 
| to the quality of the pasture itself. 
First, the fence shouldn't have 
loose barbed wire for cattle to tan- 
gle with and receive needless injuries. 


It’s a fact! This modern mixing means you know exactly what you’re 
machine does help you make money, adding when you put these fine prod- 
because it is typical of the modern ucts to work for you. 
See, too, that no wire, nails, staples equipment Wilson uses to assure the And your customers know about 
uniform high quality of Red W Brand this dependability, too. It keeps them 
erasing near Protein concen trates and Red Ww coming to you for feeds —year after 
Semana , Brand Vitagen Feeding Fat. This year. Because your high energy feeds 
“ape are better with Wilson Red W Brand, 
Then a check should be made for you'll be able to count on profitable 
poisonous plants which may cause se- repeat business! 
| 


vere illness or death. Destroy the 
known poisonous plants. Other sourc- 
| es of poisoning should be removed, 
| such as access to old battery cells, 
| paint buckets, fertilizer bags or spray 
| vats. And vaccination against dis- 
eases, such as blackleg, is good in- 
surance against loss. 


More Man-Hours Used 
| In Dairy Farm Operation 


Dairy farming continues to be one 
of the biggest consumers of labor 
among all farm operations. Currently, 
it takes 52 man-hours of labor on a 
dairy farm to produce $100 worth of 
product. This compares with 22 man- 
hours to produce a like amount of 
product from beef cattle and only 


man-hours to produce worth | TUFFS—LEADER in its field 


Animal Protein Concentrates 
and Vitagen Feeding Fat 


The BEST Inaredients Make BETTER Feeds 

RED W BRAND 50% Meat & Bone Scraps 

RED W BRAND 60% Digester Tankage 

RED W BRAND Special Prepared Bone 
Meal (70% Bone Phos- 
phate of Lime—Min.) 

RED W BRAND Vitagen Feeding Fat 

Write or telephone for quotations on any quantity you need! 
WILSON & CO., INC. CHICAGO « CEDAR RAPIDS + KANSAS CITY » OKLAHOMA CITY 
OMAHA « LOS ANGELES « DENVER « ALBERT LEA + MEMPHIS 


More advertisers use FEEDSTUFFS than any other 
extension dairy husbandman at Texas 
A&M College, show how important it publication in the feed industry 


| (Continued on page 44) 


“Thia MOLASSES MIXER nevev NEEDS CLEANING! 


Hundreds of satisfied users know that SECO's 
twin rotors, with paddles that clean each 
other, end all cleaning and scraping forever! 
And the SECO TWIN brings you these 
features too: 


Dual rotary action that assures 
uniform mixing 


Molasses never has to be heated 
Separate molasses pump and vari- 
able-speed auger feeder 

For exclusive features .. . for years of trouble- b 
free, efficient service, choose the SECO TWIN | 


MIXER. 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


GOODLETTSVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Seco offers to the feed industry experienced mill Planning, 
Engineering and Manufacturing Service on equipment 
needs—including complete mill installations. Your inquiries 
are invited. 
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Extra-egg production and increased hatchability made Mrs. Edward C. H. Schroer, Columbus, Indiana, another satisfied user , 
Extra-Production Laying Feed containing Terramycin. 


— 
| — 
A 
7 


“Within one week of switching my flock to a new Extra- 


“Hatchability increased 4%, mortality dropped to zero after I 
Production Feed, production increased from 55% to 78% .” 


switched to the new feed with Terramycin.” 


HOW SELL MORE 
LAYING FEED: 


EXTRA EGGS 


Results like these insure repeat sales and customer satisfaction 
for Extra-Production Laying Feed containing Terramycin 


Your breeding-flock customers need more than produc- 
tion alone to maintain profits over feed costs. They also 
need quality eggs with good hatchability. 

That’s why an Extra-Production Laying Feed con- 
taining Terramycin proved profitable for Mrs. Edward 
C. H. Schroer—and her feed supplier, too. 

This new idea in laying feeds helped Mrs. Schroer in- 
crease egg production 23%, boost hatchability 4% and 
cut mortality to zero. And her feed supplier added one 
more name to his satisfied customer list. 

What Are Extra-Production Feeds? They are high-qual- 
ity laying feeds with Terramycin added at production 
boosting levels. They need no special handling; no change 
in feeding or management programs. 

What Are Their Sales Advantages? Results from col- 
leges and other trials proved that Extra-Production Lay- 
ing Feeds could: 


e increase egg production 6% to 37% 
e improve feed efficiency 3.7% to 24% 


e maintain high production in presence of disease or 
threatened laying slump 


e extend period of high production 
e maintain production at end of laying cycle 
e reduce mortality, hold down secondary invaders 


e increase fertility, hatchability and chick livability 
with breeder flocks 


e improve eggshell strength 


What Is Their Profit Potential? Extra-Production Lay- 
ing Feeds with Terramycin are worth more because they 
do so much more for your customers. The extra bene- 
fits they deliver help you trade up customers to the 
premium-profit market . .. help you build new business 
that will make them line leaders in a hurry. 

Learn how an Extra-Production Laying Feed con- 
taining Terramycin can perform in your market. See 
your Pfizer representative soon for complete details. 


Layin 
Feeds with 


630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
1151 Chattahoochee Ave., N.W., Atlanta 2 
In Canada: 5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P.Q., Canada 


World’s largest producer of antibiotics 
BRAND OF OXYTETRACYCLINE 


Ask for it by name 
SOLVENT 
Solvent Extr 
* EXTRACTED 
LINSEED 


Inc. 


SPRINGFIELD, MISSOURI 


J. H. LEFTWICH & CO.., Inc. 


BLACKSTRAP MOLASSES 
Mobile, Ala. P.O. Box 78 


Jacksonville, Fla. 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Nebraska City, Neb. 


Shipments by Rail Tank Car, Truck Transports and Barge 


Phone HEmlock 2-8771 


Savannah, Ga. 
New Orleans, La. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


| outward signs don’t 


| jective 


is for dairymen to study their own 
operations with the labor-saving ob- 
in mind. Records can be a 
big help in making such studies. 

In another study, made by research 
economists of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture and the University of 
Minnesota, it was found that an aver- 


| age of 129 man-hours were required 


to care for a cow in a 10-cow herd, 
while a 30-cow herd took only about 


| 80 hours per cow. 


In the summer, an extra cow above 
15 required .83 hour of care each 
week. Well over half of this time 


| was needed for milking. Mr. Meekma 


points out that one means of saving 
time is to use a milking parlor, which 
also makes possible the installation 
of a pipeline milker at a much lower 
cost than in a stanchion barn. 

Another chance to cut labor in the 
summer, he says, appears to be in 
connection with field work. The use 
of hay balers, choppers, combines and 
other mechanical equipment will 
speed up the harvesting jobs and do 
them with less labor. 


Fast Action on Anemia 


By the time anemia of little pigs 
shows any outward signs as weak 
pigs that breathe hard with the 
“thumps” the damage has been done, 
says Dr. W. E. Dinusson, animal nu- 
tritionist at the North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College. 

Pigs double their birthweight in six 
or seven days, and their blood sup- 
ply must double as well. Anemia, or 
lack of red blood cells, results from 
an iron and copper deficiency in the 
diet. The condition usually begins 
three or four days after birth. The 
show up until 
pigs are 10 to 14 days old. 

Spring pigs kept indoors are es- 
pecially likely to become anemic, Dr. 
Dinusson points out. 

If sod is to be used as an anemia 
preventive, producers should be sure 
it is available soon enough so that 
pigs can begin to nibble at it when 
they're only a few days old and get 


| their necessary traces of iron and 


| quently, 


copper. The sod must be changed fre- 
and it must come from 
ground on which there have been no 
hogs for several years. 

Other ways to avoid having these 
weak, unthrifty pigs from anemia are 
treatment with an iron solution or 


| injecting them with an iron dextrose 
| solution, says Dr. Dinusson. 


MODERN FEED PLANTS 
By IBBERSON 


RSON COMPANY 


Since 1881 
Pe , Minnesota 


rer 


GOLDEN SUN MILLING CO. 
ESTHERVILLE, IOWA 


| nounces the appointment 


T. B. Williams 


TURKEY SPECIALIST — Red Comb 
Pioneer Mills, Inc., Chicago, an- 
of T. R. 
(Bob) Williams as turkey specialist 


in the poultry feeds department. Mr. 


Williams is an animal husbandry 
graduate of North Dakota Agricultur- 
al College. He was formerly promo- 
tion manager for the Watt Publishing 
Co., Mt. Morris, Ill. Before that he 
operated his own turkey ranch in 
Minnesota. 


Nebraska Grain Firm 


Expands Facilities 


HASTINGS, NEB. — A million- 
bushel concrete addition to its stor- 
age facilities will soon be completed 
by Morrison & Quirk Grain Corp., it 
was announced by David Hawkinson, 
general manager. 

With the addition, the firm's stor- 


age capacity will be 11,400,000 bu. 
Another addition is planned which 
will increase the total capacity to 


12,600,000 bu. 

Chalmers & Borton Construction 
Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is the con- 
tractor on the present job and will 
also build the second addition. 

Both elevators will be 132 ft. high. 
They will be joined by underground 
tunnels and by a bridge. The addition 
will give the firm four concrete struc- 
tures with a capacity of 6,700,000 bu 
The corporation also has six steel 
buildings with a capacity of 4,700,000 
bu. The buildings vary in length from 
500-1,150 ft. 

Construction started on the corpor- 
ation’s first elevator in April, 1954 


Scabies Quarantine 


Lifted in Colorado 


TRINIDAD, COLO. — All federal 
and state area quarantines for sca- 
bies have been lifted in Las Animas 
County and adjacent areas of south- 
ern Colorado. 

Louis Stephenson, county agent, 
said he was advised of the action by 
the state veterinarian’s office 

Portions of Las Animas, Prowers, 
Bent and Otero Counties had been 


| involved in the quarantine to combat 


the livestock disease. 


SEND FOR THE NEW 
ELTON CONVEYOR CATALOG 
It will save money for you! 
CHANTLAND MFG. CO. 


Humboldt, lowa 


MILLER 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
251 WEST KELLOGG BLVD, 


POULTRY WATERING FOUNTAINS 
WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
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SALT THE LOGICAL CARRIER 


Distribute trace minerals evenly in your feeds. Save time, avoid 
error in mixing. Use Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt 


As you know, most feed formulas require salt in regular amounts. Where trace 
minerals are used, salt provides the best carrier for even distribution of these 
vital elements throughout the feed. With Morton Trace-Mineralized Mixing Salt, 
you add both the correct amounts of salt and trace minerals in one simple opera- 
tion. This saves you time and money—avoids the possibility of human error in 
formulating your feeds with trace minerals. 

With more than 25 years’ experience in compounding salt and trace minerals, 
Morton Salt Company is the logical source of salt and trace minerals. Both 
Morton Trace-Mineralized and Iodized Mixing Salts are manufactured to meet 
your various feed requirements. Their trace mineral content is guaranteed. And 
that Morton guarantee helps guard the analyses of your feeds. 

Best of all, Morton uses all the top quality compounds that research has shown 
are the best nutritionally available sources of trace minerals. 

Morton’s nation-wide distribution enables you to get Morton Mixing Salts 
anywhere in the United States. 

In addition to Trace-Mineralized and Iodized Mixing Salts, Morton also makes 
extra-free-flowing Special Mixing Salt. 


Mail coupon for information on 
Morton Mixing Salts 


Morton Salt Company, Dept. F-53-3 
110 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Name 


Company 


Address 


MORTON MIXING SALTS 


IODIZED MIXING TRACE-MINERALIZED MIXING 


SPECIAL MIXING 
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Farm Pricing, Credit 
Uses Are Discussed 


At Vermont Meeting 


BURLINGTON, VT.—Forward 
pricing in agriculture and safe debt 
loads for dairymen were two major 
topics discussed before more than 100 
bankers, credit representatives and 
farmers attending the recent Ver- 
mont Farm Credit Conference at the 
University of Vermont. 

“Forward pricing would reduce 
farm income instability and offer 
farmers a better guide in planning 
production to obtain more in terms 
of purchasing power,” said Philipp 
Lohman, economics department 
chairman at the university. “Combin- 
ing government forward pricing with 
something similar to unemployment 
benefits for the farmer could help 
agriculture.” 

“For the forward pricing system, 


I'd like to see a board established to 
consider all phases of the outlook, 
and set the price ahead. This is done 
successfully in industry. 

“The second step would go beyond 
social security. In time of prosperity, 
farmers would contribute. Then, in 
poorer times, they would have income 
supported somewhat below each 
farmer’s long-run average,” the eco- 
nomics chairman explained. 

He said agreement is fairly gen- 
eral that some form of government 
intervention is now necessary. A farm 
is now a manufacturing unit and the 
farmers going out of business should 
not be brutally left to shift for them- 
selves. They should have some help 
in getting out of agriculture. 

A panel made up of bankers, farm- 
ers and credit representatives agreed 
that the debt load which might be 
carried safely by a Vermont dairy- 
man would depend on the farmer, his 
farm, his animals and his equipment. 
It was estimated that a good farmer 


can carry a debt load of from $300 to 
$500 per cow. One panel member pre- 
dicted that debts higher than $500 
per cow, for the better farms and 
better herds, would come in the fu- 
ture. 

Paul R. Miller, dean of the College 
of Agriculture, welcomed the group 
to the campus and observed that 
credit is one of the important tools 
of farming. Gone are the days when 
it was considered a disgrace to bor- 
row. However, he concluded, like any 
tool of farming, credit must be 
chosen and used wisely. 


L. C. WORTH INJURED 

KANSAS CITY —L. C. Worth of 
the L. C. Worth Commission Co., 
Kansas City, fell and broke his hip 
recently at the firm's feed mill here 
and was hospitalized at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital where he is making good 
progress toward recovery. Mr. Worth 
is 80 years old and a pioneer in the 
feed business in this area. 


rodu wt 


The two strains of River Rest Broad 
Breasted Whites make it possible for 
you to produce premium finished birds 
at practically any weight. 

River Rest Large Whites give you the 
most tonnage at lowest feed cost... 
high livability ... and no leg weakness. 


A National Franchised Hatchery 
System, Producing First 
Generation Poults Exclusively 


‘ng 


top quality 
finish 
in any size 


‘Str 


River Rest Small Whites produce 
breest widths up te 6 inches on toms, 
and § inches on hens. Performance as a 
fryer is unequalled. They're gentile, 
quiet, and easy to hendie. 


Call or write for the name of the 
franchised hatchery in your ore 


RIVER REST TURKEY SALES, INC. 


George B. Mulford 


SALES MANAGER—George B. Mul- 
ford has been promoted to sales man- 
ager of the New England states for 
Maritime and Park & Pollard Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, manufacturer of poultry 
and dairy feeds. The promotion was 
announced by Bruce Conover, Jr., 
vice president of the company. Mr. 
Mulford has been Connecticut division 
manager of Maritime Milling Co., 
Inc., Buffalo, for the past seven years. 


Crown Zellerbach 
Promotes R. F. Gill 


SAN FRANCISCO—Robert F. Gill 
has been appointed national accounts 
manager for the multiwall bag sales 
division of Crown Zellerbach Corp. 
Mr. Gill will contact key personnel 
of client companies with plants or 
purchasing offices in several different 
sections of the country. He will also 
coordinate the servicing and contact- 
ing of these national accounts by the 
various regional Crown multiwall 
sales offices across the country. Crown 
Zellerbach has promoted Mr. Gill to 
this new position to utilize his field 
experience in helping the multiwall 
bag sales division better understand 
and solve the problems of its national 
accounts. He will continue to operate 
from headquarters in San Francisco. 


—_ 


BUILDING STORE 


MILTON - FREEWATER, ORE. — 
Work has started here on a modern 
feed store to be added to existing fa- 
cilities owned and operated by the 
Twin City Oil & Gas Co-op. Cost of 
the plant will be about $15,000, and 
Henry Stewart will be retail sales 
manager. Five full-time employes will 


| be hired. Manager of the co-op is 


Tom Little. The new plant will dis- 
tribute extensive Purina and Co-op 
feed lines. It will be built to alleviate 
crowded conditions at the existing 
plant. 


SCROGGINS GRAIN CO. 


Phone FE 5-3913 —— Teletype: MP 344 
WHOLE and GROUND GRAINS ~ 
and SCREENINGS 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


IT’S ECONOMY WISE TO JERSEEIZE 
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TRATES since 1922. 


WSERSEE Co. mimncavous MINN. 
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7 shot! 


CHEMICALLY, CDP is an ortho phosphate, free of 
pyro and meta phosphate. It is predominantly 
in the form of alpha tricalcium phosphate—in- 
soluble in water—readily soluble in dilute acid 
solutions—non acidic. 


SOLUBILITY COMPARISON OF CDP WITH OTHER DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATES 


SOLUBILITY SOLUBILITY AVERAGE 
PRODUCT IN 0.4% IN 2% Pre oom TOTAL 
HCI CITRIC ACID SOLUBILITY 


CITRATE 


CDP 100.00% 87.14% | 86.16% | 91.10% 
Produt A | 96.48% | 51.19% | 19.41% | 55.69% 


Product B 82.79% 38.61% 9.08% 43.49% 


Chemical solubilities determined by TERMINAL TESTING LABORATORIES, INC., Los Angeles 23, California 


PHYSICALLY, CDP is free-flowing—light tan in color 
—non-hygroscopic—not affected by long storage. 


CDP is derived from natural Florida phosphate 
rock—by a high temperature calcination process 
resulting in removal of the fluorine and con- 
version of the phosphorus to the highly avail- 
able alpha tricalcium form. 


GUARANTEED UNIFORM ANALYSIS 


Phosphorus Calcium Fluorine 
a 17.0% min. | 34.0% min. § 0.17% max. 


36.0% max 


Let us figure the cost of CDP Delivered to Your Plant 


ace 
if 
| 
SB 
/ 
Coronet Phosphate Company 
' A DIVISION OF SMITH-DOUGLASS COMPANY, INCORPORATED SD 7 
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New One-Story Plant Turns 
Out Feed with Approximately 
5 to .7 Manhour Per Ton 


Now operating at Des Moines, 
Iowa, is a one-story feed plant, cost- 
ing $300,000, which turns out feed 
with approximately 55 to .7 manhour 
per ton. 

The new push-button mill is operat- 
ed by Nixon & Co. of Iowa, a branch 
operation of Nixon & Co. in Omaha, 
Neb. The plant produces protein sup- 
plements and other feeds for live- 
stock. The company has been manu- 
facturing cattle and hog feeds in 
Omaha since the 1930's; it also has a 
plant in Sioux City, Iowa. 

With its one-story operation, the 
plant has a number of interesting 
features, including the material han- 
dling and storage facilities. The mill 
has no grain processing operations; 
it buys finished ground material. 
Most of the output is in pellet or 
crumbled form, and most of it is 
sold in bulk. 

Feeds produced in the Nixon plants 
are sold directly to farmers, feeders 
and ranchers. 

J. D. Frantz, secretary of the com- 
pany and manager of the new mill, 
described the plant as a compact unit 
costing about $300,000. The produc- 
tion machinery, he noted, is located 
within a small but efficient area. 


Designing the Mill 
“The basic design was conceived 
with the thought of both efficiency of 
operation and a minimum of initial 
investment in both equipment and 
building,” Mr. Frantz said. “Te ac- 
complish this meant the combination 


of a simplified batching arrangement 
providing all bulk storage with access 
to the main batching scale, the util- 
ization of a prefabricated rigid steel 
frame building of standard manufac- 
ture, and the strategic location of 
unit machines in order to utilize as 
little conveying and elevating ma- 
chinery as possible. Along with these 
basic ideas, it was necessary, of 
course, to provide adequate working 
space about the various units for 
both operation and maintenance.” 

The plant produces mash feed with 
less than .5 manhour per ton, pellets 
and crumbles are produced with .7 
manhour per ton. 

‘The mill was designed and engi- 
neered by Sprout, Waldron & Co., 
Inc., Muncy, Pa. This company also 
supplied most of the handling and 
processing equipment. 

The entire mill building and ware- 
house are of standard prefabricated 
steel, with a high side wall for the 
feed mill and a standard side wall for 
the warehouse area. 


Ingredient Handling 

Incoming ingredients are brought 
in by rail cars and truck. Concentrates 
and premix ingredients are generally 
received in bags. Bulk ingredients 
are unloaded through a 40 hp. 
Sprout-Waldron negative pressure 
Pneu-Vac system. One line of the 
system unloads directly from bulk 
rail cars. A second line unloads di- 
rectly from trucks, or it picks up ma- 
terial from a concrete truck pit serv- 


The bulk bins and part of the steel building of the Nixon mill may be seen in 
this photo, taken while work on the plant was being completed. This picture 
—s the bulk truck bins (left), scale, bulk ingredient bins, office and mill 

ng. 


: 
Pictured on the left is the push-button batching station, 
with the scale dial, 2-ton hopper and inclined screw feed- 
_ers bringing materials from the outside ingredient bins. 
From a surge hopper beneath the hopper scale, each 


batch is transferred into a bolding bin and then into the 
Sprout-Waldron horizontal batch mixer and surge hopper 
combination. The system permits a total of four batches 
to be in process at one time. 


Here is an exterior view of the new one-story feed plant of Nixon & Co. of 
Iowa. The mill is located at S.E. 21st and Maury streets in Des Moines. 


iced with a spiral screw conveyor. 
The dump hopper pit was designed 
for receiving from semi-trailers with 
drop bottom doors. 

Ground corn, rolled oats, ground 
milo, soybean meal, cottonseed meal, 
meat scraps, alfalfa meal and mill- 
feeds are the chief bulk ingredients. 
These are distributed by the pneu- 
matic system into seven 40-ton bulk 
bins. The bins are of welded steel 
construction with steel column legs, 
and are designed so that they are 
self-supporting. 

No whole grains are received at 
this plant since it was felt that it 
would be to greater advantage to buy 
grains already processed, Mr. Frantz 
said. This eliminated the need for 
grain unloading, grain holding and 
work bins, and the equipment needed 
to do the processing. 


Batching and Mixing 

The batching system is of the man- 
ual push-button type, utilizing a cen- 
tral 2-ton hopper scale situated 
among the cluster of seven bulk bins. 
The bins serve the scale through in- 
clined short pitch screw feeders. The 
feeders as well as other components 
of the batching system are controlled 
through a central panel utilizing elec- 
trical push-buttons and air cylinder 
valves. Bagged ingredients are intro- 
duced into the batch through a bag 
dump hopper located close to the 
warehouse area. Both the scale hop- 
per and the bag hopper discharge 
gates are controlled at the central 
batching panel. There is a batch surge 
hopper directly beneath the hopper 
scale. 

Each batch is transferred by screw 
conveyor and elevator leg into a hold- 
ing bin above the Sprout-Waldron 2 
FM horizontal batch mixer and surge 
hopper combination. The discharge 
gate on the holding bin as well as the 
multiple discharge gate on the mixer 
is also controlled from the central 
panel. The surge hopper and control 
system permit a total of four batches 
to be in process at one time, with ade- 
quate holding capacities at each hold- 
ing point, Mr. Frantz noted. 

The mixed feeds are elevated for 
distribution into pelleting or cubing 


machines. This processing machinery 
includes a 100 h.p. Sprout-Waldron 
Pellet Ace, with a No. 375 cooler, 6” 
by 60” crumble rolls and double deck 
scalping shoe, all of which form a 
package adjacent to the pellet mill for 
convenient operational control. This 
unit as well as others is served by a 
central overhead screw conveyor sys- 
tem discharging into holding or work 
bins directly above each machine. The 
finished pellets or crumbles are trans- 
ferred by means of a Sprout-Waldron 
positive pressure pneumatic system 
into any of 12 bulk bins over a truck 
scale or into a work bin over a bag- 
ging scale. 

Other unit machines in the plant 
include a Wenger high-molasses pel- 
let machine, with its pellet duster and 
two-stage horizontal cooler, and two 
flat-bed range pellet machines, both 
of which are accessible to the same 
horizontal cooler, located in the small 
basement area. The finished pellets 
are elevated through a bucket eleva- 
tor for conveying into the work bin 
above the bagging scale. 


Bulk Loading and Packing 


The 12 bulk loading bins are located 
over a 10’ by 60’ truck scale. They 
have a capacity of 20 tons each. They 
are designed to act also as holding 
bins for finished feeds to be returned 
to the mill for bagging as required. 
The discharge from these bins is ar- 
ranged so as to permit direct bulk 
loading into trucks or discharging in- 
to a conveyor for return of the pel- 
lets or crumbles to the mill for bag- 
ging. Finished feeds may be loaded 
into a truck from any one bin, while 
any other bin may be returning its 
contents to the feed mill for bagging. 
This is accamplished through use of 
a slider-board type conveyor and a 
simplified valving installation. This 
system, Mr. Frantz said, permits more 
flexibility for finished feed in that it 
partially eliminates inventory prob- 
lems between bagged and bulk feed. 

The bagging operation uses a Kraft- 
packer bagging machine, utilizing a 
combination feeder scalper for charg- 
ing the weigh hopper. The finished 
bagged feeds are handled and stored 
with a fork truck and pallet opera- 


One of the pneumatic systems in the 
plant is used to convey hard pellets 
or crumbles to bulk truck bins. The 
pneumatic piping is at the left in this 
photo. As shown here, the pellets are 
cooled with a Sprout-Waldren cooler, 
with crumblizer and scalping shoe. 
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tion, which was determined to be the 
most efficient for this plant. 

The 60-ton truck scale beneath the 
bulk bins is located immediately in 
front of the office area, and the scale 
dial is located inside. 

Another unit in the plant is a hy- 
draulic block press similar to those 
designed for production of block salt. 
This is to be used for manufacture of 
a mineral-protein feed block for cat- 
tle. This unit is served by the same 
central distributing system which dis- 
tributes the manufactured mash to 
other processing units. 

Mr. Frantz said that the planning 
by the engineers and the feed com- 
pany Officials has brought efficient 
and economical production, with a 
minimum of initial investment. 


Heavy Concentrate 


Feeding of Milk Cows 
Likely to Continue 


WASHINGTON — The milk - feed 
price ratio is likely to remain rela- 
tively favorable, and heavy feeding of 
concentrates probably will continue. 

This is noted by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its latest re- 
port on the dairy situation. 

Farmers began 1958 with 2% few- 
er milk cows than a year earlier 
(there was an average total of 20.5 
million in 1957), but it is likely that 
total milk production in 1958 will ex- 
ceed by 1 billion pounds the previous 
record of 126.4 billion in 1957, USDA 
said. 

The increase is expected because of 
large supplies of feed concentrates, 
relatively favorable price relation- 
ships between feed and milk, and the 
general tendency for production per 
cow to increase. 

USDA said prices of milk products 
in 1958-59 will average lower, but the 
reduction in support prices is smaller 
than appeared likely earlier because 
of a rise in the parity price. Despite 
lower prices, the price ratio should 
be considerably above average. 

USDA, commenting on the contin- 
ued decrease in milk cow numbers, 
said that it is related to.the trend 
toward more specialization and few- 
er, though larger, farms with dairy 
herds. The trend toward larger farms 
is expected to continue. 

Meanwhile, average milk produc- 
tion per cow climbed to a _ record 
6,162 lb. in 1957. The continuing in- 
creases in rate of production, USDA 
said, are a result of better selection 
of animals, improved production ca- 
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pacity, use of better forage and heavy 
feeding of concentrates per animal. | 
In the last few years, in particular, 
price relationships have favored an | 
increased rate of grain feeding. 

In 1957, for the first time, the U.S. 
average quantity of concentrates fed 
per milk cow in commercial dairy 
herds exceeded 1 ton per year. 


Nichols Man Appointed 


EXETER, N.H.—Wendell P. Clare, | § 
Jr., treasurer of Nichols, Inc., Exeter, | & 


HAMMERMILLS, FEEDERS, 
MIXERS, MAGNETIC 
SEPARATORS, ETC. 


gional member of the national board | § . 

of field advisors of the Small Busi- | try for 47 ga 
ness Administration. The appoint- | years. Ask your Jaco 


ment was made by Wendell B. son representative. 
Barnes, national administrator of the 
SBA. Mr. Clare will participate in 
plans and programs formulated by 
the federal agency in all New Eng- | 


land states except Connecticut. Mem- 


bership on the advisory board is | § 
limited to “outstanding businessmen | 


MACHINE 
WORKS 


1090 TENTH AVE, S.E. Dept. M 
MINNEAPOLIS 14, MINN. 


of the nation,” according to Mr. | 
Barnes. 


No. 2 of a Series 


THIS MARES WIRTHMORE GREAT 
QUALITY... 


The hundreds of different ingredients that go into Wirthmore 


feeds must measure up to rigid standards. Every incoming 
shipment is sampled and tested. Any ingredient that fails to 


meet our strict requirements is rejected. 


QUALITY... 


Every batch of feed is mixed to exact formulas. Ingredients 
are carefully measured and scientifically blended to 


produce uniform texture and content in every bag. 


QUALITY... 


The tag tells the story. Trained experts in animal nutrition 
set the formulas that blend the best combinations of more 
than 100 ingredients to assure maximum food value 


at minimum cost. 


QUALITY... 


Every single batch mixed at each of Wirthmore’s nine mills 
is sampled and tested. Each sample is compared with 
previous runs, analyzed in our laboratories, and recorded 


for future reference. 


Serving The Poultry And Livestock Industry Since 1886 
Wirthmore Feeds Inc., Malden 48, Mass. 
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CREATIVE PROCESSORS 
\OF FARM PRODUCTS 


BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 
BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


Researchers Note 
More Response on 
‘‘New”’ Antibiotics 


PHILADELPHIA — Significant re- 
sponses from “new” antibiotics and 
only slight growth responses from 
certain “old” antibiotics were noted 
by two Washington State College 
poultry researchers in a report at the 
American Institute of Nutrition meet- 
ing here. 

The findings were said to be “fur- 
ther evidence that some antibiotics 
can lose their growth-promoting 
punch.” 

The scientists from Washington 
State, at Pullman, Wash., reported 
that chickens and turkeys fed pro- 
caine penicillin, Terramyin or strep- 
tomycin have failed to make the 
weight gains and feed efficiency nor- 
mally expected from antibiotics. 

Dr. James McGinnis, head of the 


NEW HOWES GRANULATOR 


greater capacity per h.p. 


Using a new principle of cutting, sizing and discharging with a single 
outward stroke—Howes granulator produces a clean-cut, quality prod- 
uct quickly, economical ...in quantity. Cutting rings, rotating on offset 
centers at approximately the same speeds, are the key. Centrifugal action 
forces grain outward between rings where it is sheared to size and 
ejected. Low first cost. Low operating cost. Your inquiry for complete 
details will receive prompt attention. 


COMPARE THESE FEATURES 


@ Simple rugged, compact 
construction 

@ Only 2 moving parts 

@ Long wearing nickel iron 
cutting rings 

@ No resharpening 

@ No feeder, belts or couplings 

@ Smooth durable operation 


SILVER N.Y. 


OAT CRIMPER DUPLEX MIXER SUPER CLEANERS RECEIVING SCALPER 


VERTICAL BATCH MIXER HORIZONTAL BATCH MIXER 


R. E. McWhirter 


JOINS DAY SALES—Day Sales Co., 
a subsidiary of the Day Co., Minne- 
apolis, has announced the addition of 
R. E. McWhirter to the firm’s engi- 
neering department. A mechanical en- 
gineering graduate of the University 
of Minnesota, he was previously the 
eastern divisional engineer for Inter- 
national Milling Co. Prior to this he 
was associated with the soybean in- 
dustry for four years as a consulting 
Engineer. Day Co. is a supplier of 
dust control equipment and equipment 
for handling and storing bulk materi- 
als. 


WSC poultry science department, 
pointed out that an antibiotic is nor- 
mally included in poultry feed and 
that scientists have believed that at 
least part of the reason for the better 
gain was that the antibiotic reduced 
the harmful microorganisms that 
normally attack the chick or poult. 


Tested “New” Antibiotics 

Dr. McGinnis and Dr. L. S. Jensen 
told the institute that birds fed diets 
containing antibiotics routinely used 
in the college flocks have not been 
responding to antibiotics the way they 
used to. The researchers tested two 
“new” antibiotics—not now used in 
animal feeds—against some of the 
“old” ones that had been used more 
or less continuously in their labora- 
tories. 

They said they found only slight 
growth responses with the “old” anti- 
biotics but significant response with 
two “new” antibiotics—oleandomycin 
and erythromycin. Apparently, they 
said, standard antibiotics given over 
a prolonged period were ‘no longer 
doing the job.” 

“It is possible,” the scientists be- 
lieve, “that strains of microorganisms, 
against which the antibiotics act to 
permit greater growth of animals, 
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YOUR FEED CUSTOMERS 


MAKE MORE PROFIT 


HERE'S WHY: 


Hy-Line* 934-A layers finished first in income over feed 
cost per chick started in the 1956-57 Intermountain 
(Utah) Random Sample Test, and in the 1956-57 
Canadian Central Production Test. Final results of both 
tests were announced in January. 


In the seven official 1956-57 U.S. and Canadian tests in 
which Hy-Line 934-A was entered, it averaged 60 cents 
more income over feed cost per chick started than the 
non-Hy-Line entries. It averaged more eggs . . . produced 
eggs on less pounds of feed per dozen . . . produced larger 
eggs . . . lived better in the laying house. 


In the 15-month Intermountain test, Hy-Line 934-A 
averaged 286 eggs per pullet housed, highest in the test. 
This pen had the highest feed efficiency in the test. These 
Hy-Line 934-A layers averaged $4.97 income over feed 
cost per chick started, highest in the test . . . $1.81 more 
than the non-Hy-Line entries in the test. 


In Canada, Hy-Line 934-A layers produced 237 eggs 
per chick started, highest in the test, and 48 eggs more 
than the test average. They ate only 4.4 lbs. of feed per 
dozen eggs laid, 1.2 lbs. less than the test average, and 


lowest in the test. 81% of the eggs laid by Hy-Line 
934-A graded large . . . highest figure in the test, and 
16% more than the average. 93.6% of the 934-A_ pullets 
started finished the 500-day test. 


In the Canadian test, Hy-Line 984-A averaged $2.84 net 
revenue per chick started . . . tops in the test, and $1.22 
over the test average. 


And through improved breeding, the Hy-Line 9384-A 
available now, lays about six more eggs per bird than the 
model entered in these tests. It eats less feed per dozen 
eggs than the 1956 model. It lives better in the laying 
house than the 1956 model. It is more profitable than the 
1956 model .. . which won the Canadian and Intermoun- 
tain tests, averaged 60 cents more income over feed costs 
per chick started than non-Hy-Line entries in seven tests. 


That’s why Hy-Line layers are worthy teammates for 
your carefully-compounded feeds. They help your custo- 
mers make more money from your feeds. 


HY-LINE POULTRY FARMS 


A Department of Pioneer Hi-Bred Corn Company 


DES MOINES 9, IOWA 


*Trademark of Pioneer Hi-Bred Cora Co. 


Hy-Line layers helpdyour customers make more money from your feeds 


Five big breeding farms in lowa and 
New York. Each year more than 1,250 
experimental varieties are tested, in 
constant research for ever-better layers. 


Two leaders in the Hy-Line research 
team. This team gave America its first 
hybrid layers in 1940, continually breeds 
sew and better varieties. 


On-the-farm performance proves that 
Hy-Line layers produce more eggs. 
Alert poultrymen cre benefiting from 
this profit-producing efficiency. 
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hatched last year. Profit-minded\ Soul- 
efficient Hy-Line layers. : 
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PILOT BRAND 
OYSTER SHELL 


Through the years, PILOT BRAND Oyster Shell 
has been first choice with poultry raisers everywhere. 
That’s because PILOT BRAND is almost 100 per 
cent calcium carbonate, the perfect eggshell material. 
Test after test proves that PILOT BRAND helps 
produce more eggs with stronger shells. 

The big, day-in, day-out demand for PILOT 
BRAND means steady sales, fast turnovers, good 
profits for you. And we help keep customers coming 
your way with consistent national advertising in 
leading farm and poultry journals and on_more 
than 70 prominent radio stations. 


Order from your distributor . .. or write to us. 


Oyster Shell Products areas 


Mobile, Alabama 


FOR POULTRY 
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ALEXANDER-SMITH, INC. 
TAMPA, FLA, 


FOR FAST DEPENDABLE SERVICE 


...CONTACT... 


NOPCO PREPARES FOR LAUNCHING — With “Blast Off into Orbit” as 
their 1958 sales meeting slogan, Nopco Chemical Co. agricultural sales and 
technical service representatives are shown at the Hotel Drake, Chicago, 
where they prepared for launching spring sales. Discussions centered on the 
forthcoming sales and advertising program sparked by a new Nopco product, 
a new plant in Peoria, Ill, and new laboratory facilities in. Harrison, N. J. 
Left to right, back row, are: VY. Jay, H. Prior, R. Erb, M. Bass, E. Forrest, 
W. Wyman, L. Dye; R. Gunkel, F. Doust, R. Lastreto, F. Aldrich, N. Allen 
and W. Powell. Front row, left to right are: W. Lane, E. Ackerman, R. 
Whelan, J. Rovics, R. Kingsley, R. Zutic and M. Hochberg and H. Swanson, 


ALEXANDER-SMITH, INC. 
WALLACE S$. BLDG. 


HEARD-KINARD-SMITH, INC.| SMITH GRAIN CO., INC. 
3240 PEACHTREE ROAD LIMESTONE, TENN. 
ATLANTA, GA. PHONE TAMPA, FLA. 


PHONE CE. 3-5378 2660 PHONE: 20827 


LUKE HEARD « WILL KINARD « BILL SMITH * BOB ALEXANDER 
“SERVICE IS OUR CHIEF PRODUCT” 


company vice presidents. 


have developed resistance to the com- 
monly used antibiotics.” 

Another possibility, they said, is 
that the continuous use of a certain 
antibiotic may have caused a shift in 
the microbial population to one where 
the remaining microbes are insensi- 
tive to antibiotics. 

The scientists said there is a need 
to re-evaluate effectiveness of spe- 
cific antibiotics for stimulating 
growth of animals. 

Their results, they continued, show 
that failure of a particular antibiotic 
to stimulate growth does not neces- 
sarily mean the environment is 
“clean” or one with fewer germs. 

In another report at the institute 
meeting, Dr. Damon Catron, in 
charge of swine nutrition research at 
Iowa State College, Ames, pointed to 
a greater trend toward confinement 
rearing of swine. 

Swine producers, he said, are fol- 
lowing the pattern of broiler poultry 
producers by increasing volume, spe- 
cialization and automation. 

He said he expects to see less use 
of pasture for all stages of swine pro- 
duction from farrowing to market. 
However, sows before and during 
gestation are likely to continue to 
run on pasture. Dr. Catron said he 
expects to see increased use of silage 
for sows as the swine business be- 
comes more specialized and each farm 
produces greater volume. 

Increased use of better balanced 
rations, he added, will lead to future 


decreases in feed requirements per 
pound of gain on pigs. These rations 
will include not only balanced pro- 
teins and amino acids but vitamins, 
minerals, antibiotics, arsenicals and 
growth factors that as yet are un- 
identified. 

Dr. Catron also pointed out there 
is greater emphasis now on controlled 
feeding instead of the “relatively in- 
efficient” free-choice self-feeding of 
grain and supplement. The controlled 
feeding uses complete rations or 
automatically proportioned grain and 
supplement. 

There will undoubtedly be an in- 
crease in the use of formula, or 
“manufactured,” feeds along with the 
emphasis on the use of more feed 
additives. 


Events Announced by 
Kansas City Feed Club 


KANSAS CITY—tThe Kansas City 
Feed Club has announced its schedule 
of meetings and outings for the re- 
mainder of the club year. 

The schedule is: May 13, golf out- 
ing at the Oakwood Country Club; 
August, picnic, date and place to be 
announced later; Sept. 18, golf out- 
ing at the Hillcrest Country Club; 
Gct. 14, stag at the Aladdin Hotel; 
Nov. 18, “chicken and sports” at 
the Wishbone Restaurant; Dec. 20, 
Christmas dinner dance at the Town 
House Hotel; Jan. 20, 1959, election 
of officers at Wolferman’s Restaurant. 
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ANAS 


For BOTH Broilers and Replacement Stock. 


Now available . .. a better, safer way to prevent coccidiosis 
in poultry . . . TRITHIADOL by Sterwin. For this new, superior 
coccidiostat combines two synergistically active ingredients, 
bithionol and methiotriazamine, to provide effective control of all 
commercially important species of coccidia with complete safety. 

TRITHIADOL is now offered commercially after 3 years of 
intensive tests involving more than a quarter of a million 
chickens. TRITHIADOL’s effectiveness has thus been conclusively 
established, its safety amply demonstrated by use in amounts 
well beyond the recommended levels. 


Impartial comparative testing proves decisively that 


TRITHIADOL pays off in better, healthier chickens . . . brought 

to market weight at less cost for feed. 

| IMMUNITY— TRITHIADOL permits immunity to develop and in 

q replacement flocks this immunity continues into the laying cycle. 

Only Trithiadol has all these major advantages: 

1. Effectively controls all eco- Displays no adverse effects 
) 


nomically important species of 
coccidia. 


2, Completely safe for poultry; 
harmless to other warm blooded 
animals. 


3, Superior feed conversion and 
weight gain. 


4, Permits immunity to develop. 


on egg production, shell or in- 
terior quality. 


6, Comparatively no effect on 
hatchability or fertility. 


7, 's compatible with all com- 
monly used feed ingredients. 


@, Stable, free flowing, easily 
blended with feeds. 


j \ 
/ your Sterwin Ponty Prained ‘we. AVAILABLE FOR 
epresentative or write, pe, or wire Subsidigry of Sterling Drug/Inc. 


IMMED MAT MENT 
1450 Brogdway, New York. 18, N. Y. 


for further 


4-6400 \ / 
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Worth looking Into 


eat New Products 
New Services 


New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


No. 7012—Supple- 
ment Feeder 


Barnard & Leas Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., has announced that it is mount- 
ing a vari-speed supplement feeder 
to its 1958 “B & L formula feed 
blender.” The feeder is mounted ad- 
jacent 


to the storage compartment 


a 

and rear fenders, and can be used as 
a table when pulling sack strings or 
tearing sack tops. The feeder is said 
to allow the operator to premix con- 
centrates, minerals and medicaments 
into the ingredients at controlled 
rates of 10-200 lb. per minute. Check 
No. 7012 on the coupon and mail it. 


No. 7016—Dairy Cow 
Nutrition 


A portfolio entitled “Vitamin D, 
Calcium and Phosphorus in the Nu- 
trition of Dairy Cows,” has been 
prepared by the agricultural depart- 
ment of Standard Brands, Inc. The 
booklet was written by Dr. G. C. Wal- 
lis, director of nutrition for the agri- 
cultural department, specia' products 
division. Check No. 7016 on the cou- 
pon and mail it to secure the port- 
folio without charge. 


No. 7017—Calf Man- 
agement Aid 


The Western Condensing Co. is dis- 
tributing a colorful booklet entitled 
“Progressive Calf Management.” It is 
intended for dairy farmers and club 


| project members. Check No. 7017 on 


the coupon and mail it to secure the 


| booklet. Please print or type name 


and address. 


No. 7015—Sampler 


The “No. 34 Boerner Sampler” now 
includes improvements over previous 
models, announces the Seedburo 
Equipment Co. The company states: 
“Pockets, precision built to 1/1,000 of 
an inch, are all made in one piece— 
equally spaced and interlocked—thus 
eliminating much of the soldered 
parts and offering a superior looking 
unit.” The improvements are also 
said to allow the grain to flow 


| 


No. 7012—Supplement 
Feeder 


CJ No. 7015—Sampler 


(PLEASE PRINT OR TYPE) 


Send me information on the items marked: 
No. 7016—Dairy Cow 


No. 7013—Bulk Feed Body No. 7017—Calf 


CLIP OUT—FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE—FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


Nutrition 


Management Aid 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


(Sec. 34.9, 
P. L. & R.) 


MINNEAPOLIS, 
MINN. 


smoother and split more evenly. 
Check No. 7015 on the coupon and 
mail it to secure details. 


No. 7013—Bulk Feed 
Body 

The “Bulkmaster, Jr.,” is a new 
addition to the family of self-unload- 
ing bulk feed bodies manufactured 
by Dorsey Trailers, Inc. A new im- 
provement is the “Hydra-Torque 
drive” which combines a torque limi- 


ter (driving a 6-in. screw conveyor) 
and hydraulically driven vertical (9- 
in.) auger and discharge (6-in.) au- 
ger. New-type 32 by 32-in. sliding 
doors have been added. Check No. 
7013 on the coupon and mail it to 
secure details. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jotting 
the appropriate number on the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 5975 Filling and weighing 
unit for open mouth bags, Chase Bag 
Co. 


No. 5976—Production line bag clos- 
ing for small bags, Minneapolis Sew- 
ing Machine Co. 

No. 5977—Red-colored whey block, 
Western Condensing Co. 

No. 5978—Automatic liquid seed 
treater, Panogen Co. 

No. 5979—Calf nursing product, R. 
L. Kuss & Co., Inc. 

No. 5980— Computer for determin- 


ing feed supplement needed in ra- 
tions, Nutrena Mills, Inc. 

No. 5981—Pocket guide for buyers 
of feed grains and protein supple- 
ments, Agri-Chart Co. 

No. 5982—Engineering changes in 
grain driers, Aeroglide Corp. 

No. 5983—Poultry breed specifica- 
tions brochure, Babcock Poultry 
Farm, Inc. 

No. 5984—12-in. diameter roller 
mills for flaking and crimping of 
grains, Ross Machine & Mill Supply. 

No. 5985—Corn Sheller for “Feed- 
mobiles,” Daffin Manufacturing Co. 

No. 5986—Dust separator, Day Co. 

No. 5987—Pellet mill with rede- 


In Thousands of 
BETTER RATIONS 


When your formula calls for 
trace minerals, there’s no eas- 
ier, surer, less expensive way 
to provide them than to include 
BARTON Trace Mineral Salt. 
BARTON salts flow freely, 
mix readily and provide the 
level of mineral supplementa- 
tion you need. The BARTON 
blend of pure evaporated salt, 
manganese, iron, cobalt, cal- 
cium, copper and iodine pro- 
vide the “Hidden Value” that 
gives your formula the extra 
margin of performance. 


minerals. Keep plen 
of BARTON 
hand. Available in 


or blocks .. . 
or mineralized. 


tHe BARTON SALT CO. 
HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 


The Salt Cellar of America 


BUSINESS REPLY 


No postage stamp necessary if mailed in the United States 


ENVELOPE 


Feedstuffs 


Reader Service Dept. 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


P. O. Box 67, 
Minneapolis 1, Minn. 


MEDOGREEN® 


Alfalfa Meal 
Pellets 
Crumbles 


Bulk or bags 


New Bremen, Ohio 


BREMCO ALFALFA MILLS, INC. 


ALFALASS® 


Alfalfa, Nature's Own 
Balanced Ration, with 


Molasses Added 


Phone 3251 or 3221 


i 
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— features, California Pellet Mill 
{ No. 5988 — Baler-sealer, Tol-O- 
| Matic, Inc. 


{ No. 5989—V-Belt booklet, Goodyear 
| Tire & Rubber Co. 

No. 6990—Telescoping boxcar and 
truck loading conveyor, Power-Curve 
Conveyor Co. 

No. 5991—Air-supported structure, 
CID Air Structures Co. 

No. 5992—Catalog of dial scales, 
Howe Scale Co. 

No. 5993—All-weather salt, Inter- 
national Salt Co. 

No. 5994 — Dual-purpose hopper, 
Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 5995—Grain aeration system, 

‘ff Dunbar Kapple. 

No. 5996—Bulk-type self-feeder for 
: hogs, James Manufacturing Co. 
’ No. 5997 — Laboratory mixers, 
Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 5998—Animal health “wheel” 
for selecting health precautions for 
livestock and poultry, Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc. 

No. 5999—Truck body conversion, 
Simonsen Manufacturing Co. 

No. 6000—Bulk feed body brochure, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 


: No. 6001 — Newly-designed chick 
i feeder, Honeggers’ & Co. 
No, 6002—Folder on laying hen, 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 
No. 6003—Coccidiostat-growth ad- 
ditive, Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 
No. 6004 — Serrated-edge hard- 
{ faced hammer for hammermill, Paper- 
ji Calmenson & Co. 
No. 6005—F ork 
motor Corp. 
No. 6010—Screw elevator, 
Worth Steel & Machinery Co 
No. 6012—Saccharin in pig 
Monsanto Chemical ‘Co. 
No. 6014—T ruck hoist, Triumph 
Division, C. O. Bartlett & Snow Co. 


lift truck, Tow- 
Fort 


feeds, 


No. 6018 — Antioxidant bulletin, 
Hercules Powder Co. 
No. 6019—Cob crusher, the Ander- 
sons. 
No. 6020—Coccidiostat, Merck & 
‘ Co., Ine. 
H No. 6021—Feed and grain blower, 
f Truck Grain Blower Co 
No. 6022 — Hammermill bulletin, 
Bryant Engineering Co. 
No. 6023 — Punch card reader, 
ii Richardson Scale Co. 
No. 6024—"‘Colony cage” plan for 
small laying flocks, Oakes Manufac- 


turing Co 


trailer, Forster Manufacturing Co. 
No. 6028—Feed processing publica- 


No. 6025—Feed ingredients cata- 
} log, Merck & Co., Ine. 

No. 6027—Pneumatic bulk feed 


WASHINGTON AVE NO. MINNEAPDLIS 1 MINNESOTA 


tion, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No, 6029—Grain aeration manual, 
Rolfes Grain Aeration Companies. 

No. 6030—Premix program, Peter 
Hand Foundation. 

No. 6031—“‘Snap-in” grease 
Landers Mill Manufacturing Co. 

No. 6032 — Hammermill bulletin, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 6084 — Drop-bottom mixer, 
Hayes & Stolz Industrial Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 6048—<Air elevator for moving 
pellets, Clute Corp. 


FIRM EXPANDS PLANT 


OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. - 
Nichols Seed & Fertilizer Co. has 


seal, 


announced plans for expansion of its 


plant at Wheatland, Okla. 
ments include new general offices 
and a 150 by 300 ft. warehouse. Ex- 
pansion will increase space to 120,000 


Improve- 


sq. ft. in the working area. The Okla- 
homa City office will be moved to | 
Wheatland. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN (0. INC. 


PHONE 
CLEV. 2938 


805 Dun Building 
Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


FEED JOBBERS 
AND 


KELLOGG HOMINY FEED 


PACIFIC MOLASSES 
STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 


WHEAT GERM 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE AND MULTIFOS 
SODIUM BENTONITE 


DU PONT'S "TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


AGRI-TECH ALFALFA PRODUCTS 
INQUIRIES APPRECIATED 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED 


PILOT OYSTER SHELLS 
CALF MANNA 


WHEAT GERM OIL 


| 


The New Strong-Scott Triple Action Mixer Showing Agitator Assembly 


UNIFORM BLENDING AT HIGH |g 


CAPACITY IN 2 TO 7 MINUTES 


Strong-Scott Triple Action 
Mixers Solve Mixing 
And Blending Problems 


Now you can get a horizontal batch 
type mixer, with exclusive “Triple 
Action” mixing, created by the 
unique Strong-Scott triple ribbon 
and spiral assembly. This blending, 
folding and mixing action exposes 
each particle to thousands of sep- 
arate mixing actions per minute, 
producing a well balanced, uniform- 
ly mixed product of the highest ef- 
ficiency known. 


THOROUGH MIXING — Complete 
mixing and blending in 2 to 7 min- 
utes. Smooth interiors, without 
ridges or vanes, eliminate any gather- 
ing of materials and assure a thor- 
ough, sanitary, clean operation. 
Available in sizes of % to 6 ton 
capacities. 


Equipment Sailieed for Better Processing 


451 TAFT STREET N.E., MINNEAPOLIS 13, MINNESOTA 
DEPT. FS-53 


PRECISION ENGINEERING— 
The Strong-Scott Triple Action 
Mixer offers the ideal combination 
of modern engineering design, sim- 
plicity and overall ruggedness. The 
end bearings supporting the agitator 
assembly adjust vertically assuring 
an exact tolerance between the rib- 
bons and the tub surface at all times. 
Built of heavy gauge steel, stainless 
steel or commercial alloys. 


VERSATILITY—May be overhead 
or floor mounted. An overhead in- 
stallation of a Triple Action Mixer 
may utilize the dual discharge ar- 
rangement. A reversing switch per- 
mits bulk discharge directly into a 
truck, or to the handy double sacker 
at the opposite end of the mixer, 
which can be located inside the plant. 
Consult Strong-Scott with any mix- 
ing, separating or grinding problem 
you may have. Let our production 
engineers provide your answer at 
no cost to you. 


The Strong-Scott Pre-Mixers are also of 
the Triple Action agitator design. Nor- 
mally supplied with a high leg mounting, 
they are engineered for initial preparation 
of feed supplements containing chemical 
ingredients, where a large mixer is not 


required. Available in 12, 15 and 18 
cubic foot sizes. 
| CLIP AND MAIL TO | 
STRONG-SCOTT 
| 2 Please Send Me the Bulletin on | 
| TRIPLE ACTION MIXERS | 
| WOULD LIKE MORE INFORMA. 
| TION ON THE CUSTOMER SERV. | 
| ICE LABORATORY 
fos WOULD LIKE TO HAVE a! 
|  STRONG-SCOTT REPRESENTATIVE 
; CALL ON ME 
| 
| city ZONE ... STATE ...... 
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Jack Lennon, owner of Lennon’s 
Super Market, an independent gro- 
cery in Hansen's Creek, looked up as 
Joe Brooks peered over the cage in 
which Jack sat. The super market 
owner liked to sit there—his office on 


Strawberries Can Build Store Traffic 


By Al P. Nelson 


a raised platform—because he could 
see and greet customers and be handy 
to okay a check if need be. It was his 
belief that customers liked to see the 
store owner around, so they could 
talk to him when they wanted to. 


; 


LOT 


And this helped build the friendly at- 
mosphere of the store. 

“Hi, Joe,” smiled Lennon. “I’m glad 
to see you, but I warn you, don’t 
tempt me by asking me to go trout 
fishing with you again this year in 


Now—no more searching for a substitute for Dow Methionine 


Does your formula call for a maximum methionine supple- 
ment to meet the highest requirements of feed efficiency? 
Or does your pricing structure demand that you include 
methionine in a more economical form? 


Either way, you'll find Dow is your best source of methio- 
nine. And whether you order Dow Methionine or newly 
developed Mixomene*, you're getting 99% amino acids. 


Mixomene, your answer to economical methionine supple- 
ment needs, is 83% methionine and 16% glycine. Even in 
this lower cost formulation, you get a full measure of aminos. 


YOU CAN DEPEND.ON 


Dow Methionine, of course, is 99% methionine for formulas 
that call for maximum methionine per pound of supplement. 
There’s no dead weight in this 99% form of this vital amino 
acid. 


With the announcement of Mixomene, Dow now offers two 
99% amino acid products. No minerals, no involved explana- 
tions . . . just amino acids. You now can get unexcelled Dow 
Methionine in a competitive as well as the most economical 
form. For a call from a Dow representative, write to: THE 
DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Agricultural Chemical Sales 
Dept., Midland, Michigan. 

*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 


northern Wisconsin. I liked it so 
much last year I didn’t want to come 
back for another week. I stayed two 
extra days as it was, and when I got 
back to the store, wow, how things 
had piled up!” 

Joe Brooks laughed. “No, I won't 
ask you about trout fishing today, 
Jack. I’ll wait until next week. I al- 
ways think no man should be so busy 
he can’t take time off to go fishing 
at least once a year. But today I’m 
interested in strawberries.” 

“Strawberries? Well, we've got 
some fresh California and Florida 
strawberries and some excellent froz- 
en ones, too.” 

Joe Works on a Stunt 

“I’m working on a promotion stunt 
to build store traffic,” Joe said, “and 
I need your help. I’m going to put 
on a Strawberry Day.” 

“What do you mean?” 

Joe chuckled. “About this time of 
year everyone hankers for strawberry 
shortcake, even farmers. So I’m going 
to give it to them. Mary has offered 
to bake the shortcake. Now all I need 
to complete the deal is some straw- 
berries.” 

Jack Lennon frowned. “Why are 
you looking at me like that, Joe?” 

“W-well, you've got strawberries, 
haven't you?” 

“Sure, fresh and frozen, as I said. 
But, Joe, much as I like you, I’m 
not giving them away. I can’t afford 
it—not even if you give me a free 
ride trout fishing.” 

Joe smiled. “Let’s forget about the 
free ride, Jack. It’s your company I 
like. Look, suppose you make me a 
special price on strawberries, a little 
above your cost. I'll stick up a big 
sign in my feed store saying these de- 
licious berries can be bought fresh or 
frozen at your super market.” 


Jack Chuckles 

Now it was Jack’s turn to chuckle. 
“You old promoter, you. Yeah, I 
might be interested in a deal like 
that. Farmers buy frozen fruits from 
me. This might be a good plug for that 
department. But how are you going 
to benefit?” 

Joe’s right hand rested on the wire 
caging. “Jack, if I know farmers and 
their wives, they'll travel 10 miles or 
more to town on Strawberry Day to 
get fresh shortcake. They'll invent 
an excuse to go to town to buy 
something just to come to my mill for 
that cake. They would never admit 


<> 


Methionine 
Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


620 D. M. Bidg., Des Moines, Ia., Tel. CH 4-5177 


Who sells 
<> 
Methionine 
for 
healthier, 
handsomer 
animals? 


: 


BOWMAN 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
Holland, Mich. 
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they came just for the shortcake. You 
can bet on that. But they’ll show up, 
lots of them.” : 

“And—” prompted Jack. 

“And I’ll have signs around telling 
farmers just how to plant, fertilize 
and take care of strawberries. That’ll 
help sell fertilizer.” 

“But you'll have to sell a lot of 
fertilizer to pay for the strawberries 
and the short cake.” 


Popping With Bargains 

Joe chuckled. “Quit needling me, 
Jack. You know darn well if you fill 
your store full of shoppers, you're 
gonna sell more groceries, if your 
displays and prices are right. The 
same is true with my farm supply 
store. It'll be popping with bargains 
on Strawberry Day. I'll make my 
profit on related sales.” 

“You should have been in the gro- 
cery business,” Jack said, admiringly. 
“You talk like one of us.” 

Joe squinted. “Say, if I know any- 
thing about attracting traffic I owe 


it to you fellows. I’ve been watching 
you closely, to see how you build 
traffic. And I use your methods.” 

“Bless your heart. I ought to give 
you those berries at a still lower 
price for that compliment. But I want 
to make a little profit, too. You are 
going to have to sell a lot of feeds, 
fertilizers and other merchandise, 
Joe, if 200 or more farmers show up 
for free shortcake.” 

“I know it, but I'll be prepared for 
them. I’ll have signs stuck all around 
the store and mill offering to help 
farmers with their feed problems. 
Other signs will boost fertilizers, 
sprayers and insecticides. I think I'll 
come out all right. Only farmers are 
going to be eligible for the free short- 
cake. That means each is going to 
have to register.” 

“But suppose a lot of those farm- 
ers come in with grain to be ground, 
Joe. How can you handle all that in- 
creased business without making 
farmers wait?” 

Joe Brooks chuckled. “Jack, I’ve 


improved my methods just like you 
have. With self service and checkout 
counters you handle more customers 
faster and sell more groceries than 
did the grocer who had to wait on 
every customer. Right?” 

“Right.” 

“Well, in my feed business I in- 
stalled new machinery more than a 
year ago. I’ve got a powerful new 
attrition mill, two big mixers, a mo- 
lasses blender and lots of conveying 
equipment. I can sell feed in bag or 
bulk, whatever way the farmer wants 
it. I've got oats crimping and seed 
cleaning and treating equipment. 
Jack, you oughta come over and see 
my mill. It’s highly automatic, and 
believe me, it’s rare when farmers 
have to wait more than a half hour 
to get their grain processed. We actu- 
ally work on three farmers’ grain 
loads at one time, with a two mixer 


setup.” 
“Yeah?” Jack Lennon spotted a 
farmer. “Say, Pete,” he called, “Joe 


Brooks is going to give every farmer 
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free strawberry shortcake some day 
soon. Will you take him up on it?” 

The farmer considered a moment, 
then grinned. “I sure will,” he said, 
“and I'll bring my wife and all her 
relatives. She’s got quite a gang. 
We'll eat so much short cake Joe will 
have to yeil for help to Benson. Oh, 
man, wait till I tell my wife.” 


Takes Over 4 Firms 


SIKESTON, MO.— Joel A. Mont- 
gomery has taken over the operation 
of four companies in this area: Bell 
City (Mo.) Grain & Milling Co.; Van- 
duser (Mo.) Grain Co.; Diehlstadt 
(Mo.) Grain Co., and the Olive 
Branch (Ill.) Grain Co. They will be 
under the general management of T. 
E. Thompson. The business activities 
will consist of buying and selling 
grain, seed, fertilizers and farm 
chemicals, and the processing of de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal. 


Here’s the modern, money-saving 
solution to any number of material 
handling problems—an elevator that’s 
smooth and noiseless in operation .. . 
that assures efficient, uniform delivery 
of grain and other types of free-flow- 
ing bulk materials. It’s dustproof and 
waterproof reduces.accident and 
fire hazard .. . requires less space 


Engineered for quiet, high speed op- 


eration this machine eievates 


material smoothly 


ers peak capacity 


structk 


and cleanly—deliv- 


tive discharge without back-legging. It 
has rugged steel and ball bearing con- 
n throughout—is compact and 


and assures posi- 


and is easy to install. Rugged 


arc 


welded steel construction assures top 
performance year in and year out 
without costly breakdowns and re- 
pairs. Available with choice of 4", 6”, 
7, 9°, 12” or 14° diameter convey- 
ing tube. 


= self-supporting—and is completely 
= weather and dust tight. Built to meet 
= your needs, it can have a capacity from 
= 100 to 3300 bushels per hour—can be 


built to any 


= fee 


exact height up to 100 
either one cr two 
2 and 3 way discharge valves 
nd distributors with four or more 
outlets—are also availabie 


und can have 


= in Ke 


Spout and hopper 
furnished in ony 
desired position 


Drive unit can be 
installed at either 
end of elevator 


Furnished in any 
length for installa- 
tion at any angle 


We 


Clip ALONG THIS LINE .. FOLD OVER, FASTEN 


AND MAIL TODAY! 


VIA AIR MAIL 


FIRST CLASS 
Permit No. 72 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co. 
Springfield, Ohio 


Yes, I'm interested in the KELLY 


obligation. 


FASTEN (STAPLE, GLUE, TAPE) 


} Send me information on Free 
Mill Planning and Layout Service 


Vertical Screw Elevator 

() Vertical Feed Mixer 

Instant Change Kammermil! 
Remote Change Hammermill 
(_] Twin Molasses Mixer 


(_} Corn Shetler with Blowers 
(_) Regular Corn Shelier 

Pitless Corn Sheller 

Combined Shetier-Cleaner 


Bucket Elevator 

Corn Scaiper 

Corn Crusher 

{_} Corn Cutter and Grader 
Corn Crusher-Reguiator 


DUPLEX machinery checked at the Pit Auger Gyrating Cleaner 
right. Please send me full informa- [_] Electric Truck Hoist (_} Electric Bag Cleaner 
tion on these machines without any CL) Chain Drag () Forced Air Carloader 


Magnetic Separator 
[_} Groin Feeder 

(_) Groin Blower 

Complete Line Catatog 


No postage necessary if mailed in the United States 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY nenaons 


The Duplex Mill ond Manufacturing Company -~ = 
Springfield, Ohio 
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He's looking 
for some of your 
dog food made 
with our complete 
dog food cereals 


% TOASTED CORN FLAKES > KIBBLED CORN 
% TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES »% KIBBLED WHEAT 
% CORN GRANULES % KIBBLED PREMIXES 


(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


Carloeds — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
PHONE TELETYPE 
1800 Danville, Illinois 8261 


AUBREY FEED MILLS 
RED A FEEDS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 


You Can Control the Feeding Rate of 


NOW... Hammermill from Anywhere 
® 


«+» THE WORK FLOOR... 
DUMP SINK... MILL 
++» OR OFFICE 


The Only Complete Contro! for Handling Grains, 
Ear Corn and Roughage by the Push of a Button! 


Exclusive with FORDS Industrial Hammermills, this electrically operated, 
push button unit regulates the rate of flow of grain and ear corn, as well 
as hay and other roughages, into the mill. Operates your mill from any 
place—inside or outside the building, or even another building. Sizing of 
material against the ‘‘control plate’”’ assures uniform, “suspension” grind— 
without strings, slivers and variation in particle size common to average 
grinding. You can grind at a uniform, constant rate, with exactly the 
horsepower available. By virtually eliminating surges in power demand, 
this new FORDS Control reduces over-all power costs. It also eliminates 
the need for a crusher feeder with motor and drive, and a drag conveyor 
and drive on many installations. Find out how you can improve quality 
and capacity of grind, while reducing operating costs, with this new FORDS 
Hammermill. 


Remote Control aa 
NATIONWIDE SALES AND SERVICE 
Write for Literature and Name of Nearest Distributor momen, s-wave 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


Manufacturers of FORD Portable Mills, Molasses Blenders, 
Vertical Mixers, Corn Shellers, Pneumatic GrainVayors 
2201 S. ILLINOIS STREET, STREATOR, ILLINOIS 


NITROFURANS SYMPOSIUM SPONSORS—Sponsors of the second National 


Symposium on Nitrofurans in Agriculture, held recently at the University 
of Georgia Center for Continuing Education, are shown here. They are (left 
to right): Dr. C. C. Murray, dean, University of Georgia College of Agricul- 
ture; Richard D. Waters, president, Hess & Clark, Inc.; Dr. O. C. Aderhold, 
president, University of Georgia, and Thomas J. Jones, dean, University of 


Georgia school of veterinary medicine. 


Protein and Energy 
Recommendations for 


Turkey Feeds Listed 


Protein requirements of turkeys 
expressed in energy-protein ratios 
and suggested protein and energy 
levels for all-mash rations for mar- 
ket turkeys have been reported re- 
cently by Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell 
University nutritionist. 

He presented the information as 
part of a talk on all-mash rations for 
turkeys at the Virginia Feed and 


Nutrition Conference. His recommen- 
dations are listed in the accompany- 
ing two tables, 

A look at the approximate protein 
and energy requirements in Table 1 
shows that the protein requirement 
is related to the energy level. Dr. 
Scott noted. It is higher when the 
energy content of the diet is higher. 
The protein requirement decreases 
and the energy requirement increases 
as the birds grow older. 

Suggested protein and energy lev- 
els for all-mash rations for market 
turkeys are given in Table 2. Provi- 
sion is made for the possibility of 


TABLE 1. Protein Requirements of Turkeys Expressed as Energy:Protein Ratios 
Protein requirements at medium 
and high energy levels 


830-900 PE* 950-1020 PE 
Age period 1230-1300 MEF 1430-1500 ME —Energy:protein ratios—— 
% % PE/PS ME/P4 
Market turkeys: 
0- 4 weeks 28 32 29-3! 43-47 
4- 8 weeks 24 27 35-37 51-55 
8-12 weeks 20 23 43-45 62-66 
12-16 weeks 18 20 48-50 70-74 
16-24 weeks 16 18 54-56 78-82 
Turkey breeders 18 21 47-49 69-72 


*Calories of productive energy. *Calories of metabolizable $Calories productive en- 


ergy per each 1% protein. {Calories metabolizable energy per each | 


protein. 


TABLE 2. Suggested Protein and Energy Levels for All-Mash* Rations for Market Turkeys 


Age period —Energy level— Protein level Energy:protein ratios 

PE ME % PE/P ME/P 
0- 7 weeks 850 1250 28 30 45 
7-12 weeks 880 1320 22 40 60 
12-18 weeks 900 1350 18 50 75 
18 weeks—market 920 1360 16 57 85 


*Protein levels are sufficiently high to allow for the feeding of approximately [0% of oats 
during hot weather and up to 20% corn after 20 weeks of age. 


MORE GRANITE 


LESS DUST 


SHARP-INSOLUBLE 


GRANITE GRIT 


FEED MERCHANTS Reap Greater Profits with the 
Fastest Growing Poultry Grit in America. 


inquiries invited. 


Get Ri-Stone in the economical 80 
lb. bags. A size for all ages. Fine, 
Medium, Coarse and Turkey sizes. 


Ri-Stone promotes healthier birds, 
faster growth, lower feed costs. Your 


Fine Aggregate Division 
RION CRUSH STONE CORP., Rion, S. C. 


QUARRIERS OF GRANITE FOR OVER 70 YEARS. 
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Dr. Raymond F. Shumard 


JOINS LILLY — Dr. Raymond F. 
Shumard has joined the agricultural 
research staff of Eli Lilly & Co., ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
Dr. J. F. Downing, director of the 
agricultural research division. Dr. 
Shumard will conduct research on 
the control of livestock parasites at 
the new Lilly Agricultural Center at 
Greenfield, Ind. He formerly was an 
assistant professor of veterinary 
science and assistant parasitologist 
at the North Dakota Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station, Far- 
go. Before going to North Dakota, 
Dr. Shumard was a teaching and re- 
search fellow at the University of 
Wisconsin, where he was awarded a 
master’s degree in zoology in 1951, 
and a doctor’s degree in parasitology 
in 1954. 


feeding up to 10% oats during the hot 
summer and up to 20% corn during 
the finishing period. 

Dr. Scott listed five advantages for 
all-mash rations: (1) they save labor; 
(2) they can be crumbled or pelleted; 
(3) as crumbles or pellets they save 
waste; (4) as mash or crumbles they 
can be used in automatic feeders; (5) 
as pellets, they flow uniformly from 
large bulk field feeders. 


Central Soya Co. 
Razes Old Building 


DECATUR, ILL.—Workmen are 
tearing down the old Central Sugar 
Co. building here to provide room for 
expansion of facilities for the Central 
Soya Co. 

Operated from 1933 to 1944 by D. 
W. McMillen, who opened the Cen- 
tral Soya Co. in 1935, the plant has 
been used since 1944 by the engineer- 
ing and technical departments of 
Central Soya. A new office building 
to house these departments was com- 
pleted recently. 


Make Your Customers 
GOOD Customers... all year ‘round 


SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K. CLOFINE, Inc. 


MILK PRODUCTS 
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Mississippi Schedules 
Show for Market Hogs 


JACKSON, MISS. — Mississippi's 
first market hog show will be held 
at the state fairgrounds in Jackson 
Aug. 26-27, it was announced re- 
cently. 

The event, open to any hog produc- 
er in Mississippi, is being sponsored 
jointly by the Jackson Packing Co., 
the Mississippi Livestock Producers 
Assn. and the Union Stock Yards. 

Premiums totaling $600 will be of- 
fered in three classifications—indi- 
vidual light and medium market 
class, light and medium truck-lot of 
10 market hogs and a special car- 
cass class which will be narrowed to 
190-240 Ib. 

All hogs will be graded by the judge 
on the basis of U.S. No. 1, 2 and 3, 


Samples and complete 
with any under No. 3 being culled. 


information on request 
OL1C |"pichn 
In the carcass class, the animals will 


be placed on foot, then slaughtered, The Upjohn Company, Chemical Sales Division, Kalamazoo, Michigan 
with complete carcass information 
compiled on each animal. 


both 


e important milk nutrients 
e extra nose appeal 


It’s quick! It’s easy! It’s profitable! Just a 5% ALL 
ratio of G-AN-EN improves any ordinary 
mix formula with appetizing flavor dogs can’t he » Bi, ri vin, 
resist . . . and vital food values dogs need for milk minerals, calcium 
sturdy growth. and phosphorus, plus the mineral salts of copper, 
G-AN-EN is a concentration of all these iron, zinc and manganese chloride. — 
ingredients in handy dry form: dried whole MILK PROTEIN—The milk protein in G-AN-EN 
whey, dried buttermilk, torula dried yeast, contains all the emential, amino acids in the milk 
brewers’ dried yeast, cheese rinds, sulphates Protems lactalbumin and casein. 
of iron, zinc and copper, manganese chloride, You'll find G-AN-EN is quick and easy to 
niacin, vitamin A and D feeding oil (stabil- blend. It’s packed in 50-lb. bags. Start today 


ity-improved). to improve your mixes this easy way. 


Kraft Foods Company 
& 3 A N N is a Kraft product Order from 500 Peshtigo Court 
E Chicago 90, Illinois 
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Pfizer to Sponsor 


Award for Teaching 


NEW YORK—A $1,900 award will 
be made this year by the agricultur- 
al division of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
in cooperation with the Poultry Sci- 
ence Assn., to the winner of the asso- 
ciation’s extension teaching award. 

The announcement was made in a 
joint statement by Hugh O. Dermody, 
assistant general manager of Pfizer’s 
agricultural division, and Dr. H. R. 
Bird, president of the Poultry Science 
Assn. 

Presentation of the award will be 
made at the annual convention of the 
association, Aug. 5-8, at Cornell Uni- 
versity, Ithaca, N.Y. 

Mr. Dermody and Dr. Bird said: 
“We are happy to announce inaugu- 
ration of this award to emphasize the 
important contributions made in the 
field of poultry husbandry by those 
engaged in extension work. 

“These poultry specialists form a 
vital link in disseminating and inter- 


preting current research information 
to our nation’s poultry producers. 
We hope to continue this Pfizer award 
as an annual feature of the associa- 
tion’s program.” 

Each year the association names 
one of its active members for recog- 
nition in this field. The nominees are 
chosen on the basis of having devel- 
oped an outstanding program of work 
in the field of poultry extension. 

As in the past, selection of the win- 
ner will be in the hands of a commit- 
tee of the Poultry Science Assn. 

Beginning in 1959 and thereafter— 
subject to approval by the association 
membership — the award will be 
known as the “Chas. E. Pfizer & Co., 
Inc, Poultry Science Teaching 
Award.” 


TO REBUILD ELEVATOR 
CHINOOK, MONT. — Ted Westin, 
owner-operator of the Milk River 
Elevator Co., Chinook, has announced 
plans to rebuild the plant. It was 
destroyed by fire in February. 


AMINO ACIDS 


(Continued from page $2) 


TABLE 5. Addition of Energy, Protein and 
Amino Acids to a Corn, Soybean 


Eight-week results 
—GCai 


Pro- y ain— 
tein dded, gm Ib. gain 
21 960 1359 2.99 2.15 
21 =1060 .1% Glycine 1421 3.13 1.83 
21 1260 None 1385 3.05 2.00 
21 Glycine 1407 3.10 1.93 
21 MHA 1493 3.29 1.90 
.3% MHA 1524 3.36 1.8! 
21 =1260 .2% Glycine + 
1553 3.42 1.76 
«1260 .2% Glycine 
17% MHA 1562 3.44 1.76 


*Trademark of Monsanto Chemical Co. for 
methionine hydroxy analogue. 


acids play such a vital role in formu- 
lation of high energy diets. Only 
through the addition of single sources 
of amino acid is one able to balance 
out the amino acid patterns for opti- 
mum efficiency and maximum rate of 
growth and still leave room in the 
feed bag for the required amounts of 


Special Report to 
Feed Manufacturers ... 


PRO-GEN (Arsanilic Acid 


in Protein Supplements for Swine 


By Douglas V. Frost and Henry S. Perdue 


Practical tests firmly establish the safety and efficiency of this growth 


For almost six years, Pro-GeN® (Arsanilic 
Acid, Abbott) has been used effectively in complete 
starter and grower feeds for swine. The extent of 
the benefits varies considerably—depending upon 
the health of the pigs or hogs. If disease organisms 
are present, an increase in growth rate and feed 
efficiency results. When little real or sub-clinical 
disease is present, the response may be less. 

Practical experience has proved that ideal con- 
ditions with low levels of disease are difficult to 
achieve under practical farm conditions. With aver- 
age or even good farm conditions, the increases in 
daily gains and feed efficiency from Arsanilic 
Acid have been very good. 

Recent research also firmly establishes the safety 
and effectiveness of Pro-Gen (Arsanilic Acid) in 
protein supplements for feeding with grain. 


Deliberate tests were made to see if any con- 
ceivable farm condition would cause hogs to eat 
unusual amounts of supplement and consequently 
increase the Arsanilic Acid intake above recom- 
mended levels. Some tests were made on unpalat- 
able grains. In others, the protein supplement was 
fed intermittently to see if protein starvation might 
cause excessive consumption when the supplement 
was again made available. 


These tests showed that the hogs adjusted their 
protein intake so that excessive amounts of Arsanilic 
Acid were not consumed. Thus there is a wide 
margin of safety for Arsanilic Acid in protein sup- 
plements. 

First experiments with Arsanilic Acid in protein 
supplements were reported by Hanson, Ferrin and 
Singh in 1955 at the University of Minnesota. Later 
Hanson and Hill, and Hanson, Hill and Meade 
reported no symptoms of toxicity in free-choice 
feeding experiments when hogs consumed Arsanilic 
Acid at twice the recommended level even when 
oats were fed as the only grain. Arsanilic Acid pro- 
moted growth with this method of feeding and 
improved feed conversion. 

In studies at South Dakota State College, Wahl- 
strom, Kamstra and Olson reported 0.06% Arsanilic 
Acid highly effective in counteracting selenium 
toxicity in 40% protein supplement. This exended 
the earlier findings at South Dakota showing the 
unique protective value of Arsanilic Acid in 
selenium-containing feeds for various species. 


Experiments at the Abbott Research Farm sup- 


port and extend these experiment station findings. A 
/ protein concentrate was fed free-choice with 
shelled corn. Some groups of pigs in the experiment 
were offered supplements containing five times the 
recommended maximum level. However, no objec- 
tive symptoms of toxicity were observed and no 
pathologic changes were noted at slaughter. 

For best results, swine supplements should 
contain enough Arsanilic Acid so that 45-90 grams 
is provided per ton of total feed eaten. To achieve 
this, the amount of Pro-Gen (Arsanilic Acid) 
varies with the protein level of the supplement... . 


Recommended Pro-Gen 


Protein Level (Arsanilic Acid) Level 
CC 0.02% (180 Gm. per ton) 

25% Protein .......... .- 0.03% (270 Gm. per ton) 

36 08 36% Protein ............ 0.04% (360 Gm. per ton) 
35 to 40% Protein ............ 0.05% (450 Gm. per ton) 


In protein supplement feeding tests at the Abbott 
Research Farm, meat-type feeder pigs were wormed 
and placed on a 12-week dry-lot feeding test during 
the summer of 1957. The pigs were self-fed a com- 
mercial 40% protein supplement fortified with 
Acid. The shelled corn was also 
self-fe 


In the 12-week test, the 44'4-lb. weanling pigs 
gained an average of 140 lbs. at a feed cost of only 
$8.47 per cwt. Arsanilic Acid intake was 85 grams 
per ton of total feed. (The recommended level in 
complete feeds is 90 grams per ton.) Feed require- 
ments and basic costs were. . . 


2.45 Ibs. per Ib. of gain 
40% Protein supplement .... 0.56 1b. per Ib. of gain 
a 3.16 Ibs. per Ib. of gain 
Arsanilic Acid ............ 85 Gm. per ton of total feed 
$5.05 
40% Protein Supplement at $120/ton .... $3.36 
06 
Total Feed cost/100-Ib. gain .......... $8.47 


These experiments demonstrate the safety, effi- 
cacy and economic value of Arsanilic Acid in protein 
supplements for swine. They indicate that Pro- 
Gen (Arsanilic Acid) merits full consideration for 
use in protein supplements on a safe and effective 
basis. 

For more detailed reports on safety and feeding 
efficiency tests of Arsanilic Acid in all types of 
swine rations, write or call—Abbott Laboratories, 


Chemical Sales Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 


high energy feedstuffs. Just as we 
now find it impossible to formulate 
adequate broiler diets without the 
addition of synthetic vitamins, so will 
we find that synthetic amino acids 
are necessary in the production of 
the broiler feeds of tomorrow. 

Another reason for our interest in 
synthetic amino acids is that a long- 
range study of the American economy 
based on food usage, food supplies 
and population trends indicates a 
serious shortage of high quality pro- 
tein feedstuffs. This is difficult to be- 
lieve in this present age of agricul- 
tural surpluses. However, conserva- 
tion of protein feedstuffs is an 
increasingly more important problem 
and we know that optimum efficiency 
of protein utilization requires correct 
balancing of the amino acid patterns. 

In most cases this can be done only 
through the use of synthetic amino 
acids. When properly combined with 
natural proteins, synthetic amino 
acids are capable of sparing the total 
need for protein. Figure 7 demon- 
strates this point. The large pile of 
soybean meal, which in this example 
represents 700 Ib. of 50% protein 
soybean meal is the amount present 
in a typical 25% protein starter ra- 
tion. If sufficient methionine is added 
to the soybean meal to balance out 
the protein so that the other amino 
acids present in the protein will be 
fully utilized, 500 Ib. of soybean meal 
will produce the same amount of 
chicken meat as did the original 700 
lb. and do it more efficiently. Thus, 
in this example, 200 lb. of soybean 
meal are spared by 2 lb. of synthetic 
methionine. 

Fish meal is generally considered 
to be an excellent protein in that it 
contains a very favorable amino acid 
distribution pattern. A comparison of 
this pattern with that of soybean 
meal shows that soybean mea! differs 
from fish meal primarily with respect 
to its methionine content. If the pat- 
terns of these two proteins are com- 
pared with the birds’ requirement for 
amino acids, it can be seen that a diet 
containing fish meal as the sole source 
of protein is nearly adequate in sat- 
isfying the essential amino acid re- 
quirements of the chick, whereas soy- 
bean meal need only be supplemented 
with methionine in order to make it 
nutritionally balanced. Broiler feed- 
ing trials have verified that, from an 
amino acid standpoint, soybean meal 
supplemented with methionine is nu- 
tritionally comparable to fish meal 
protein. 


Get it in the Midwest from 


Carroll Swanson Sales Co. 


620 D. M. Bidg., Des Moines, la., Tel. CH. 4-5177 


FISH MEAL- FISH SOLUBLES 


LIVER MEAL—VITAMIN OILS 
FEATHER MEAL—FEED INGREDIENTS 


ALBUMINA SUPPLY CO., INC. 


82 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y 


© Egg Shell Quality 


begins with 


EGGSHELL 


BRAND 
Oyster Shell 


Poultrymen are being told the EGG- 
SHELL BRAND story in advertise- 
ments and point-of-purchase displays 
wherever EGGSHELL BRAND Oyster 
Shell is sold. 

Take advantage of this complete 
promotional program. Sell the really 
digestible, soft reef shell that has 
become the standard of the industry. 
EGGSHELL BRAND OYSTER SHELL 

a product of 
OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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OCyrillus J. Hamel 


John P. Callaghan 


TRANSFERS—Two branch office 
credit managers of the A. E. Staley 
Manufacturing Co. have been trans- 
ferred to the company’s Decatur, IIL, 
headquarters. They are Cyrillus J. 
Hamel, credit manager for formula 
feeds at the company’s Indianapolis 
office since 1954, and John P. Cal- 
laghan, credit manager at the com- 
pany’s Riverdale, IIl., feed plant since 
the firm took over the plant from 
Arcady Farms Milling Co. last year. 
Both are assigned as formula feed 
credit managers in the financial divi- 
sion under the direction of C. V. Cox, 
general credit manager. The move will 
centralize credit service close to sales 
and financial management at Decatur, 
according to W. R. Boyer, treasurer of 
the company. 


Ohio Company Unveils 


“Grass Incubator’’ 


NEW YORK—A “grass incubator” 
for growing green grass indoors the 
year around was unveiled recently in 
New York by Buckeye Corp., Spring- 
field, Ohio. 

The grass grows without soil, re- 
quiring only water containing dis- 
solved nitrogen, phosphorus, potas- 
sium and other elements needed for 
plant growth. Rich, thick grass is 
grown from pre-germinated seed in 
less than a week, according to Buck- 
eye officials. 


They say a small incubator occu- 
pying a shed half the size of a one- 
car garage can produce 45 tons of 
fresh green grass a year—enough to 
feed 20-30 head of dairy cattle or as 
much as can be produced on 15-25 
acres of pasture. 


Automatic climate control equip- 
ment keeps the air around the trays 
warm and moist. Fluorescent lamps 
flood the seedlings with artificial 
sunlight at all times. 

Buckeye officials say it takes only 
six days for 5 Ib. of seed to produce 
a carpet of grass 6 in. thick and 
weighing 30-35 Ib. 

A 60-tray incubator that will feed 
a herd of 20-30 cows has an initial 
base price of $2,880. An incubator 
twice that size is priced at $5,580. 


DOUBLE YOUR TONNAGE and 


HONEGGER LEGHORNS 
A natural profit-maker with plenty of 
feed sales. An exciusive 
with H GER DEALERS. 
BIG “H” FEEDS 
Are tested and proved at Honeggers’ 
600 Acre Practical Test Farm. The su- 
perior results of Big “H” Feeds mean 
repeat orders and repeat profits. 
FARM BUILDINGS 
Honeggers’ complete line of competi- 
tively priced, pre-built farm buildings 
are an extra “exclusive” profit plus for 
Honegger Dealers. 
EQUIPMENT 
Honegger Dealers can have equipment 


shipped prepaid with their cars of feed. 
Honeggers’ full line of modern labor- 
saving equipment makes an excellent 
“door opener” for extra feed sales. 


For Full Details Write or Phone Collect 
TODAY! 


Dairying Tops Ohio 
Farming Enterprises 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Dairying is 
top farming business in the state of 
Ohio, a survey by H. R. Moore, agri- 
cultural economist at the Ohio Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station, Woost- 
er, shows. It’s first in 56 counties. 

“Income from most Ohio farms 
comes from several enterprises, al- 
though the dominant trend is toward 
specialization rather than diversifi- 
cation,” Mr. Moore said. In certain 
counties, any one of a dozen or more 
products may be important to some 
farmers. 

Basing his estimates of income 
from sale of farm products in 1956, 
Mr. Moore said dairying ranked first 
in 56 counties and second in 13; hogs 
were first in 12 and second in 15; corn 
was first in nine and second in 18; 
poultry was first in two and second 
in 22, and soybeans were first in two 
and second in six. 
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assure our 
future with 


pure crushed reef 
oyster shell 


Shellbuilder Co. 
Melrose Bldg. © Houston, Texas» 


oe 


for saving thousands 
of. dollars annually. 


We believe that an intelligent reappraisal <2 | 
of your packaging operation 
may reveal opportunities 


IN BUYING MULTIWALL BAGS 
NO SAVING IS TOO SMALL TO IGNORE! 


THE KRAFTPACKER Open Mouth Bag Filling 
Machine, for free-flowing material, automat- 
ically saves pennies, too, through higher pro- 
duction and greater accuracy. Requires a 
lower investment and maintenance cost than 
any other automatic machine of its type in 


use today! 
KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 206, N. Y. 
Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, lil. 


Integrated mills at St. Marys, Georgia 
and Gilman, Vermont 


Sales Apents for Kraftpacker 


Show me how to save on my 


multiwall bag packaging. 

ADORESS. 

PRODUCT MPOD......... 
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Poultrymen Hear Talks on Marketing, 
Production at Annual Purdue Egg Day 


By DAVID D. JACKSON 
Purdue University 


LAFAYETTE, IND.—It costs less 
to produce high-quality eggs because 
they can be handled faster on the 
farm and in the processing plants 
when using modern egg handling 
equipment, poultrymen were told at 
the sixth annual Purdue Egg Day re- 
cently at Purdue University. 

Opening the morning session, Dr. 
R. L. Kohls, department of agricul- 
tural economics at Purdue, pointed 
out that the market is continuing to 
demand more top-quality eggs. 

He also said that marketing, as 
well as technological progress, made 
during the next 10 years should be 
shared throughout the industry. 


“We are not at the place to hide 
our successes,” he declared. “More 
progress can be made if people can 
share experiences and get rid of the 
errors. This can be done faster if er- 
rors are brought into the open.” 


“The Perfect Food” 

The poultry producers — approxi- 
mately 275 attended the meeting— 
heard L. W. (Skip) Cassel, Whitmoy- 
er Laboratories, Myerstown, Pa., de- 
scribe eggs as “the perfect food.” 

“Supermarkets do not devote a pro- 
portionate amount of space to the 
selling of eggs as they do for break- 
fast cereals,” Mr. Cassel pointed out. 
“Our egg cartons should be dressed 
up in flashy colors to catch the con- 
sumer’s eye since the day of sales- 
manship as we once knew it does not 
now exist. 

“We expect to sell eggs in a dull, 
drab carton that looks like an Egyp- 
tian casket,” he declared. 

Mr. Cassel said the egg industry 
does not have to look far for ideas, 
since most of the competitive items 
are using flashy cartons with pre- 
miums for the housewife and gadgets 
and toys for the children. 

“These methods could be used to 
promote the most nutritious package 
of food today, eggs, if a real effort 
were made,” he stated. In conclusion 
Mr. Cassel pointed out that the poul- 
try industry spends only $750,000 a 
year on promotion while the dairy 
industry spends $9 million. 

A panel discussion of “How Retail- 
ers Supply Our Customers with High- 
Quality Eggs,” concluded the morn- 
ing program. 

Panelists included Bob Shearer, 
White Supermarket, Elkhart; Fred 
Krohne, Standard Grocery Co., In- 
dianapolis, and John A. Rosenbaum, 
Indianapolis. Robert L. Hogue, execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer, Indiana 
State Poultry Assn., was moderator 
of the panel. 

The afternoon program opened with 
Lloyd A. Geil, managing director of 
the Poultry and Egg National Board, 


DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
Animal Pat Treated 


Bulk Bagged Meal Pellets 
ALFALFA—MOLASSES 
Sumcured 20% Came 


ALFA—CANE 
Dehydrated - Animal Fat - 


ROHLOFF BROS., INC. 


RFD GRAYTOWN, OHIO 


N. K. Parrish 


BROKER JOBBER 


FEEDSTUFFS 
MILO-KAFIR-WHEAT-FIELD SEED 


LUBBOCK, TEXAS 
PORTER 2-8787 


Chicago, reporting to the group on re- 
cent activities of PENB. 

The board is taking a broad view- 
point in regard to eggs in tomorrow’s 
market place. Its effort is not de- 
signed as a “crash” program but as 
a continuing one ‘that will develop a 
steady, constant demand, he ex- 
plained. 

“PENB is attempting to reach the 
76 million people eating in restau- 
rants and the 11 million employed, 
married women who should become 
accustomed to reaching into the re- 
frigerator for eggs rather than for 
some other product. An additional im- 
portant group are those people 65 
years and older. This high protein, 
low-fat diet should be sold to this 
group,” the board manager told the 
group. 

“New Disease Problems” was the 
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These authoritative leaflets on the advantages and correct usage 
of Paco Molasses Distillers Dried Solubles are responsible for 
improvement and increased business in all formula feeds. They 
contain exactly the kind of information wanted by Feed Manu- 
facturers .. . no exaggerated claims, no “bull.” Just the facts on 
what PACO is, what it will do, what it has done, how to use it 
for bigger profits. 


The complete line of Paco folders is now available to all Feed 
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subject presented by Dr. Wilson Hen- 
derson, veterinary science depart- 
ment. The research pathologist de- 
scribed the problem caused by certain 
constituents of some fats found in 
feeds during the past year. Most of 
the problems have been found in 
broilers. According to Dr. Henderson, 
it is possible for layers also to be af- 
fected. It was also pointed out that 
this condition may cause the whites 
of eggs from layers suffering from 
this disease to be cloudy. 

Controlled environmental studies 
now in progress on the Purdue poul- 
try farm were discussed by Dr. Jack 
Long, poultry science department, in 
cooperation with John G. Taylor, ag- 
ricultural engineering department. 

“These studies have been in prog- 
ress for six months. The coming sum- 
mer observations will be most inter- 
esting since in some controlled en- 
vironmental pens the birds do not feel 
the heat at a time when most birds 
slump in egg production,” Dr. Long 
explained. 

Prof. M. L. Wilson, poultry science 


department, described the yolk mot- 
tling problem and told of the work 
that has been and is being conducted 
at the present time. “Environmental 
and Management Experience With 
Layers in Cages and Slat Floors” was 
discussed by John S. Frederich, man- 
ager, Creighton Brothers, Warsaw, 
Ind. 

The day-long program was con- 
cluded with a talk by Dr. W. J. Stad- 
elman, poultry science department, on 
“Recent Advances in Egg Marketing 
on the West Coast.” It was reported 
that most large processors on the 
Pacific Coast are now oiling eggs or 
are going into such a program to 
preserve quality longer. 

“The large commercial flocks of 
the near future will be certified simi- 
lar to the way milk producers are,” 
Dr. Stadelman said. He predicted that 
the producer will be graded rather 
than each individual egg. 

“Some girls are candling 10 cases 
of eggs an hour, or 80 cases per day, 
as compared to 35-40 in the past. This 
increase is largely due to controlled 


quality through a ‘graded’ producer 
and electronic blood spot detectors 
and other electronic handling equip- 
ment,” Dr. Stadelman explained. “All 
contribute to the greater volume that 
can be handled through a plant.” 

Dr. J. Holmes Martin, head of 
the poultry science department, was 
chairman of the morning session. Car- 
roll Eiler, chairman of the poultry 
commodity committee, Indiana Farm 
Bureau, Inc., served during the after- 
noon. 


OPEN FEED STORE 


ARLINGTON, WASH. — Frank 
Hunter, Howard Peterson and Kelly 
Britsch opened a new feed store here 
recently. To be known as Frank’s 
Feed, Inc., the firm will supply feed, 
seed and farm equipment. Mr. Hun- 
ter has been associated with his fa- 
ther, Ira Hunter, in the feed and seed 
business for many years. Mr. Britsch 
is well known in Washington dairy- 
ing circles and Mr. Peterson is a 
farmer. 
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Borden Co. Sponsors 


Nutrition Symposium 


NEW YORK—Science and industry 
working together have elevated eco- 
nomic man more than any other force 
or combination of forces in the past 


said Harold W. Comfort, 
New 


century, 
president of the Borden Co., 
York. 

Addressing more than 250 scientists 
attending the Borden Centennial Sym- 
posium on Nutrition in New York 
recently, Mr. Comfort said that “a 
peaceable revolution has been 
wrought, with the scientist and the 
businessman being in charge of it- 
the lion’s share being the scientist's.” 

Citing advances made over the past 
century, Mr. Comfort noted that the 
normal life expectancy of a child 
born in this country increased from 
40 to more than 70 years. At the 
same time, the standard of living 
has made a dramatic six-fold increase, 
he said. 

The work week has been reduced 
from 65 to 40 hours, and the worker 
today earns more pay for running a 
machine for one hour than he earned 
for a 12-hour day in 1850. Also, men 
and animals used to supply 94% of 
the energy for work, whereas today 
it is less than 6%. 

“The application of agricultural 
sciences and the advent of power ma- 
chinery have revolutionized farming 
also, with commensurate increases in 
production per unit on the farm,” Mr. 
Comfort said. “As an example, milk 
production per cow has risen 23% 
since 1940, principally due to im- 
proved feeding and breeding prac- 
tices.” 

The day-long symposium, which 
was held under the auspices of the 
Borden Co. Foundation, was climaxed 
with presentation of Borden centen- 
nial awards for pre-eminent and pio- 
neering research in nutrition to two 
outstanding scientists. 

The award winners were Lord 
Boyd-Orr, 1949 Nobel Peace Prize 
winner and first director-general of 
the United Nations’ Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, and Dr. Elmer 
Verner McCollum, Johns Hopkins 
University, discoverer of two of the 
vitamins. Each received a citation, 
gold medal and a check for $2,500. 
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POLLYPHOS...OFFERS.... 


Feed and Mineral 


Manufacturers 


Phosphorus for 


LESS Cost! 


YES...it is true... BUTLER POLLYPHOS 

offers the feed and mineral manufacturer in the 
western half of the United States, a defluorinated 
phosphate with an all time high phosphorus content of 
19% ...a minimum 32% —maximum 35% calcium 
and no more than .19 % fluorine . . . at the lowest 
delivered cost per unit of phosphorus. 

These are important factors to consider... when next 
purchasing your phosphorus requirements. 

When you buy BUTLER POLLYPHOS you are 
assured of getting the maximum in return for 

your phosphorus buying dollars ... whether in 

bags, or in bulk, truck or carload lots, you 

receive more for less cost. 

Contact the sales agent nearest you, or our home office, 
for additional information regarding the advantages 
BUTLER POLLYPHOS can offer you. 
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P. O. Box 938 Phone OR 2-7587 Galena Park, Texas 
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Pillsbury to Act as “Catalytic 
Agent” in Organizing Quality 
Egg Programs on Area Basis 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


There's a new quality egg program | 


on the way—or, more correctly, a 
new series of quality egg programs is 
getting under way. 

Acting as a “catalytic agent” in 
organizing the programs is the feed 
division of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., head- | 
quartered at Clinton, Iowa. 

The term “catalytic agent” was 
used by J. K. Hubbard, division mar- 
keting manager, in describing this 
major feed firm’s new activities in 
bringing together various forces for 
the production and marketing of qual- 
ity eggs. 

Pillsbury will provide two of the 
forces—Pillsbury’s Best Feeds and 
the company’s recently introduced 
laying bird, the “Maxi-Lay Queen.” 
It will work with others in its trade 
territories in arranging for such 


things as equipment, local financing 
and, of course, markets for the quali- 
ty eggs. 

Actually, Mr. Hubbard pointed out, 


i 


Joe Guild, manager of the Pillsbury 
research farm at Clinton, Iowa, with 
a mature Maxi-Lay Queen. 


there is no one complete and fixed 
program applying throughout the 
country. That’s why the new program 
is called a series of programs. 


Flexible Programs 


“Our idea,” said Mr. Hubbard, “is 
to help set up flexible programs, each 
adapted to the particular needs and 
situation of a particular area.” 

This means that the project is not 
handled on an over-all national basis; 
it will be done on a local or area 
basis. Plant sales managers, salesmen 
and dealers are now or soon will be 
beginning to act as the “catalytic 
agents” in organizing the various 
parts of coordinated production and 
marketing plans in their respective 
trade territories. 

There will be no “guarantees,” Mr. 
Hubbard said, and there are no flat 
promises of “premium” prices for 
eggs. However, he added, the aim is 
efficient, economical production of 
uniformly high quality eggs that will 
command top prices in all markets, 
with a premium for the producer in 
most areas. 

Pillsbury calls its plans a “sound, 
practical approach to marketing qual- 
ity eggs.” 

“The program is based on a thor- 
ough study of the poultry industry, 
its marketing methods and a practi- 
cal, businesslike approach to greater 
egg profits,"’ Mr. Hubbard said. 

The program, he said, is designed 
only for experienced poultrymen. 

“We do not want to put just any- 
one in the egg business,” he declared. 
“We want experienced, proven poul- 
trymen who know the egg business 
isn’t a ‘get rich quick’ scheme with 
a guaranteed set income. We do want 
the poultryman who knows the re- 
wards come in direct proportion to 
experience, hard work and knowledge 
of the poultry business.” 

There will be a minimum size of 
operation, too. Generally, the mini- 
mum number of birds for a producer 
in the program will be 500. In most 
eases, the flock probably will be 
larger. 

In organizing area programs, the 


Dave Martin (left), manager of the aN feed division’s poultry depart- 
ment, and Jack Hubbard, director of marketing, are discussing Pillsbury’s 
new quality egg program. They are shown here as they examine a shipping 
crate for “Maxi-Lay Queen” chicks, announced this spring by Pillsbury and 
sold through authorized hatcheries and dealers. 


company and its dealers expect to 
work with different persons and dif- 
ferent firms in different areas. For 
example, it might be one equipment 
company in one area and another 
equipment company in another area. 
To be brought into the programs are 
egg handlers or processors, lumber 
dealers and/or equipment firms, and 
local bankers. 

The basis for the program is that 
“there is a ready market for quali- 
ty eggs,” Mr. Hubbard said, “and 
the producer is offered an opportunity 
to increase his earning capacity by 
satisfying the need for quality eggs.” 

The company tells producers: “By 
following the Pillsbury program, you 
will be earning more money through 
a higher percentage of Grade AA and 
A eggs and a higher percentage of 
large eggs. 

“The program does not advocate 
restrictive financing ‘packages.’ We 
believe in local selection of economi- 
cal methods of setting up efficient 
equipment programs. 

“Our basic interest is to develop 
a program that is flexible and profit- 
able to the experienced grower. 

“There is no one program that ev- 
eryone must follow. The feed program 
is flexible, adjusting to the individual 
producer’s need. There is no forced 
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—driven with variable speed motor and 
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Ideal for molasses mixing above packers or under 
batch mixer collecting bins or from holding bins. 
Mix molasses, animal fats, fish solubles and other 
liquid feed ingredients simultaneously. 

A perfect mix of molasses throughout all your bulky 
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Large capacity now makes it possible for the first 
time to efficiently and thoroughly mix molasses in a 
mixer with all types of bulky feeds at 
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est mixing lines. 
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ANOTHER WENGER FIRST 


Standard of the Industiy for Molasses Feed 
Mixing and Pelleting Equipment. 


program that requires feeding a com- 
plete feed when the farmer has plen- 
ty of farm grains.” 

Five-Point Program 

Each quality egg program, Mr. 
Hubbard said, involves five points: 

1. Pillsbury’s Maxi-Lay Queens— 
“Floor Queen” or “Cage Queen.” 

2. Proper equipment and good man- 
agement. 

3. Experienced poultryman. 

4. Pillsbury feeding program tail- 
ored to the grower’s need. 

5. Good markets for the eggs. 

These five things are the general, 
basic points. From there, there may 
be some variation in details. For ex- 
ample, either cage or floor operations 
may be used; makes of equipment 
will vary; housing will vary; indi- 
vidual feeding programs will not all 
be the same; and market outlets will 
vary in different areas. 

However, producers taking part in 
the programs are to have certain fa- 
cilities, such as egg cooling rooms, 
and are to follow prescribed feeding 
and management practices. 

The eggs then will be marketed 
through handlers or processors who 
become part of the program and 
agree to buy the eggs. 

D. W. Martin, manager of the feed 
division’s poultry department, takes 
an active part in arranging for egg 
markets. 

Mr. Martin said that a contract be- 
tween the egg producer and egg buy- 
er would be arranged, based on recog- 
nized egg market conditions. 

To Act as Egg Handlers 

To closely tie in the quality egg 
program with the purchase of Pills- 
bury’s Best Feeds, he said, dealers 
will act as egg handlers and will re- 
ceive eggs from Pillsbury quality egg 
producers only. 

“While, to our way of thinking, 
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there can be no one, complete, un- 
alterable quality egg program that 
applies all over the U.S.,” Mr. Hub- 
bard said, “there are certain prin- 
ciples that must be applied before 
any local programs can be adopted. 

“The most important thing, of 
course, is the egg—a quality egg.” 

In this connection, Pillsbury has 
put together some information which 
is a digest of a good deal of field ob- 
servations and surveys. It tells what 
a quality egg is and what buyers pre- 
fer — things like uniformity, large 
eggs, clean eggs, eggs from hens not 
in production more than 16 months, 
usually a white shell egg, eggs from 
larger flocks. Growers properly set 
up and producing such eggs will be 
assured of a good, permanent market 
and should get a premium of from 1 
to 6¢ doz. in most cases, depending 
on the area, Mr. Hubbard indicated. 

The information sheet also includes 
a list of suggested standards for the 
producer which can be used in set- 
ting up programs—such things as the 
chicks, feeding program, vaccination 


schedule, equipment needs, egg collec- 
tion, egg cleaning, egg storage fa- 
cilities, grading, cases, farm pick-up 
or delivery, payment basis, etc. 

In planning an area program, Pills- 
bury personnel and dealers will study 
such things as current poultry pro- 
duction in the area, current market- 
ing programs and available outlets 
for quality eggs and costs of con- 
struction and equipment to provide 
efficient housing with minimum capi- 
tal expenditure. They also review the 
plans with local bankers, checking on 
financing of construction and equip- 
ment for producers. 

In setting up programs, Pillsbury 
plans to work with what it calls 
“good, financially sound egg handlers 
or processors” in a particular area, 
or in some cases more distant mar- 
kets will be obtained. In addition, ar- 
rangements are made to supply Pills- 
bury’s Maxi-Lay Queen chicks 
through authorized hatcheries or 
dealers. 

Cooperating in promotion activities 
and introductory meetings, Mr. Hub- 


bard said, will be Pillsbury person- 
nel and dealers, egg handlers, equip- 
ment people and bankers who will 
provide financing. This, like other 
phases of the program, will be han- 
dled on an area basis. 

Chicks specified for the program 
are the recently introduced “Maxi- 
Lay Queens.” This bird is described 
as a small strain cross Leghorn, av- 
eraging 4 lb. at maturity and laying 
large eggs with a minimum amount 
of feed per dozen. 


Feeding Program 

The feeding program, Mr. Hubbard 
noted, is to be tailored to individual 
or area needs. Generally it will in- 
volve Pillsbury’s Chick Pre-Starter, 
Chick Starter and Pullet Developer 
for growing the birds and the firm’s 
laying feeds. 

Suggested basic equipment in- 
cludes: 

1. Egg refrigeration and humidi- 
fier. 

2. Egg cleaner and oiler . 

3. Feeder space—(a) 6 in. per bird 
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HAMMERMILL 
CONVEYOR 
FEEDER 

FOR HAY, 
EAR CORN 
AND GRAIN 


For maximum Hammermill ef- 
ficiency Sprout-Waldron has stand- 
ardized on an all-purpose screw 
conveyor feeder designed to handle 
hay, ear corn or grain. 

This 14” diameter conveyor has 
no intermediate hangers to retard 
the flow of material. To facilitate 
the conveying of hay, a baffle has 
been added which prevents the 
hay from winding around the 
screw. The unit can also be used 
for feeding ear corn to a corn shel- 
ler and if necessary it can be made 
available with two discharges so 
that the sheller can be located in 
front of the Hammermill. Through 
the use of a variable speed drive 
it is possible to feed at the rate of 
133 cubic ft. at 22 RPM. Materials 
that are easy to grind can be fed 
at 920 cubic ft. at 15.3 RPM. A 
2 HP unit is specified for lengths 
up to 24’, 

To make the operation more ef- 
ficient, more automatic and com- 
pletely trouble-free an overload 
relay has been added to stop the 
feeder when the Hammermill be- 
comes overloaded. This assures 
maximum grinding at all times, be- 
cause it is no longer necessary for 
the operator to set the feed at a 
rate approximately % of the capaci- 
ty of the Hammermill motor in 
Order to allow for surge loads. 


NEW FEED MILL AS MODERN AS SPUTNIK 


According to William A. Dryden, 
writing in the Eastern Shore Times, 
the new Berlin Milling Compan 
Feed Mill with its 250 tons of broil- 
er mash per day capacity repre- 
sents as amazing a transition from 
their 1909 production rate of a few 
bags a week, as the jump from 
horse and buggy speeds to 18,000 
mile-an-hour satellites. The new 
six story plant, built as a result of 
a disastrous fire which almost com- 
—_ destroyed the old mill, is 

eproof and thoroughly automatic. 

Two Sprout-Waldron Pelleting 


Machines, each with ety for 
ten tons per hour, combine with 
Sprout-Waldron mixers and ham- 
mermills, to assure high quality 
and uniform production. Semi- 
automatic pushbutton controls from 
a central console permits one-point 
regulation of the entire system. 

Sprout-Waldron Feed Piper Bulk 
Trucks help Berlin Milling main- 
tain low costs and reliable deliver- 
ies. This “modern-as-Sputnik” mill 
is another achievement for Sprout- 
Waldron design, engineering and 
equipment. 


STEINBACH MILL ADDS PELLETING 


To meet the increased demand 
for crumbles and pellets for poultry 
rations the Feed Production De- 
partment of Steinbach Flour Mills 
at Steinbach, Manitoba, Canada 
has installed a complete and mod- 
ern pelleting system. Under the 
guidance of Strong-Scott Ltd. of 
Winnipeg, a Sprout-Waldron Mod- 
el 500-B Jr. Ace Pellet Mill with 
cooler, crumblizer and grading 
shoe has been put into the produc- 
tion line. 

From the one ton vertical mixer, 
mash feeds may be directed to 
packing facilities or to a supply 


bin directly over the pellet mill. 
The discharge from the pellet mill 
is elevated to the Sprout-Waldron 
Rotaircool unit. Cooled pellets are 
discharged automatically to the 
crumble roll or directly to the 
grading shoe. Graded crumbles or 
_ may be directed to a bulk 
oading bin or to a bagging bin. 
According to Art Rempel, Man- 
ager and Co-owner of the Steinbach 
our Mills, increased mill effi- 
ciency and greater market poten- 
tial have been made possible by 
the Sprout-Waldron modern pellet- 
ing system. FP/104 


on all-mash program, (b) 4 in. per 
bird on mash-grain program. 

4. Waterers—4 lineal foot waterers 
per 100 birds (birds should never be 
farther than 10 ft. from waterer). 

5. Nests—(a) one nest per four 
birds; (b) on roll-out community 
nests, 22 sq. ft. per 100 birds. 

6. Ventilation—forced air for cage 
and slatted floors. 

7. Types of facilities—(a) Cage, 
8-in. cage, one per bird; in northern 
climate, windowless, ventilated, insul- 
ated, double-deck. (b) Floor, 2-3 sq. 
ft. per bird. 

Management and housing programs 
also will be outlined for the differ- 
ent area programs. Provision may be 
made for use of started pullets when 
desired. Mr. Martin said that Pills- 
bury authorized hatcheries which do 
not have facilities for started pullets 
are supplied by hatcheries set up for 
this purpose. 

All of the details were not spelled 
out by Mr. Hubbard in announcing 
the new program. That, he noted, is 
because the exact details will vary 
in line with the policy of flexibility. 

“Our whole approach,” he said, “is 
centered around experienced poultry- 
men and a flexible program for 
them.” 


Abbott Appoints Three 


To Veterinary Staff 


CHICAGO—Three veterinary sci- 
entists have been added to the Ab- 
bott Laboratories research staff un- 
der the company’s expanded veter- 
inary research program, the firm has 
announced. 

Dr. Robert F. Baker was appointed 
to supervise clinical investigation of 
veterinary products. Dr. Edward M. 
Kiggins, senior research microbiolo- 
gist, and Dr. Kurt Prinz were added 
to the infectious disease section to 
study infectious diseases in anima!s 
and to do research on organisms that 
are a factor in both human and ani- 
mal diseases. 

Dr. Baker formerly was a general 
practitioner of veterinary medicine 
for 13 years and also served as a 
veterinary consultant. He received 
the D.V.M. degree from Ohio State 
University, did graduate work at 
Ohio State and Michigan State Uni- 
versities and extension work at Ohio 
University. Dr. Baker has also served 
as an assistant professor at Michigan 
State University. He is a member of 
several veterinary medical associa- 
tions. 

Dr. Kiggins served for six years as 
a research assistant in the Depart- 
ment of Animal Diseases at the Uni- 
versity of Connecticut while working 
for his master’s and doctor’s degrees. 
He is a member of the Society of 
American Bacteriologists and has 
published a number of articles on 
vibriosis. 

Dr. Prinz was 


in small animal 


practice in California, Nevada and 
Illinois prior to joining Abbott, and 
formerly owned a small animal hos- 
pital in Vienna, Austria. He received 
the D.V.M. degree from the School 
of Veterinary Medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Vienna. 


Quality tallow from one of the largest 
animal fat processing plants in the 
Southwest. Guaranteed specifications in 
all grades of fats. 


Call collect anytime for quotations — MA 6-2803 


MARCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P.O. BOX 8 . FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS 
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Purina Research men study the effect of heat on caged hens. This is one of the 
many observations used to make sure Purina Chows will be right in any climate. 


Why Purina Research 
weather eye 


peels its 


Keeping the weather eye peeled is an im- 
portant step in developing and manufactur- 
ing modern feeds for livestock and poultry. 
Scientists who work out formulas must be 
sure their feeds will perform efficiently in 
different climates . . . or make certain they 
are adjusted to deliver top results under 
varying local conditions. 

In today’s feeds, with new ingredients, 
vitamins, antibiotics, trace minerals . . . 
and sometimes medicinals...the impor- 
tance of such watchfulness is multiplied 
many fold. 

Purina Research keeps its. weather eye 
peeled by testing Purina Chows on research 


PURINA... YOUR PARTNER 


farms, located to put Chows on trial from 
the pine-crowned hills of the North to the 
palm-fringed plains of the South... from 
the Eastern Shore to the Pacific Slope. 


Some Chows gain approval for national 
use. Others are adjusted to fit local grains 
and climates. A formula never goes into 
the Checkerboard Bag until it has proved 
itself under practical farm conditions. 


The peeled weather eye is one of tie reasons 
why Purina Dealers find that one sale makes 
a steady customer. It is one factor that 
makes Purina Chows America’s most popu- 
lar formula feeds for livestock and poultry. 


IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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TRAMP IRON CAN RUIN YOU! 


Eliminate it with a low-cost ERIEZ Grate Magnet © : 


Tramp iron in your product can kill cattle 
and poultry, damage your reputation. It can 
cause fires and explosions, wreck expensive 
equipment, result in downtime. 
Get the best possible protection at lowest cost 
-—an Eriez permanent non-electric Grate Mag- 
net. Designed for use in hoppers, bins, ducts, 
floor openings, chutes, etc., they're the most 
efficient magnetic units for dry, free flowing 
materials moving in surge or choke fed lines, 
Steel grill directs materials flow onto pow- 
erful Alnico V magnets, which catch and hold 
large pieces of tramp iron and small iron 
particles as well. Wing- and drawer-type 
models, 162 standard sizes. 
Completely non-electric, self-contained, 
easily installed. Magnetic strength is 
guaranteed for life. No operating ex- 
pense; first cost is the last! 


FOR FREE LITERATURE, write to: 


7X 


ERIEZ SEPARATION 


HI-POWR AUTOMATION 


VIBRATION 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS - 


Agricultural Students 
From Fifteen States 


Receive Pfizer Awards 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Twenty 
agricultural college juniors from 15 
states received scholarships awarded 
recently by Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., 
New York, in a mass ceremony at 
Kansas State College. 

Geographically, there were three 
winners each from the Northeast, 
four from the Southeast, and Far 
West, and nine from the central 
states. All of the students made the 
trip to Manhattan as Pfizer’s guests. 

The awards were presented by 
Hugh O. Dermody, assistant general 
manager of the firm's agricultural 
division. The ceremony was a part of 
an annual conference of college ad- 
ministrative and extension training 
representatives from some 30 states. 

The drug and chemical firm set up 
the scholarship program in 1956 to 
encourage more promising young peo- 


| 
VITAUTY 


DOG FOODS 


pec 


WHY Feed Dealers Push 


1. No Cut Throat Competition 


Not a loss leader—Staley’s Vitality is sold through feed, pet and independent 
stores. You can get a better than average markup all the time on every bag! 


2. EASIER Quantity Discounts 


Vitality and Staley’s—the only complete line (Kibbles, 

Whole Biscuit, Instant, Granular, Cubes, Homogenized, 

Meal, and Bites) of nationally advertised dog foods from 

a single source in one shipment. Saves multiple ordering 

-. . eliminates unbalanced stocks . . . adds up to quantity 
ts quicker. 


3. EASIER To Sell 


Vitality is the best known and most respected brand with 
men who buy dog food in big quantities — kennelmen, 
breeders, and hunters. National advertising, local and field 
trial promotions keep Vitality moving. It’s the only dog 
food with “Specialized Diets” to fit the individual needs of 
each dog—poodle or pointer, hunter or pet. Staley’s 
Vitality fits in with your business as a “feed” man. 


° A. E. STALEY MFG. CO. 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Put the new Vitality Bulk Dog 
Food Merchandiser to work 
for you. Drop us a card today. 


FOR FEED 
STORE 
PROFITS 


COLORADO CATTLEMAN 
WINS ACQUITTAL 


DENVER—A U.S. District Court 
jury has acquitted Charles Arnett, 
cattleman from Las Animas, Colo., 
and Clayton, N.M., of making false 
statements regarding the sex of his 
livestock in order to qualify for the 
government’s feed program. The gov- 
ernment contended that Mr. Arnett 
listed most of his livestock herd as 
breeding stock when actually, the in- 
dictment claimed, half the herd was 
composed of steers. 


extension 
animal 


ple to choose careers in 
work, particularly in the 
health field. 

The 1958-59 winners are listed be- 
low. 


Western Region: Roberta M. Roberts, E!- 
lensburg, Wash., Washington State College; 
Glenn W. Krueg, Lodi, Cal., University of 
California; Glen Orval Klock, Troutdale, 
Ore., and Floyd Walter Bodyfelt, Clover- 
dale, Ore., Oregon State College. 

Northeast Region: Paul E. Read, Stanley, 
N.Y., Cornell University; Sally Ann Ours, 
Dorcas, W.Va., West Virginia University, 
and C. Gail Cook, Stratford, Conn., Uni 
versity of Connecticut. 

Southeast Region: Joyce Hill Smith, 
Owenton, Ky., University of Kentucky; Wil 
liam Donald Taylor, Jackson, Miss Missis 
Sippi State College; Patsy Ruth Carr, 
Nathalie, Va., Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, and Jerry Cox, Alpharetta, Ga., Uni- 
versity of Georgia. 

Central Region: Robert <A. Rathjen, 
Sweetwater, Neb., and Larry Dean Hendrix 
Lincoln, Neb., University of Nebraska; 
Norma Jean Pardun, Gilman City, Mo., and 
Walter George Heid, Jr., Columbia, Mo., 
University of Missouri; Mary Jane Stangl, 
Java, 8.D., South Dakota State College; 
Robert W. Frank, Plainview, Ill., and Roger 
Kent Chisholm, Park Forest, Il., Univer- 
sity of Illinois; Charles Wilber Oldham, 
Eddyville, Iowa, and Francene Kay Win- 
slow, Grundy Center, lowa, Iowa State Col- 


lege. 

Applicants for the awards are re- 
quired to prepare extension teaching 
plans on animal health or on animal 
health as related to human health. 
They are required to have outstand- 
ing scholastic records and an exten- 
sive background in 4-H Club work. 


Mr. Dermody pointed out that the 
scholarships are Pfizer's contribution 
toward helping reduce the toll from 
livestock and poultry diseases which 
cost U.S. producers about $2 billion 
a year. 

Each state may submit two nomi- 
nees for the awards, and selection of 
the winners is made by a national 
committee of extension service per- 
sonnel. 


FIRM ADDS STORAGE 

FRIONA, TEXAS — Construction 
has begun on 600,000-bu. capacity 
storage bins for the Black Grain Co., 
and will be completed by June 1, in 
time for this year’s wheat harvest. 
The new addition will give the com- 
pany a total storage of 1,635,000 bu. 


Over 54 Years of Dependable 
Brokerage Service 
Established 1904 


EDWARD E. SMITH AND CO. 


3166 Maple Dr., N.E. Atlanta’5, Ga. 
TWX—AT-30 


Phone—CEdar 3-1108 
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Creameries Pay Over 
Parity for Milk in 
Wisconsin, Group Says | 


MADISON, WIS.—Wisconsin dairy 
farmers have been receiving from 85 
to 90% of parity for milk used for 
manufacturing purposes, and will 
likely be getting more than 75% of 
parity under the lower support prices | 
which went into effect April 1. 

This was claimed recently by the | 
Wisconsin Creameries Assn., which 
has urged its members to circulate | 
this information among farmer pa- 
trons. 

The comments on parity and the 
prices actually paid to farmers were 
contained in the weekly newsletter 
to creameries from Arden Grudem, 
president of the association. 


Newspaper reports on the letter 
said it points out that the support 


price of $3.25 cwt. which was in ef- 
fect up to April 1 was for milk of 
3.95% butterfat. 


“For 3.5 test that was $2.88 ecwt., 
or 81.2% of parity,” the letter said. 
“But all our creameries in Wiscon- 
sin, as far as we know, were pay- 
ing from $3 05 to $3.25 to patrons for 
35 milk. You were actually paying 
from 85 to 90% of parity.” 

The letter stated further that some 
people have been making ridiculous 
statements attempting to show what 
a poor job is being done for dairy 
farmers. “We say we have done a 
very good job,” the letter continued. 

With the new support price of 
$3.06 for milk of 3.9 test, the sup- 
port would be $2.75 for milk of 35 
test, which is 75% of parity, the 
letter stated. “You will most likely 
be paying more.” 


Cooperative to Build 
Swine Testing Stations 


The Consumers Cooperative Assn., 
Kansas City, will build swine testing 
stations at Eagle Grove and Ida 
Grove, Iowa, where it has feed mills. 
This was noted in a report in the 
Midland Cooperator, published by 
Midland Cooperatives, Inc., Minneapo- 
lis. 

The announcement was made _ by 
Howard Cowden, manager of CCA. 


The ultimate goal will be co-op 
packing plants for pork, although 
CCA will not undertake this itself, 
Mr. Cowden said. 


Farmers will be able to take pigs 
to a testing station, have them fed 
to maturity and slaughtered, and then 
get reports on the ratio of lean meat 
to fat, carcass measurements, feeds 
used and rates of gain. They also can 
take hogs to the station daily to check 
their weight and determine feed ef- 
ficiency. 

“Feed is the key industry of the 
integration programs popping up 
across the country,"’ Mr. Cowden said. 

Hog farmers will either integrate 


Robert L. Payne 


| DISTRICT MANAGER — Robert L. 


Payne has been appointed district 
manager of the south-central district 
of Western Condensing Co., Appleton, 
Wis., manufacturer of Peebles’ prod- 
ucts. With headquarters at Terre 
Haute, Ind., he will direct the market- 


| ing of Peebles’ branded milk products — 


through distributors and other feed 


| outlets in Indiana, Illinois and Ken- 


tucky. Mr. Payne replaces Win S. 
Welch, who is now assistant sales 
manager, feed products division, at 


| the firm’s main offices in Appleton. 


cooperatively, he said, or face the day 


Mr. Payne formerly worked for the 
General Electric Supply Co. and Com- 
mercial Solvents Corp., Indianapolis, 
in various sales capacities. 


“little more than 
ympanies, 


when -they will be 
hired hands of the feed c 
packers and chain stores.” 

The Midland Cooperator described 
the CCA move as “helping farm peo- 
ple take another step toward owner- 
ship and control of the pork indus- 


J. C. Konen Named 
Oil Chemists Head 


MEMPHIS J. C. Konen, vice 
president, research, Archer-Daniels- 
Midland Co., Minneapolis, was named 
president of the American Oil Chem- 
ists Society at the annual election 
held at the Peabody Hotel recently. 

N. D. Embree, director of techni- 
cal operations, Distillation Products 
Industries, division of Eastman Ko- 
dak Co., Rochester, N.Y., was named 
vice president. 

Continuing as secretary and treas- 
urer, respectively, are R. W. Bates, 
development chemist, Armour & Co., 
Chicago, and A. F. Kapecki, secre- 
tary, Wurster & Sanger, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 
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| NEWARK 


MOST POWERFUL 
ANTIOXIDANT 
FOR LOW-COST 
STABILITY OF FATS 


All Ingredients—Including "BHT" 
Approved Safe and Used for 


Human Consumption 


G-12 is the most powerful synergistic, oil-soluble feed grade 
antioxidant you can use. 100% oil soluble, easily mixed in 
fats, it assures low-cost protection against rancidity and long 
stability in storage. Write for free folder of facts about G-12. 
Specify G-12 in the fats you buy. 


Longer Storage-Life for Feeds 


THE GRIFFITH LABORATORIES, INC. 


CHICAGO 9%, 1415 WEST 37TH ST. 
LOS ANGELES 


Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST" IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 Le Salle St., Chicago 4, Ill. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


111 E. HAWTHORNE AVENUE 
Valley Stream, Long Island, N. Y. 
LOcust 1-8225 


DEAD 
PAY 
FEED 


HETEROCHEMICAL CORPORATION hetroyen Ke 


io Hetrogen K® Fortified Feed Banishes 


Hemorrhagic Diseases Due to Vitamin 
K Deficiency 

Millions of broilers reach market every 
month at top prices. 

Flock mortality rate is almost zero. 


ARE YOU OFFERING YOUR CUSTOMERS 
POULTRY FEED WITH hetrogen Kk?" 9? 


Menadione Sodium Bisulfite 
hs 45 ... the effective water soluble VITAMIN K 


WRITE FOR NEW VITAMIN K RESEARCH REPORTS AND 
COMPLETE INFORMATION ON HETROGEN K in Free 
Flowing or Pre-Mix forms. 


USE HANDY COUPON: - ———— 
Dept. FS-53 | 
Please rush complete informationon Hetrogen | 
K and latest reports on Vitamin K research. | 
Firm Name 
Individual 
Addrece 


So 

~ 


*U.S, Patents 2,331,808 & 2,467,302 


| 

| 

| 

| | 

KEES & COMPANY 
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Importers and Wholesalers 
of .. Canadian Screenings 


SUPERIOR FEED COMPANY 
Board of Trade Duluth 2, Minn. 
Phone: 2-0777 Teletype DU 16 


Members: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
The Grain and Feed Dealers National Association 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


GRAIN SOYA BEANS FLAX 


Founded 1852 


MINNEAPOLIS <> DULUTH 


LIVE YEAST CULTURE 


other potent unidentified factors. Improves appetite, digestion (including a 
aid), health, growth, production. Increases feed utilization — lowers feed cost. 


Live yeast values improve feeding results in roses State conducted tests. 
New Yeast Folder Available 
write... DIAMOND V MILLS, INC. - CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


EVERY FUNCTION CAREFULLY ENGINEERED to provide the most 
compact, dependable and efficient corn shelling e ever available 


TRIUMPH No. 1200° Corn Shellers 


with shelled corn cleaning attachment and cob blower 
Designed Expressly for 
Grain and Terminal Elevators chair design 


The unique principles developed by TRIUMPH veloped by TRIUMPH Engineers: 
Engineers for the TRIUMPH No. 1200 Corn Sheller A—Rugged Shelling Cylinder—improved 
have produced superior performance and high shell- || design—carefully engineered for maxi- 
ing rates in the high moisture corn areas of the East, ro — qe as — 

end separation. ery inc 
and the Southern Snapped Corn Areas of the South around the shelling cylinder is actively used 
as well as the machined picked corn areas of the to screen out shelled corn. C—Area be- 
Corn Belt. That these principles have produced out- tween shelling cylinder and screen = 
standing results is demonstrated by the wide accept- || — to provide high shelling rates © 
ance and popularity of the TRIUMPH No. 1200 Coon vate intornetly 
Corn Shelling System by commercial corn handling to assure full separation. E—Automatic 
plants in the very areas where corn shelling problems r 
op loreign material. G— 
were the most troublesome in the past. cleaning thoroughly controls aspiration of 

Along with the development of better corn shellers, shelled corn. H—Seporately queen 
TRIUMPH Engineers and Distributors have helped |) i9" ‘opacity cob blower with flexible 
solve many problems relating to handling and shelling 
ear corn from the dump pit to the cob bin, ; 

The valuable experience of TRIUMPH in this *Pot No. 2,754,827 Other Pot, Pending 


specialized field is a pivs value gained only in 
buying TRIUMPH, 


TRIUMPH 


CORN SHELLERS 


THE C. O. BARTLETT & SNOW CO. 
6249 HARVARD AVENUE * CLEVELAND 5, OHIO 


GET FULL DETAILS. Write fdr the catalog today: | 


Chemical Added to 
Feed May Solve 
Cage Fly Problem 


COLLEGE STATION, TEXAS — 
The addition of a larva killing chem- 
ical to the ration fed laying hens in 
cages may be the answer to the fly 
control problem—a common one with 
cage operations. 

Dr. John H. Quisenberry and C. B. 
Ryan of the poultry science depart- 
ment and Dr. Manning A. Price of the 
department of entomology of the Tex- 
as A&M College System have teamed 
up to conduct research work on the 
problem. 

Last year, in limited tests, the sci- 
entists found that 6 lb. of polybor 3 
mixed with a ton of laying mash cut 
the number of flies under the cages 
from 4,648 for the check cages to 
only 27 under the cage housing the 
hens which got the additive to their 
ration. Flies per pound of droppings 
were reduced from 522 per pound for 
the control cage to only 3 per pound 
of droppings under the cage holding 
the hens which got the polybor 3 in 
their ration. The chernical sells for 
about 15¢ per pound, say the scien- 
tists. 

The research workers believed that 
fewer pounds of polybor 3 per ton of 
feed might give adequate fly control 
if faster drying of the droppings were 
possible. The second test was set up 
and results indicate that as little as 
3 lb. of polybor 3 per ton of laying 
ration might give adequate fly con- 
trol under practical cage conditions. 
Indications are that the feeding of 
polybor 3 results in drier droppings. 
During the time of the second ex- 
periment, cooler weather reduced the 
fly population, but additional tests are 
already planned for the coming sum- 
mer. 

‘The scientists point out that field 
trials will be used to further check 
this method of fly control and that in- 
formation must also be collected on 
the possible effects of polybor 3 on 
production before general recommen- 
dations on its use can be made. There 
is also a potential danger from the ef- 
fects of boron on highly susceptible 
plants where the droppings are used 
indiscriminately as a fertilizer, but 
the low level dosage would greatly 
lessen this danger. 

Other chemicals are aiso now be- 
ing tested not only in Texas but in 


| other states and this method of fly 


control does offer much promise, the 
scientists say. 


N. C. Okay 


Promotion Assessment 


RALEIGH, N. C. — Preliminary re- 
turns indicate North Carolina cattle- 
men have approved a self-assessment 
program by more than the two-thirds 
majority required in the referendum. 

The assessment calls for collection 
of 10¢ a head on all cattle sold for 
slaughter in North Carolina, to be 
used by the state cattlemen’s associ- 
ation to support a promotional pro- 
gram to encourage the consumption 
and sale of beef produced in North 
Carolina. 

Collection of the assessment is 
being made by livestock auction mar- 
kets, packers and dealers, with 
monthly reports and remittances. 

Returns from 97 counties showed 
6,932 votes in favor of the plan and 
2,433 opposed to it. 


ADD GRAIN STORAGE 

HILLSBORO, KANSAS—Farmers 
Equity Union here is building 225,000 
bu. of added storage to its facilities, 
boosting the total capacity to 510,000 
bu. Elsewhere in Marion County, a 
new 250,000-bu. elevator is being 
erected by the Farmers Cooperative 
Grain & Mercantile Co., Lehigh, Kan- 
sas. At Durham, Kansas, the Farmers 
Cooperative Grain Assn. is construc- 
ting a new 200,000-bu. storage fa- 
cility. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 
v 
a S | | NEW PRODUCTION HOG HOUSES, MUL- 
tiple farrowing, unique systems. Permco 


Mfg. Co., Peru, Neb. 


Commercial advertising not accepted in NEW PRODUCTION LAYER HOUSES, 
classified advertising department. Dis- cages, wire floor, center roost, 575 bird 
play advertising accepted for insertion at size, full financed including erection and 
minimum rate of $10.50 per column inch, equipment. Permco Mfg. Co., Peru, Neb. 


$1.50 minimum. Count six words of sig- 
nature, whether for direct reply or keyed 
care this office. If advertisement is keyed, 
care of this office, 20¢ per insertion ad- 


Classified advertisements received by 
Tuesday each week will be inserted for 
the issue of the following Saturday. 

Rates: 15¢ per word; minimum charge 


$2.25. Situations wanted, 10¢ a word; ditional charged for forwarding repli 
ville Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, 6'x50', 
6’x30’, 6'x25’', also Dewatering Tl resses, 
Davenport No. 1A, No. 2A, No. 3A, Louis- 
ANTE ville 8-roll 36”. Spiral Ribbon Mixers 336, 
HELP . D HELP WANTED MACHINERY FOR SALE 100, 75, i565 cu. tt. Storage tanks from 
nna SERS v v 1,000 gal. to 20,000 gal., steel, stainless 
steel, aluminum. Perry, 1403 N. 6th S8t., 
OPENING FOR +b Pihecomne FEED | EXCELLENT SIDE-LINE OR FULL TIME | ONE TON HORIZONTAL MIXER FOR Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


central California, item for salesman selling to feed, grain, sale. Inquire at Hess’ Buttermilk Co., 


mill superintendent, 
Feeant Minin ee farm equipment dealers and farmers. Lib- Dyersville, Iowa. 
eedstults, mneapolis 49, Minn. eral commissions. Replies will be held - 
SALESMAN FOR SOUTHEASTERN U.S. Service, Inc., St. Louis 8, Mo. Chev. condition. Address Ad No. | (ms V0 eel 
area to sell animal health products for POU LTRY NUTRITIONIST WITH AT aves, weetatutte, nscale 6, See SITE SUITABLE FOR FEED PROCESSING 
least Master's degree, combined with de- TON MOL ASSES TANK, STEEL LEGS. plant, elevator, etc. Fireproof buildings, 
poultry field experience to call on dis- sire to sell formula feeds throughout In very good condition. With 4-inch valve. nine acres of land on railroad siding, not 
tributors, feed dealers, hatcheries and Caribbean. Possibility of residing Puerto Robert A. Ross, 809 Clay. St., Water- railroad property. Located on U.S. High 
some feed mills. Address Ad No. 3709, Rico. Fair Spanish necessity. Remunera- town, Wis. way 73 one mile north of Herman, Neb 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. tion would be amply attractive plus over- ng Call or write Laurence Dillard, Blair 
: F ; age for sales above present volume of es- FOR SALE—SW 40 H.P. PELLET MILL, Neb.; Phone 3427 
tablished family-owned Midwest manufac- Cooler and Crumbler. May be seen in op- ia 
turer. Submit resume of qualifications for eration. Address Ad No. 3733, Feedstuffs, | OPPORTUNITY—IF YOU ARE EXPERI- 
confidential consideration. Address Ad No. Minneapolis 40, Minn. enced in the grain elevator business and 
SALESMAN WANTED 3724, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. ea ear ereruanaaasss if you have limited capital and a reputa 
AIRPLANE TIRES FOR FIELD CHOP- tion for integrity, you can own within a 
pers and wagons. We have wheel assem- very few years a 150,000-bushel elevator 


blies to fit your equipment. Hey Machin- 
ery Co., Baldwin City, Kansas. 


and warehouse in Memphis, Tenn. Owner 
wants to retire. This is a real bargain 
Please call or write E. O. Bailey & Co., 


NUTRITIONIST 


to carry « well established ool? oll Se DAFFIN MOBILE MILL ON 1955 FORD Inc., 128 Monroe. Memphis, Tenn.; JA 
placer. Distributed and truck, A-1 condition. Priced to sell. Ad- 5- 1481. 
by national advertising. will add $300 to Challenging nutrition assignment dress Ad No. 3710, Feedstuffs, Minne- anemia 


MANUFACTI RING 


apolis 40, Minn. 


FOR SALE — FE 


$500 per month income for good, ener- with large feed manufacturer— 


getic man. A few choice territories open. plant located in western Illinois. Ideally 
P Box complete responsibilty for nutrition USE 34x9, 12-PLY NYLON AIRPLANE located on main line of C.B.&Q. with 
Give comple’- details. Write P. Oo. and technical fieldwork i tires as a perfect replacement for 7.50x16 plenty of room for expansion. Three-story 
5020, Minneopolis, Minn. = cantere or 9.00x16 conventional tires. Unused tires building, bulk receiving from railroad 
or western half of U.S. Commercial $35 each or 10 at $32.50 each. Hey Ma- big molasses capacity. Marion mixer and 
experience desirable — academic chinery, Baldwin City, Kansas. hard and soft pellet machines Ideal 
an setup for company wishing to expand into 
work experience acceptable. Ph.D. D AF FIN FEEDMOBILE, EXCELLENT the heart of one of the nation's best 
eendition complete with esel powere i areas. Address Ad N 3720, Feed 
Sac required. Prefer background in corn sheller and unloader. Priced to sell 
racticing u rl ions poultry nutrition. Age 28-35. Ad- route system and proper training included. s 
Address Ad No. 3727, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
dress Ad No. 3712, Feedstuffs, Min- apolis 40, Minn. 


FEED BROKERS WANTED 
Must have connections with large feed mills. 


Latin American assignment. Provide 
technical assistance to clients for 


neapolis 40, Minn. 
iy” JAY BE 7 MILL w ITH 30 H. P. MOTOR 
with coupling on base, starter for mo- 


all animal groups. Ph.D. degree tor, dust collector, pipe, elbow and am- Complete line of dry dog food. Manufac- 

preferred. Broad experience essen- meter. Two mixers, vertical type, single turer will offer private label to large con- 

spiral, ton size with 5 H.P. motor on ‘ok fee id. Adéress 

tial. Foreign language not essential. MACHINERY FOR SALE each. Half ton mixer, single spiral, no pe ging Ay wean ba 1 

Age 30 to 50. Address Ad No. a motor. 18” Hughes mill with screen sa ° 7 


change on base for motor. All equipment Minn. 
in good condition. Can make quick ship- 


3711, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 


SALESMEN WANTED 


Here's a money making opportunity 
for salesmen now calling on Egg Pro- 
ducers, Feed Dealers and Hatcheries 
. «+ to sell our line of Egg Cartons, 
Egg Grading Equipment, Egg Washers, 
Fresh Egg Merchandisers, etc. . . . on 
Lease-Purchase Plan. Both side line 
and full time salesmen wanted. Tell 
us about yourself and territory you 
cover. Write: TOBIAS ENTERPRISES, 
326 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Mlinois. 


EXPANDING 
POULTRY MEDICATION 
MANUFACTURER 
NEEDS TWO MEN 


1, Young man preferably with de- 
gree in poultry or animal science to 
assist sales department manager in 


Recent or June graduate considered. 


2. Sales service representative, head- 
quarters North Carolina, South Caro- 


company with adequate resources, full 
employee benefits. Answer in confi- 
dence, Ad No. 3735, Feedstuffs, Min- 
neapolis 40, Minn. 


cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and ment; 


elevator equipment. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
P. O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 
ardson Scales; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 
pellet mills. J. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, 
Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 


FEED MIXER, 1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
anteed first-class throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
tor drive. Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


PNEUMATIC “AIR-CONVEYOR” SYSTEMS 
—Positive pressure, Sutorbilt, new or used, 
any size, capacity, distance or product. 
Nolder Co., Box 14, Corona Del Mar, Cal. 


priced to move. Phone or write 
Kenneth Fishbaugh, Fishbaugh Construc- 
tion Co., Greenwich, Ohio. 

HAMMERMILL BARGAINS—ONE } NO. 4w 
20” Jay Bee Mill on cast base, with 100 
H.P., 3,600 R.P.M. motor and 220-volt 
starter. Brand new, on factory skids, 
bought as standby unit during Korean 
War. Now available for immediate ship- 
ment. One No. 4W 20” Jay Bee Mill on 
cast base, rebuilt and guaranteed, with 
100 H.P. totally enclosed motor, 220-volt 
starter, with 16’ drag feeder variable 
speed control. Priced for quick delivery. 
Address Ad No. 3705, Feedstuffs, Minne- 
apolis 40, Minn. 


COMPLETE FEED MILL IN 
TOMS RIVER, N.J. ALL MA- 
CHINERY INTACT, READY 
TO OPERATE. 


Tidewater Machinery Co. 
10 South 18th Street 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


BRAND NEW RICHARDSON G-38 MASH 
feed bag scale, % price; two Apex, one 
Mikro Weight bag scales, 50 & 100 Ib.; two 
used G-38 Richardson; one molasses feed; 
one Richardson grain sacking scale, 3 bu., 
automatic; four small sack scales, 25 and 
50 Ib.; 49A Clipper, near new; Eddy 
Huller-Searifier; three G-W Jumbo corn 
sifters; style Q Allis 15x30 crimper; No. & 
Oliver separator; 1-ton K-D mixer with 
signal bag scale; new Anglo molasses 
mixer. Other items. Write us your needs. 
Ross, Inc., 12 N.E. 28th St., Oklahoma 

City, Okla.; Phone JA 8-2132. 


MACHINERY WANTED 


FIVE BARGAINS 
Used Feed Mill Equipment 


2—Two 2A Cereal Cut- 
ters with 


motors, 
knives. Foir Each. . 550.00 
3—Four Buffalo Molasses Meters. 


UNCLE JOHNNY MILLS 
P.O. Box 236, Phone FAirfax 3-3181 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


v 


ALL KINDS OF GOOD USED GRAIN 
processing machinery. E. . Beer & Co., 
Inc., Baltimore 2, Md 


WANTED TO BUY — FLATBED TYPE 
California Pellet Mill with or without 
motor. Box No. 1, Stock Yards Station, 
Sioux City, iowa. 

GOooD GR: ALN, FEED, SEED, CHEMICAL 
machinery. Motors, scales, gearheads. 
Commercial Machinery Co., 535 Minnesota 


St., San Francisco 7, Cal. 


WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON 
scales, bag closing machines and other 
= mill, feed and elevator equipment. 

. E. Hagan Mill Machinery, Jefferson 
Mo. 


Wisconsin. 


SALESMAN 


With Purina or similar training to travel established Wisconsin 
territory for leading seed firm. Seed experience not necessary. 
We are aggressive merchandisers with research program. Many 
benefits including profit sharing. This is a wonderful opportunity 
with advancement possibilities. P.O. Box 624, Milwaukee |, 


history in general management, produc- 
tion, procurement, and sales, seeks ad- 
ministrative position with heavy responsi- 
bility. Proven ability. Address Ad No. 
3697, Feedstuffs, 40, Minn. 


apolis 40, Minn. 


HAVE ABILITY WILL WORK 

@ CAN Purchase all inpreticate for 
Feed Mill or Multi-Plant or- 
ganization. 

@ CAN Manage Mill. 

@ CAN Sell Feed ingredients. 

@ CAN Supervise Personnel. 

@ CAN Supply finest references. 

@ WILL Travel or Relocate. 


Complete resume on request. Address 
Ad No. 3726, Feedstuffs, 141 W. Jack- 
son Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS 


Contact— 

MID-WEST BUSINESS EXCHANGE 
When you want to Buy or Sell 
ELEVATORS or 
FEED MILLS 
Ohio - Indiana - Illinois 
Excellent Opportunities 
Halbert C. Smith Plymouth, Ind. 


Plans Made to Test 


sales and promotion work in poultry 1—100 H.P. Bee Hammer Mill f nion P f 

medications. Primarily New York of- two (2) ground SITUATIONS WANTED O ulp Feed 
fice work, but some travel for custo- bins (steel) 24,000-fb v _ OLATHE, COLO.— Two chemists 
mer contact and industrial meetings. = Coed FEED EXECUTIVE wita successFuL | Colorado are planning to conduct 


experiments to determine the value 
of onion pulp as a livestock feed 
supplement. The pulp contains 9-11% 
protein. 


the efforts of a group of interested 
persons to find wider uses for onions. 

The group is installing an onion 
oil pilot plant at Olathe, and if the 
plan proves feasible, work on instal- 
lation of a full-scale extraction plant 
will begin in a month or six weeks. 
Growers in the onion-rich area have 
raised $5,000 for operation of the pilot 
plant. 


About 28-million pounds of onions 


were raised in the area last year. 


Mr. Evans and Mr. Kephart say a 
ton of onions will produce about 2 oz. 
They are optimistic 


of onion oil. 


about the outcome of the proposed 
operation. 


lina area. To contact customers and Good condition. Each .....-.. 85.00 . a — 
Two Buffalo Meters, calibrated Th so i 
work with other salesmen in promoting for fats (like new). Good com — ES AVAILABLE—FULL OR PART ey will also investigate possible 
125.00 me. 35 years’ experience in the formula | uses for other onion by-products such 
poultry medication line. Technical edu- 100 feed business as nutritionist, adv. and as onion puree, spray juice and ex 
4—Richardson Automatic Scale, sales promotion mgr., sales and field serv- 
= lb. weighings. Fair condition .. 350.00 district mer. tracts. 
or n 7 > - 
Adousete growth | facturer for southern | ‘The chemists, R. W. Evans and 
4i Pes connected on base (for fen), Residence, Loutsvilie, Ky. Age 65. | John Kephart, are in charge of labor- 
ss NO, - . 
small but expanding subsidiary otf large Good condition. Each ......... 485. ad No. 3722, Feedstuffs, Minne atory experiments in connection with 


1 am looking for a representative present- | 
: ly calling on feed dealers and elevators | 
Minn. 
| 
ill 


Pfizer Tells Progress 


In Bloat Treatments 


TERRE HAUTE, IND.—The sub- 
ject of bloat in livestock is a feature 
of the current issue of AGRAData, a 
research publication of Chas. Pfizer 
& Co., Inc. Treatment for this diges- 
tive disorder has come a long way 
Since the Romans used vinegar and 
grease, the company points out. 

The broad-range antibiotic Ter- 
ramycin, administered orally at a 
rate of 75 mg. per animal daily, has | 
been shown to reduce the incidence | 
of bloat by about 76%, according to 
Pfizer. Importance of combating the 
disorder can be easily seen, with 
losses due to it in dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, and sheep estimated at be- 
tween $40 million and $45 million an- 
nually. 

Several years of research went into 
the effort which resulted in accept- 
ance of Terramycin as a bloat pre- 
ventive by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration in 1957, the company’s 


Almost RAN ASHI 
PROFS are being 


made in grain rolling 
and mixing... 


Example: $30.00 per hour with 
this Giant Krimper-Kracker® 
and as much as $10.00 per hour 
with our little 10x10” mill. 
15 sizes. 


tr 


PRECISION MIXING FOR DRY 
AND LIQUID MOLASSES 
FEED MIXING 


@ 100 pound to 8000 pound sizes 
@ Portable or Stationary Mixers 


TODAY you want to figure how 
much it costs you #of to have 
this equipment rather than the 
price, which happily is most rea- 
sonable. 


This sweeping change-over to 
dust-free rolled grains gives you 
a once-in-a-lifetime fortune mak- 
ing opportunity. Ask about our 
corn and cob Granulator too! 


Come in and see our wonderful 
new factory; no finer production 
equipment anywhere. 


WRITE von. ree 


CATALOG TODAY 


publication relates. These studies in- 
cluded work with the antibiotic in 
legume pasture trials covering 7,500 
cattle-days and feedlot trials cover- 
ing 6,600 cattle-days. 

In addition to the feed supplement 
and granulated salt forms of Ter- 
ramycin, a third form known as 
Pfizer Formula for Bloat is now on 
the market, it is announced in the 
AGRAData feature. Producers who 
must treat for frothy bloat may use 
the antibiotic in a compound form, 
known as acetbutylate (citric acid 
ester). 

Acetbutylate breaks up the bub- 
bles enclosing the gas in the rumen 
by lowering the surface tension of 
the fluid in the bubble walls, investi- 
gators reported. 


The recommended dosage is 20 cc. 
for cattle and 5 to 10 cc. for sheep 
and goats, repeated every hour if 
necessary. Acetbutylate can be ad- 
ministered by tube, drench or injec- 
tion. In general, scientists said, it 
brings animals suffering from frothy 
bloat back to normal in 10 
minutes. 


Virginia Poultry Group 
Devises Expansion Plan 


RICHMOND, VA.—The Virginia 
State Poultry Federation is seeking 
a full-time director for the industry- 
wide modernization and development 


to 45 | 


program adopted by the federation | 


board of directors at Natural Bridge, 
Va., recently. 

A special committee has been ap- 
pointed by the board to screen ap- 
plicants for the position and employ 


the “best qualified person available” | 


to get the initial stages of the pro- 
gram underway at the earliest date 
possible. 

A three-phase “master plan” for 
strengthening Virginia's position as a 
poultry-producing state was drawn up 
by a 30-man poultry expansion pro- 
gram (PEP) committee composed of 
leading producers, feed dealers, 
hatcherymen and processors assisted 
by representatives from Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and the Virginia 
Department of Agriculture. 

Members of the committee respon- 


sible for hiring the PEP director are | 
Harrisonburg, | 


W. M. Heatwole, Jr., 
federation president; J. W. Moyers, 
Broadway, vice president; Elmer 
Clay, Blackstone, secretary-treasurer; 
George Heitz and Vic Pringle, both of 
Broadway; W. H. Derr, Richmond; 
James Kelly, Harrisonburg, and Dr. 
C. E. Hewes, head of the poultry de- 
partment at VPI. 


Rule Made to Prevent 
Weed Seed in Grains 


SACRAMENTO, CAL.—The Cali- | 
fornia Department of Agriculture has | 


issued a regulation, effective June 1, 
intended to prevent dissemination of 
noxious weed seeds through the move- 
ment of feed grains within California. 

The regulation 
hearings on the question, at which 
witnesses testified that weeds cost 
farmers many millions of dollars an- 
nually, and that greater protection 
is needed against new weed infesta- 
tions. 

Under terms of the new regula- 
tion, feed grain must be held for in- 
spection at destination unless the 
county agricultural commissioner 
waives holding the shipment because 
it was accompanied by a certificate 
of cleanliness or because it is des- 
tined for an approved mill or estab- 
lishment capable of processing or 
storing grain in such a manner that 
no adverse effect to agriculture would 
result. 

It provides that certificates of 
cleanliness may be issued at point 
of origin after field inspection or ex- 
amination of a sample drawn after 
harvest. 

County agricultural commissioners 
will serve as enforcement officials 
for the regulation. 


followed public | 


DELAWARE FIRECRACKERS 
“FOR THE BIRDS" 


WILMINGTON, DEL.—A new 
state law may bring the Fourth of 
Juiy to Delaware cornfields. Gov. J. 
Caleb Boggs has signed a bill per- 
mitting the importation, sale and use 
of fireworks—otherwise banned for 
safety reasons—‘“solely for the pur- 
pose of frightening birds from crops.” 
The legislation, introduced by Rep. 
Harry G. McAllister, was born out of 
growing crises, in some instances pos- 
sible bankruptcy, facing hundreds of 
Delaware farmers, particularly corn 
growers, from devastating raids by 
huge flocks of redwing blackbirds. 
The blackbirds, along with flocks of 
starlings and purple grackles, invade 
Delaware during migrating periods 
“by the millions.” Some damage, espe- 
cially around marshes and ponds, has 
been reported to be as high as 90% 
of the corn ears in a field. The dam- 
age is done only when the corn is in 
the milk or dough stage. Of many 
methods tried, the only effective one 
is firecrackers inserted at intervals 
between strands of rope, the rope 
serving as a fuse so that the fire- 
crackers go off every 10-20 minutes. 


COLLIS WOODWARD DIES 


ELKHART, IND.—Collis C. Wood- 
ward, 57, owner and operator of 
Woodward's Feed Store for the past 


25 years, died unexpectedly at his 
home recently. Surviving are his 


widow and a daughter. 
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North Carolina Will 
Build Swine Laboratory 


EDENTON, N.C.—A new swine 
diagnostic laboratory will be built in 
Edenton, L. Y. Ballentine, North 
Carolina commissioner of agriculture, 
has announced. 

The site of the new laboratory, lo- 
cated on Paradise Road about three 
miles from town, was given to the 
state by J. Wallace Goodwin, Chowan 
County farmer. 

Construction of the facilities will 
begin as quickly as contracts can be 
let, Mr. Ballentine said. The labora- 
tory will be the first of its kind in 
North Carolina. 

The state legislature appropriated 
$12,500 to build and equip the labora- 
tory, which will be operated under the 
supervision of Dr. H. J. Rollins, state 
veterinarian. 


INEXPENSIVE VITAMINS A 


DEVOLKOD VITAMIN ott 
DEVOLKOD NON-DEST. Coo LIVER OIL USP 
DEVOLD VITAMIN A & DO FEEDING OILS 
OEVOLD VITAMIN A OILS also 
PEDER DEVOLD WHEAT GERM OIL 


PEDER DEVOLD OIL COMPANY 


417 Fifth Ave.. New York 16, N.Y 


LOOKING FOR A CARRIER? 


Don't miss this bet: Paxco Dehydrated Corn 
Cob Meal, in specially fine ground form, 
offers absorption and feeding qualities not 
found in other low cost carriers. Let Paxco 
vee Corn Cob Meal do the job for 


you. Writ 
PA XTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 120 Phone 222 ‘Paxton, mW. 


WELL, HERE'S A TIP: 


programs. 


tracking down 
| pore business 2? 


Investigate the exclusive profit-proved Ultra-Lifed Programs. 
facturers from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Canada to South America, 
are really building business with the outstanding, exclusive, Ultra-Lifed 
Write today for full details—no obligation 


ta- Life @ Inc. 


Main Office and Plant— EAST ST. LOUIS, ILLINOIS 
fF the country's oldest and largest manufacturers of vitamin and 
trace mineral products 


Feed manu- 


up in the 


gsses? 


Fer a down-to-earth 


source of cane blackstrap 
feeding molasses, turn fo 
NATIONAL! Prompt, sure 
shipments of the world’s finest 
molasses from strategically-located 

terminals throughout the country. 


Write — phone — or wire for quotations! 


NATIONAL MOLASSES COMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. 
Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 


| 
OFIT | 
be 
“4 
| N 
Puro 
H. C. DAVIS SONS MFG. CO. ; 
| = 
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HOUSANDS of eggs are broken 

out from TRUE-LINES pedi- 
gree parent lines and their progeny. 
Micro-measurements are made of al- 
bumen, yolk, and shell thickness. Shell 
color, egg shape, and overall broken 
out egg quality are scored. A special 
device with mirrors shows all sides of 
the broken out egg, for accurate de- 
tection of blood or meat spots. Egg 
quality scores and measurements are 
recorded on IBM cards for speedy 
analysis on a pedigree-family basis. 
That’s why TRUE-LINE eggs consist- 
ently grade high in critical markets. 
Random Sample tests establish TRUE- 
LINES as a high-speed layer produc- 
ing beautiful white eggs of top interior 
quality. And they’re priced to save 
money... up to 25%. 


Write To True-Lines Associate Hatchery 
Nearest You For Information 


EAST 


ACRES, Unadilla, N. Y. 
BLUE RIBBON HATCHERY, Celina, Ohio 
CAMERON HATCHERY, Beaver Springs, Pa. 
HEAD FARM, Toms River, N. J. 

NITZER HATCHY, Marysville, Ohio 
ANCASTER CTY. FARMS, Ephrata, 
ORCHARD HILL HATCHERY, Mogadore, 0 


MIDWEST 


BC HATCHERY, Garden City, Mo. 
ARTs HATCHERY, Valley Park, Mo. 
BOOTH FARMS & nares Clinton, Mo. 
CEDAR RAPIDS HATCHY, Cedar Rapids, ia. 
COLONIAL PLTY FARMS, Faribauit, Minn. 
COLONIAL PLTY FARMS, Lexington, Nebr. 
COLONIAL PLTY FARMS, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
CITY HATCHY, Columbia City, Ind. 
EST HATCHERY, Eagle la. 
HATCHY & PROD., Alton, lowa 
GIBSON QUALITY HATCHERIES, Lexington, Moe. 
GOLDFIELD HATCHERY, Goldfield, ta. 
GREAT PLAINS HATCHYS, Effingham, Ii. 
HAPPINEST HATCHERY G FARM, 


LEWISVILLE HATCHERY, Lewisville, Mina. 
MALLORY HATCHERY, Hutchinson, Kan. 
MID-STATES HATCHERY, Adrian, Mo. 

MOORE'S HATCHERY, Ionia, Mo. 
MOSER HATCHERY, Versailles, Mo. 
NOLD HATCHERY, Montrose, Mo. 
NORTHLAND FARM, Zeeland, Mich. 
PETERSON HATCHERY, Peterson, ta. 
RELIANCE HATCHERY, Cameron, Mo. 
REMPEL HATCHERY, Butterfield, Minn. 

STANDARD HATCHERY 

SUNNYDALE FARMS, Mendon, Mo. 


THOMAS HATCHERY, Perryville, Mo. 
WALT NEUBERT HATCHYS, Le Sueur, Minn. 
WARD BOWEN CHICK’Y, Union Star, Mo. 
WHEELER HATCHERY, Norborne, Mo. 
WIENKE HATCHERY, Homer, Illinois 
WILLCOX HATCHERY, Kingman, Kansas 


SOUTH 
COLONIAL PLTY FARMS, Cullman, Ala. 


Sweetwater, 
GREAT PLAINS HATCHERY, Fulton, Miss. 
EGHORN LAND FA 


LER 
POULTRY FARM, G 


WEST 
COLONIAL PLTY FARMS, Lamar, Cole. 
EGGIMAN HATCHERY, Beaverton 


MOUNTAIN STATE HATCHERY, wy “Cole. 
SAN JOSE HATCHERY, San jose, Calif. 
PENNGROVE HATCHERY, Petaluma, Calif. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


GHEKIERE HATCHERY, 

St. Eloois- Belgium 

JANZ HATCHERY, Steinbach, 
COLON! 


AL de MEXICO, C 
Dgo., Mexico 


IRRADIATED Dry YEAST 


RICH IN VITAMIN 
FOR FOOTED ANIMA: 


Garland L. Brians 


FIELD REPRESENTATIVE — Gar- 
land L. Brians has been appointed 
field service representative for Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories in northeast- 
ern Arkansas. A native of Oklahoma, 
Mr. Brians has been living in Arkan- 
sas. He has been engaged in sales 
and service work in connection with 
the poultry industry for nearly 10 
years. He recently attended Dr. Sals- 
bury’s poultry short course in Charles 
City, Iowa, in preparation for his 
work in the field. 


A. E. Staley Reports 
Reduced Earnings 


DECATUR, ILL.—Lower earnings 
in the three months ended March 31 
and in the first six months of the 
company’s fiscal year were reported 
by the A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 

Net profit for the recent three- 
month period amounted to $1,169,791, 
equal to 60¢ a share, compared with 
earnings of $1,603,246, or 85¢ a share, 
in the comparable period a year ear- 
lier. 

For the first half of the year net 
profit totaled $2,312,081, equivalent 
to $1.19 a share, compared with $3,- 
018,270 in the first half of fiscal 
1957. Shares outstanding on March 
31 were 1,892,065 and a year earlier 
they totaled 1,849,787. 

A. E. Staley, president, said that 
while the company’s corn refining 
volume was down slightly during the 
first six months of this fiscal year, 
business is holding up reasonably 
well. He said also that an improved 
margin of profit in soybean process- 
ing is showing up in the current quar- 
ter. 


To Build Teruinal 
At Burbank, Wash. 


PORTLAND—One of the largest 
grain terminals on the Columbia- 
Snake River system will be construct- 
ed at Burbank, Wash., this summer. 
Announcement of the terminal build- 
ing program was made by W. D. Ray, 
chairman of the Walla Walla Port 
Commission, under whose auspices the 
work will be completed. 

The facility, which will have stor- 
age capacity of 800,000 bu., will cost 
$500,000 and will be leased on a 25- 
year plan, to River Grain Terminal, 
Inc. Agreement on the lease was an- 
nounced by Mr. Ray and Russell C. 
Woolcock, president of the terminal 
company. Mr. Ray announced that 
the terminal will be a change-over 
from rail and truck to barge shipping 
for grain delivered from western 
Montana, northern Idaho and eastern 
Washington. 

A feature will be a 300,000 bu. 
barge loading elevator contained in 
10 tanks. Other equipment will in- 
clude a barge loading belt and tower 
capable of loading a 1,000 bu. barge 
in two hours; truck unloading capa- 
city of 80,000 bu. a day equipped with 
a hydraulic truck dump and a sepa- 
rate truck and rail pit. 


'™nfectious Bronchitis 


Spreads in Oregon 


SALEM, ORE. —Infectious bron- 
chitis, a highly transmissible disease 
of poultry, is becoming more wide- 
spread in Oregon, according to Dr. 
L. E. Bodenweiser, assistant state 
veterinarian with the state depart- 
ment of agriculture here. 

In the past, infectious bronchitis 
has been a poultry disease of major 
importance only in the Eugene-Junc- 
tion City area, he said. Now it is mov- 
ing north and west through the Wil- 
lamette Valley. 

Studies by the department show 
that use of vaccine for the disease is 
increasing greatly in the northern 
part of the valley and in a small area 
in Douglas county. 

Dr. Bodenweiser attributes the 
spread of the disease to the shift in 
the areas of the industry itself. 

In order to protect a flock from in- 
fectious bronchitis, Dr. Bodenweiser 
advises maintaining sanitary premises 
and getting vaccine and vaccinating 
birds. 


Canadian Feed Plant 
Hosts Annual Tour 


PORT COLBORNE, ONT. — The 
precise methods used in modern feed 
manufacture were observed at the 
feed and flour mill of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., here recently by 
senior students of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College, their instructors 
and members of the farm press. 

The company’s Cafeteria feed divi- 
sion was host for the 26th annual 
tour for students, which was organ- 
ized by W. F. Graham, the feed divi- 
sion sales promotion manager. Com- 
pany officials accompanying the party 
included John Elder, vice president; 
Lloyd Rupert, plant manager, and 
Douglas Rawlins, Cafeteria division 
nutritionist. 

According to the company, the visi- 
tors expressed keen interest in the 
measuring and mixing controls, which 
assure accurate and complete blend- 
ing of the 20 or more ingredients that 
are called for in the formulas of some 
modern feeds. Particularly, they were 
impressed by the method of pre-mix- 
ing and remixing the various “addi- 
tives” which are needed only in tiny 
quantities. 

Following the tour, the group was 
entertained by the Cafeteria feed 
division at a reception and dinner at 
Cedar Bay Inn, near Port Colborne. 


Eli Lilly & Co. Reports 
First-Quarter Sales 


INDIANAPOLIS—tThe consolidated 
net sales of Eli Lilly & Co., Indian- 
apolis, for the first quarter of 1958 
were an estimated $45.2 million, it 
was announced recently. 

This was the second-best first quar- 
ter in the company’s history, in spite 
of a drop of $11.3 million from the 
sales record of a year ago, Eugene N. 
Beesley, president, pointed out. 

Net income after taxes was an esti- 
mated $6.4 million, down $4.9 million 
from the all-time high of a year ago. 
The lower earnings were the result 
of increased operating expenses as 
well as decreased sales. 

Estimated earnings per share of 
common stock were 80¢ as compared 
with $1.43 in the corresponding period 
of 1957. 

Mr. Beesley expressed satisfaction 
over the fact that increases in sales 
were attained in all of the company’s 
major product lines with the excep- 
tion of biologicals. In the biological 
line, polio vaccine sales were sub- 
stantially less than during the first 
quarter of 1957, and the demand for 
influenza vaccine was very small. 

Mr. Beesley noted that the gain in 
consolidated sales (excluding polio 
vaccine sales), while modest in size, 
was significant in view of the fact 
that substantial inventory reductions 
were being made during the period by 
customers at both the wholesale and 
retail levels. 


Overheard in a swank Florida 
night club: “I tell you, she’s her own 
worst enemy.” 

‘Oh, no, she’s not—not while I’m 


alive!” 


After struggling laboriously over 
his homework, the little boy turned 
to his father. “Gee, Dad,” he said 
wearily, “what's the use of all this 
education stuff, anyway?” 

“Why, son,” said his father, “there’s 
nothing like it! A good education 
enables you to worry about condi- 
tions everywhere in the world.” 


Forced to be a witness against a 
friend charged with larceny yet un- 
willing to call his friend a thief, Old 
Mose said: 

“I wouldn’t say he’s an out-an-out 
thief, but if I wuz a chicken an’ I 
saw him loafin’ around, I'd sure roost 


high.” 


Anybody who’s not neurotic these 
days is probably under-privileged. 


The lecturer at a medical college 
was exhibiting a diagram and said, 
“The subject here limps because one 
leg is shorter than the other.” 

Then he addressed one of his audi- 
ence, “Now, Mr. Smith, what would 
you do in such a case?” 

Young Smith pondered deeply be- 
fore answering, “I imagine, sir, that 
I should limp, too.” 


Stopping at a roadside stand that 
advertised strawberries, the customer 
was told by the woman in charge 
that they were sold out but that her 
husband had gone to get some more. 
As he debated whether to wait or 
not, he asked if she were sure they 
would be fresh. 

The woman gave a dumbfounded 
look and then glanced over her 
shoulder at her husband emerging 


from the berry patch. “Well,” she 
said, blandly, “he’s a-runnin’, ain't 
he?” 
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CORN FEEDING 


(Continued from page 1) 


The estimates coming out of the 
Chicago session indicate a reduction 
in the soybean crush of about 1 mil- 
lion bushels a month, with a bean 
carryover of about 30 or 35 million 
bushels, depending on the time of 
harvesting the new crop. 

Previously government officials 
reached the conclusion that soybean 
processors would consume beans at a 
rate of 1 million bushels a day, which 
would account for an annual process- 
ing disappearance of about 340 mil- 
lion bushels. This has been the ap- 
proximate rate of disappearance in 
the first half of the crop year. 

Based on an export estimate of 90 
million bushels, government esti- 
mates indicated a carryover of beans 
of about 15 million bushels. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture of- 
ficials, informed of the industry-col- 
lege economist estimate, commented 
that a carryover of 30 to 35 million 
bushels would not be considered bur- 
densome but that a 50-million-bushel 
carryover would be. 

Indications of such a carryover 
coupled with indications of another 
big crop could seriously interest 
USDA in putting soybean oil on a do- 
nation program for domestic and 
foreign relief, officials said. However, 
a decision on such a move would 
have to be deferred until the Sep- 
tember crop report is issued, they 
said. 


ANIMAL HEALTH 


(Continued from page 1) 


fore assuming the presidency of the 
company in 1951 at the age of 31. 

The problem of internal parasites 
in poultry and hogs which annually 
cost farmers more than $350 million 
may not exist in the future, said Dr. 
J. R. Couch, Texas A&M College. 
“It is quite possible that worms may 
be completely eliminated from flocks 
and herds during the next five 
years,” he stated. “Research is now 
in progress or has been completed 
which shows that an effective an- 
thelmintic may be added to the feed 
of chickens, turkeys and swine for 
the control of worms.” 

In his talk, Dr. Couch pointed out 
that more and more new products, 
such as the one that will control 
worms, are resulting from the co- 
operative research efforts of manu- 
facturers, universities and federal 
agencies. 


Sees More UGF 


Data indicate quite clearly that 
there are other growth promoting 
substances, organic and inorganic, 
in condensed fish solubles, dried 
whey, distillers dried solubles, dried 
brewers yeast, fish meal, antibiotic 
fermentation residues, dehydrated 
alfalfa meal and meat bone scraps, 
which cannot be accounted for in the 
known nutrients in these products, 
Dr. Couch said in discussing uniden- 
tified growth factors. 

Dr. Couch also reviewed research 
which would indicate the essentiality 
of zinc, selenium and molybdenum 
for the chick and poult and of zinc 
for the pig. He called coccidiostats 
one of the greatest advances in ani- 
mal health in recent years. More re- 
search work is needed on compounds 
that control flies in bird droppings 
and the cooperative efforts of uni- 
versities and private companies 
should be utilized to produce further 
findings, he said. 

The current use of hormones to 
stimulate growth of meat animals 
is the forerunner of.more spectacular 
developments in livestock production 
in the years ahead, said Dr. Mario 
Sealera, technical director, farm and 
home division, American Cyanamid 
Co. “We have barely scratched the 
surface,” he said in referring to 
prospective advances in disease con- 
trol and nutrition products. 


Dr. Scalera said he expects the 
most spectacular findings in disease 
control and nutrition to occur in six 
areas: 

1. Viral disease: The need here is 
for a chemotherapeutic agent (chem- 
ical or antibiotic) capable of control- 
ling or killing virus infections in the 
same manner that bacterial infec- 
tions are controlled. 

2. Antibacterial field: New discov- 
eries in the field of broad spectrum 
antibiotics are seen. 

3. Anthelmintic field: In the next 
five to 10 years it is probable that 
a broad spectrum anthelmintic con- 
tributing greatly to disease control 
and improved feed efficiency of live- 
stock will be discovered. 

4. Antifungal field: Intensive re- 
search under way in many labora- 
tories on a wide spectrum, low tox- 


icity, high activity antifungal is 
likely to bear fruit in the years 
ahead. 


5. Enzymes: Dramatic progress 
can be expected in the development 
of lignin and cellulose-dissolving en- 
zymes, stable and effective under 
digestive tract or rumen conditions, 
which would permit the utilization 
of huge amounts of waste vegetable 
matter for animal feeding purposes. 

6. Physiological agents: The dis- 
covery of new natural or artificial 
growth stimulants can be expected. 
A good deal more fundamental re- 
search in the basic physiological 
chemistry of amino acid, protein and 
peptide formation in the body of the 
animal is needed. 


More Federal Research 
The federal government, too, will 
give new impetus to key work in 


animal health studies when the U.S. 
Animal Disease Laboratory at Ames, 
Iowa, is completed in 1960, it was 
promised by another speaker, Dr. 
Byron T. Shaw, administrator of the 
Agricultural Research Service, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture 

Dr. Shaw said that the U.S. con- 
tinues to lose about 20% of its po- 
tential meat supply each year to live- 
stock diseases, parasites and insects. 
He estimated the annual dollar loss 
at about $2 billion. At another point 
in the program, Dr. Scalera esti- 
mated that one-half of these losses 
could be averted with the proper 
use of preventive and control chemi- 
cals and measures. 

USDA is presently spending 17% 
of its research money on basic re- 
search, Dr. Shaw stated. Ten years 
ago it was 7% and within the next 
few years, the goal is to step up the 
share to one-fourth of the total re- 
search funds, he said. 


The Ames laboratory, Dr. Shaw 
said, will concentrate on intestinal 
diseases, veterinary biologics, diag- 


nostic evaluation, and bacteria and 
viruses of key livestock diseases. 

The present Federal Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Act is deficient in its 
failure to require a feed or food ad- 
ditive—other than a new drug or 
antibiotic—to be tested for safety 
before it is used, said Dr. George P. 
Larrick, commissioner of food and 
drugs, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education & Welfare, Washington. 
The pre-testing and approval of new 
drugs and antibiotics is now a re- 
quirement but the law has loopholes 
with regard to the testing of many 
other kinds of feed ingredients, he 
said. Proper testing procedures, un- 
der law, would enable manufactur- 
ers to avoid the kind of loss which 
occurred recently when several mil- 
lion chickens died from a poultry 
feed containing a toxic black tar de- 
rived from fat processing operations, 
Dr. Larrick said. 


New Legislation 

Outlining a chemical additives 
amendment sponsored by the De- 
partment of Health, Education & 
Welfare, Dr. Larrick discussed five 
points sought in new legislation: 

1. The intended use of an additive 
should be shown to be safe from the 
standpoint of long-term as well as 
short-term consumption. 

2. Use of a poisonous or deleteri- 
ous additive should serve a beneficial 


Dale G. King 


JOINS MEMPHIS BROKERAGE— 
Dale G. King, operator of the King 
Brokerage Co. at McKenzie, Tenn., 
since 1945, has joined the Standard 
Commission Co. in Memphis, it was 
announced by Dixon Jordan, Stand- 
ard president. The Memphis firm is 
a broker in soybeans, grains and in- 
gredients, with offices in the Mem- 
phis Cotton Exchange Building. Mr. 
Jordan noted that Mr. King is join- 
ing the firm to help Standard keep 
up with the grain and feed business, 
which he expects to be on the thres- 
hold of a great increase in the mid- 
South. 


purpose to the consumer, and the 
purposeless addition of poisons should 
not be permitted. 

3. Evidence to establish the pro- 
posed uses should be submitted to 
the government for evaluation and 
permission granted by the govern- 
ment only after a favorable decision 
by competent scientists. 

4. There should be adequate pro- 
vision for appeal of an adverse gov- 
ernment decision to the courts ac- 
cording to established procedures for 
full consideration of complex scien- 
tific questions. 

5. Any additive already in use 
whose safety is not generally recog- 
nized should be tested for safety, 
with reasonable time allowed for 
such testing after the new law be- 
comes effective. 

Rep. A. L. Miller (R., Neb.), au- 
thor of a bill covering the use of 
drugs and chemicals as animal or 
human food additives, was also a 
speaker. His bill is one of several 
being presently considered by Con- 
gress. Author of the Miller pesticide 
law which applies to chemicals used 
in crop production, Rep. Miller stated 
that any legislation “should not give 
the Food & Drug Administration the 
power of life or death over any in- 
dustry. Neither should it give to in- 
dustry the right to use chemicals 
before they have been properly test- 
ed and approved by FDA.” 

The prediction that chemicals yet 
unknown will “astonish the world” 
came from Rep. Miller. These chemi- 
cals, he stated, will enable producers 
to raise healthier animals even fast- 
er than now and do so more efficient- 
ly. 

Additive Revolution 


“The use of animal feeds as a 
means of introducing chemical ad- 
ditives of various types into the ani- 
mal has all but revolutionized the 
feed manufacturing business during 
the past decade,” said Dr. F. W. 
Quackenbush, state chemist, depart- 
ment of biochemistry, Purdue Uni- 
versity, Lafayette, Ind. 

These new types of feeds, most of 
which would fall in the classification 
of medicated feeds, are undoubtedly 
here to stay, he added. In fact, the 
tempo of new additions seems to be 
increasing and we must continue to 
meet the problems which they create. 

A carfeul look at the diluents or 
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carriers for these micro-ingredients 
is needed to improve the overall 
quality of premixes and supplements, 
and to avoid complications in label- 
ing of feeds which result from the 
use of low-quality carriers. The ideal 
carrier or diluent is one which is 
universally present in feeds. 

Much progress has been made in 
the labeling of medicated feeds, Dr. 
Quackenbush said, but problems still 
exist. A way must be found to assure 
that all medicated premixes and con- 
centrates which get into the hands 
of the farmer or feeder carry com- 
plete labeling, including detailed 
feeding directions and warnings con- 
cerning withdrawal before slaughter. 
These precautions are necessary in 
the handling of products for custom- 
mixing as well as those which are 
sold direct to the farmer. 

Methods of analysis for drugs 
which are designed for product con- 
trol, particularly with premixes and 
concentrates, are seldom workable 
in the analysis of a finished feed. A 
way must be found by which analyti- 
cal methods for drugs in finished 
feeds can be proved by collaborative 
testing before the drug is given 
general distribution in feeds. Whole- 
hearted cooperation between the in- 
dustry and the state and federal 
agencies will find a solution to this 
problem, he said. 

As feeds become more complex, 
biological testing will continue to 
grow in importance, he predicted. 
While chemical analysis is indispen- 
sable in assuring that the proper 
levels of drugs and other micro-in- 
gredients are present in feeds, the 
effectiveness of a feed in promoting 
growth and animal health can only 
be evaluated by biological testing 
with the animal itself. 


Teamwork Urged 


Animal health product manufac- 
turers were encouraged to team up 
with the feed manufacturer, live- 
stock producer and veterinarian to 
overcome problems which hinder ani- 
mal product efficiency by W. E. Glen- 
non, president, American Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn., Chicago. He point- 
ed to the use of feed additives as 
the type of cooperation between in- 
dustries which leads to progress in 
livestock production. 

“Additives to promote health, 
growth and efficient conversion—the 
most significant development in the 
feed industry in 10 years—have a 


natural vehicle in livestock and 
poultry rations,” Mr. Glennon said. 
However, questions must be an- 


swered by all concerned as to the 
safety, compatability, possible haz- 
ards, proper methods of analysis and 
stability of potencies, to mention 
only a few considerations for each 
new additive, he stated. 

The program opener, a talk by Dr. 
D. H. LeGear, Dr. LeGear, Inc., St. 
Louis, emphasized that the biggest 
tax livestock and poultry producers 
pay every year is the $2 billion 
chargeable to animal diseases and 
parasites. 

“AHI members who are the manu- 
facturers, suppliers and distributors 
of animal health products and their 
allied fields are a potent force in 
combatting these losses. The scien- 
tists in our industry are constantly 
providing more effective tools to 
convert a portion of this loss into 
profit,” Dr. LeGear said. 

“Livestock and poultry producers 
should not consider animal health 
products as mere stop gap or loss- 
minimizing measures any more than 
crop farmers consider fertilizers and 
insecticides as temporary expedi- 
ents,” Dr. LeGear explained. 

A display of trade and farm press 
articles and pictures which gave 
prominence to the institute’s annual 
Animal Health Month was set up. 


GRAIN FIRM CHARTERED 
TOPEKA, KANSAS — Jennings 
Grain, Inc., Salina, has been granted 
a charter as a general grain merchan- 
dising business. Frank J. McBride 
has been named resident agent. Capi- 
talization of $100,000 was authorized. 
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THE FEED 


* * 


MARKETS 


* * 


Demand — Supply — Trends — Prices 


Quotations on feed ingredients shown in these and adjoining 
columns are wholesale prices, per ton, bagged, for prompt delivery, 
unless otherwise noted. They are the latest quotations available 
from Feedstuffs correspondents and are not necessarily those in 
effect on date of publication. The prices represent fair average trad- 
ing values and do not necessarily represent extreme low or high 
levels at which individual sales might have occurred. A descriptive 
summary of supply and demand factors prevalent in the feed mar- 


ket appears on page 2. 


A AND D FEEDING OIL 
Boston: Demand light; supply good; 600 
D, 1,600 A 18¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 18%; 
300 D, 1,500 A 17¢; 300 D, 750 A 15%. 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 300 D, 2,250 A 22¢ Ib., 300 D, 
1,500 A 19¢ tb, 300 D, 750 A 17¢ Ib., all 


ex-warehouse, drums included. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
straight A feeding oil with 10,000 units 
vitamin A per gram 7% @8%¢ a million 
units of vitamin A, Le.L, packed in 55 gal 
drums, f.o.b. Chicago, drums included. 


Minneapolis: 10,000 A 35¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 
A 21%¢ Ib.; 300 D, 1,500 A 20%¢ Ib.; 300 
D, 75 A Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
55-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 13% @15%¢, 1,500 A 15% @17¢, 2,250 
A 17% @20¢, 3,000 A 19% @21¢; 600 J 
1,500 A 16@18¢, 2,250 A 18@19%¢, 
A 20@21¢; f.0.b. Massachusetts, New York 
or Pennsylvania. 

ALFALFA MEAL 

Boston: Demand steady; supply 
dehydrated, 17% $59.45; suncured, 13% 
nominal. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; 15% protein suncured $40, deliv- 


adequate; 


$46, 


ered, carlots; 136,000 A unit dehydrated $67, 
delivered, carlots, 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; 13 fine suncured $40; 17% 
dehydrated, 100,000 units vitamin A $46. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 17% dehydrated, 100,000 
vitamin A $53@56.50. 

Chicage: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
17% dehydrated, with 100,000 units vitamin 


A guaranteed $47@47.50; 17% with no A 


guaranteed $43@43.50 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
17% dehydrated $59.50. 

Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; suncured $38.50; dehy- 
drated $51. 


Omaha: Demand fair; supply ample; 17%, 
100,000 A, bulk, pellets $35, Omaha basis; 
17%, 100,000 A, sacked meal $40, Omaha 


basis; non A guarantee $35, sacked 

Minneapolis: Good, steady trend because 
of retarded growing season, demand and 
supply about equal; 17%, 100,000 units A, re- 
ground pellets $46.50; granules and oil 
treated, bulk $47. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; dehydrated 17%, vitamin 
A guaranteed $54.40@55; pellets $49.50@ 
50, bulk 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
cool weather and rains delaying Texas 
crop; new crop Texas dehydrated $43, nom- 
inally priced, f.o.b. plants; Kansas dehy- 
drated, 17%, 100,000 A $46 by truck, $50@ 
51 by rail; suncured No. 1 13% protein, 
14-in. grind, truck $38. 

Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to 
lower; supply adequate; $59.50, sacked, 
Boston. 


Kansas City: Demand fair to good; trend 


confused with new crop meal starting to 
trickle to market; supply tight in some 
instances, because of cold, wet weather; 
new production has been held to a mini- 
mum; dehydrated alfalfa meal with 17% 
protein and 100,000 units vitamin A guar- 
anteed on arrival $40@42, sacked; small 
amount is all new crop, some is blended 
new crop material, forward offerings are 
light compared with past seasons as dehy- 
drators wait for a better look at the new 
crop 18% protein 125,000 A meal $45, 
sacked 17 protein, 100,000 A pellets $36 
@38, bulk; non-guaranteed A meal $35@ 
36, sacked; suncured market unchanged 


with demand slow, supplies adequate, No. 1 
fine ground meal, 13% protein $34.50, 15% 
protein $36@37.50, No 1 %-in. $32.50@ 
34, No. 2 \-in. $28@29.50, sacked 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply searce dehydrated, 17% protein, 
guaranteed 100,000 units, vitamin A $47. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; dehydrated pellet meal, 17% 
protein, 100,000 A $48@49; dehydrated meal, 
17% protein, 100,000 A $46; suncured crum- 
bles, 15% protein $46@47; suncured meal, 
15% protein $44@45. 


ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bleachable fancy 8%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 
7%¢ Ib 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; bleach- 
able fancy tallow, tank truck or carlots 
7%¢ Ib.; yellow grease 7%¢ Ib. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; bleachable fancy 8%&¢ Ib.; 
white tallow 8\4¢ Ib.; yellow grease 6%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend dull; 
supply limited; 74% @8%¢ Ib. 

Ft. 


Worth: Demand good; supply ade- 


quate; prime tallow, tank cars 8%¢ Ib.; 
drums 10¢ Ib., f.0.b. north Texas packing 
plants with returnable drums. 


demand good; 
tallow 7%¢ 


St. Paul: Steady trend; 
supply tight; bleachable fancy 
Ib., f.0.b. producers’ plants. 
Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; bleachable fancy tallow 


7%¢ Ib 
BARLEY FEED 

Boston: Demand slow; supply light; $465. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firmer; sup- 
ply good; whole barley $57, ground barley 
$57, rolled barley $59, all ex-warehouse. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair: 
needles 91¢@$1.15 cwt.; ground $27, sacked, 
Milwaukee. 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
pulverized $45.50. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; rolled $59; ground $58. 

Baltimore: Demand good; supply light; 
$49 


Chicago: Demand good; supply light; $38 
Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; rolled $59, ground $57. 
Ogden: Supply average; rolled $41@45; 
whole barley $34@39. 


New Orleans: 
er; supply adequate; 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; standard rolled $2.98 cwt., 
sacked; standard ground $2.98 cwt., sacked. 


BENTONITE (SODIUM) 
Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Wyoming and South Dakota 
shipping points; granular 30 mesh $16.50; 
fine granular, 80 to 100 mesh $13.75; pow- 


Demand slow; trend firm- 
ground $57@68. 


der, 200 mesh $13.50; f.0.b. Belle Fourche, 
8.D., minimum 30-ton carlots; 80 granular 
$13.50 net; 200 mesh fine $13.25 net. 
Cincinnati: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; f.o.b. Cincinnati, minimum  30-ton 
a 80 granular $30.21; 200 mesh fine 


BLOOD FLOUR 


Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 


supply light; $100@110. 
BLOOD MEAL 

Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply normal; $100@110. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply 
tight; $7.25 a unit of ammonia. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply limited; 
$145@155, guaranteed 80% protein. 

Ogden: Supply average; $125 in 100-Ib. 
bags, f.o.b. Ogden 

Portland: Demand slow; supply limited; 
trend unchanged; $110. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; 
supply ample; $110@117.560. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend firm: 
supply very limited; $7.50 a unit of am- 
monia. 


BONE MEAL (STEAMED) 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; $87. 
= Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 

ple; $75. 

Seattle: Demand 
ply good; $85, ex-dock, truck lots. 

Cincinnati: Demand and trend steady; 
supply fair; $95, sacked, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Chicago: Demand good; supply fair; $80. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply normal; $85@990. 

Portland: Demand slow; 
trend unchanged; $95. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; 
quate; $85, sacked, f.o.b. Ft. 
manufacture. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 


and trend steady; sup- 


supply ample; 


supply ade- 
Worth, local 


supply adequate; $85 @87. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $90, sacked. 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; imported $66.50 in 20-ton 


lots. 
BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $54. 

St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; $48. 

Louisville: Demand fair; supply ample; 
trend firm; $46. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
26% $46@48. 
won Demand good; supply fair: 
46.50 

Boston Demand good; supply steady; 
26% $58; 22% $62. 

Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $53. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow: supply mod- 
erate; 26% $51.15, delivered Ft. Worth. 
New Orleans: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $52@56.50. 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; $53.50, bulk, Boston. 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; $49 bulk, $63 sacked. 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 


Chicago: Demand good; supply limited; 
Ib. In carlots; 10% @12%¢ Ib., 

Omaha: Demand and supply steady; 
11%¢ Ib., Omaha basis. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply ample; 10@10%¢ Ib. 
Meee Demand and supply steady; 11¢ 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12 cwt. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
10¢ Ib. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; 8%¢ Ib. 
Buffalo: Demand good; 
supply fair; $10.25 cwt. 
St. Louis: Demand good; supply IMmited; 


trend steady; 


10¢ Ib. in carlots; 11¢ Ib. im ton lots; 12¢ 
Ib. in less than ton lots. 
Cincinnati: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 


11¢ Ib.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 


Pittsburgh: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 6-ton lots 
1l¢ ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New Orleans: Carlots 10¢ Ib.; 5-ton lots 
1l1¢ 1b.; ton lots 11%¢ Ib. 

New York: Carlots 9%¢ Ib.; 10-ton lots 
10¢ 1Ib.; 5-tom lots 10%¢ Ib., ton lots 11¢ 
Ib.. f.0.b. New Jersey. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply limit- 


ed; 10% @11%¢ Ib. in carlots; 10% @12%¢ 
Ib., Le.l. 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; 10¢ Ib. in 5-ton lots; 11¢ 
Ib. in less than 5-ton lots. 


BUTTERMILK-CONDENSED 


Boston: Demand slow; supply light; 
Ib. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
$5 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
$3.25@3.50 cwt. in carlots. 

Ogden: Supply average; $4.40, 100-1b. 
drum. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply adequate; 4@4\%¢ Ib. in 500-lb. lots. 

Los Angeles: Demand better; supply ade- 

quate; trend steady; 5%¢ Ib. in 100-Ib. 

lots; 4%¢ Ib. in 500-1b. lots. 

CALCITE CRYSTALS AND FLOUR 
(All net, including freight 
and tax) 

New York: Crystals $15.30, 


prices 


flour $10.30. 


Buffalo: Crystals $16.16, flour $11.16. 
Toledo: Crystals $18.06, flour $13.06. 
Boston: Crystals $16.69, flour $11.69. 


Limecrest, N.J.: Crystals $10.50, flour $5.50. 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $14, ex-warehouse, truck lots. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $8@9 cwt. 

Chicago: Demand steady; supply ade- 
quate; fine grind, plain $9.76; bulk, in 
hopper cars $7.67; bulk in boxcars $8.17; 
granular grind $1 premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind; 50-lb. bag $12. 
100-Ib. bag $11.50; bulk, boxcar $10; bulk, 
hopper $9.50; coarse grind $1 premium, de- 
livered Minneapolis. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply ample; $10.25. 


CHARCOAL 
Demand and supply 


25, 


Boston: light; $95, 
nominal. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; briquets $120, 25-lb. bags, 
f.o.b. warehouse, Cincinnati. 

San Francisco: Demand 
ample; $141. 

Chicago: Demand quiet; supply adequate; 


steady; supply 


poultry charcoal $106 ton in 50-lb. multi- 
walls. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply ample; hardwood poultry 
$156 sacked in less than ton lots; $144.50 
sacked in ton lots. 


COCONUT MEAL 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; solvent $53; expeller $58. 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; 
ply ample; $62, ex-dock, truck lots. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $59. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; 
supply adequate; copra cake $61@62, 
shore, May. 

COD LIVER OIL (FORTIFIED) 

Boston: Demand fair; supply good; 600 
D, 2,250 A 21¢ Ib.; 300 D, 2,250 A 20¢ Ib.; 
300 D, 1,500 A 17%¢ Ib. 

New York: Trend steady; price per Ib. in 
55-gal. drums (413 to 420 Ib.): 300 ICU, 
750 A 14% @15%¢, 1,500 A 16% @20¢, 2,250 
3,000 A 21% @23¢; 600 ICU, 
2,250 A 20@22¢, 3,000 
f.o.b. Massachusetts, New York 
or Pennsylvania. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


Boston: Demand good; supply short; 5¢ 
Ib., nominal. 

New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply light; 50% solids menhaden $98@100, 


sup- 


trend firm; 
off- 


f.o.b. Gulf. 

New York: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply fair; 5@5%¢ Ib., f.0o.b. eastern 
shore. 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady: 
supply limited; 5% @5%¢ Ib. 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 


(All quotations for all cities are sacked 
basis, bulk basis $5 less) 
Minneapolis: Feed $56.80, meal 


Boston: Feed $61.84, meal $91.84. 
Chicago: Feed $50, meal $80. 
Cleveland: Feed $58.14, meal 
Denver: Feed $60.51, meal $90.51. 

Ft. Worth: Feed $58.96, meal $88.96. 
Indianapolis: Feed $55.36, meal $85.36. 
Kansas City: Feed $50, meal $890. 
Louisville: Feed $57.21, meal $87.21. 
New Orleans: Feed $60.20, meal $90.20. 
New York: Feed $61.43, meal $91.43. 
Norfolk: Feed $60.71, meal $90.71. 
Philadelphia: Feed $61.02, meal $91.02. 
Pittsburgh: Feed $58.96, meal $88.96, 
St. Louis: Feed $50, meal $80. 


CORN ODL MEAL 
Louisville: Demand dull; trend easy; sup- 
ply light; $59.68. 
COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
hydraulic $74.50@75; solvent $73.50@74. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firmer; sup- 
ply good; $63, delivered, truck lots, 41% 
expeller process. 
‘ Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light: 
82.50 


$88.14. 


St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply limited; $66. 

Boston: Demand fair; supply spotty; 
$82.85. 

Omaha: Demand steady; supply good; 


41% solvent, sacked $60, delivered Omaha. 
Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply ample; old process $72.50; new process 
71.50 


Wichita: Demand slow; supply ample; 
41% old process $67. 
Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 


supply fair; solvent $73; old process $74. 
Ogden: Supply normal; 41% $65@70. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
ple; expeller $51.50; solvent $51. 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend higher; truck $61, rafl $71. 
New Orleans: Demand good; trend firm- 


er; supply ample; 47% $78@81.50. 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady; 
$82.75, sacked, Boston. 


supply adequate; 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; carlots, 41% old process $56.50@57.50 
f.o.b. central Texas, $58 f.o.b. Ft. Worth 
area; solvent 41% low gossypol $66@57, 
delivered Ft. Worth; pellets $2 additional: 
cottonseed hulls $18, f.0.b. Ft. Worth. 
Kansas City: Demand slowing down; 
trend steady; supply ample from Texas 
producers; old process meal $62@63, sacked, 


Kansas City, shipped from Texas; solvent 
meal $66 @67. 

Memphis: Demand light; trend lower; 
supply scarce; prime 41% protein, old proc- 
ess $63, sacked; new process, 41% solvent 
$59, sacked. 


Los Angeles: Demand better; trend firm- 
er; supply adequate; local production, 40% 
protein $55. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 41% $71, sacked, immediate. 


CURACAO PHOSPHATE 
New York: Trend steady; ground Curacao 
phosphate in 100-lb. bags $48 ton, f.0.b. 
ears or trucks, New Orleans, Jacksonville, 
Fla., or Philadelphia. 


D ACTIVATED ANIMAL 
POWDERED 
Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 11@12¢ Ib.; 3,000 
18¢ Ib., warehouse. 

New York: Trend steady; price per 1b. in 


STEROL, 


Cincinnati: 


50- and 100-Ib. bags or 100-Ilb, drums: 
1,500 ICU 8@12¢ bagged, 12@13¢ drums; 
3,000 ICU 13@17¢ bagged, 17@18¢ drums; 


f.o.b. or delivered basis Pennsylvania, Dela- 
ware or New York. 

Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 1,500 ICU 9% @10¢ Ib.; 3,000 
ICU 11% @12¢ Ib., ton lots or larger. 


D ACTIVATED PLANT STEROL, 
POWDERED 
Chicago: Demand good; supply moder- 
ate; 4,000,000 U.S.P. units per Ib., 15¢ Ib. 
in ton lots; less than ton lots 17¢ Ib.; 12,- 
000,000 units per Ib., 5 tons to a carload 
28¢ Ib.; ton lots and less 30¢ Ib. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 13%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum fluorine 
12%, $51 net ton, f.o.b. Tupelo in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags, $48 in bulk. 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $69.12 net 
ton, f.0.b. Wales, in 100-lb. multiwall bags, 
$3 less in bulk 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, mini- 
mum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.50 net ton, 
f.o.b. Houston, 100-lb. multiwall paper bags; 
$66.50 in bulk. 

Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 17%, 
minimum calcium 34%, maximum fluorine 
17%, carload $60, truckload $60.75, net 
ton, f.o.b. Coronet in 100-lb. multiwall bags, 
$57 and $57.75 in bulk. 

Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus $81, sacked; 
13% phosphorus $64.98, sacked, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati. 

DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 

Texas City, Texas: 18.5% minimum phos- 
phorus, 25% minimum calcium, 28% max!i- 
mum, 0.11% maximum fluorine, granular 
$77.70 net ton, f.o.b. Texas City in 100-Ib. 
multiwall bags; bulk, boxcars and hoppers, 
$3 net ton less than bagged material 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18%%, minimum 25% calcium, maximum 
-.01% fluorine guaranteed $83.25, f.o.b. Co- 
lumbia, in 100-lb. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, 
carload basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Chicago: Stock food grade, 18.5% phos- 
phorus, 20,000 Ib. or more $83.25 net ton 


in 100-lb. papers, basis Chicago Heights, 
Ill., or Nashville, Tenn.; less than 20,000 
Ib. $93.25; 21% phosphorus, 20,000 Ib. or 


more, $94.50, basis Chicago Heights and 
Nashville; less than 20,000 Ib. $104.50; bulk 
boxcars or hoppers $3 net ton less than 


bagged material. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular $83.26; freight equalized with 
closest producing point, carload basis. 

Minneapolis: 18.5% phosphorus, 24% 
cium granular or fine ground $94.10, 
ered; $3 less in bulk. 

Trenton, Mich.: Minimum phosphorus 
18% %, maximum fluorine .03% guaranteed 
$83.25, f.0.b. Trenton in 100-lb. multiwalis; 
minimum phosphorus 21%, maximum fuor- 
ine .03% guaranteed $94.50, f.0.b. Trenton 
in 100-lb. multiwall bags. 

Cincinnati: 18% % phosphorus $92@93. 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample: 
trend unchanged; $115. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $63, delivered, truck lots. 
Boston: Demand active; supply 
tight; nominal, light $64, dark $65 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply light; 
Cincinnati: 
supply adequate; 
San Francisco: 
ple; solubles $85. 
Louisville: Demand good; trend strong- 
er; supply light; production light; bourbon, 
light $55, dark $56, solubles $77. 
Buffalo: Demand good; trend 
supply poor; $64, bulk, Boston. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


cal- 
deliv- 


very 


Demand poor; trend 
$61; by truck $53. 
Demand fair; supply am- 


steady; 


steady; 


Boston: Demand fair; supply short; $67. 

Milwaukee: Demand good; supply tight: 
molasses $53, plain $55, nominal. 

Ogden: Supply average; $38@42. 

Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply good; $43, delivered, carlots. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $50. 

San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
$43.02. 

Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; $55. 

Philadelphia: Demand dull; supply light: 
$58.50. 


fair; trend steady; 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $52@55. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; 
cient; carlots, 50-Ib. 
delivered Ft. Worth. 
Baffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
higher; supply poor; $65.50, sacked, Boston. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend strong; sup- 
Ply limited; $70.50, sacked, immediate. 
Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
adequate; molasses $45.50@46. 


DRIED BUTTERMILK 
Milwaukee: Demand and _ supply 
$10.50 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; 11¢ Ib. 
Boston: Demand good; 


supply 
papers $58.70, 


suffi- 
May, 


supply 


fair; 


supply tight; 


sweet cream, none available. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; 11@11%¢ Ib. 
. Ogden: Supply average; $7.25, 
ag. 


100-Ib. 


New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady 
to stronger; supply tight; $8@10 cwt. 


Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
| | 
| 
| 
| | 
Po 
| 
| 
} 
| 
Atlanta $ $ } 
: 1l¢ Ib 
| Chicago: Demand good; supply scarce: 


FEEDSTUFFS, May 3, 1958——79 


Minneapolis: Trend firm; demand good; Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; | HOMINY FEED | Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply very tight; $10 cwt., nominal supply light; $5.10 ecwt., f.o.b. producers’ | New Orleans: Demand fair: trend steady | *%UPPly adequate; No. 1 $39. 

Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; points for both regular and partially de- | to higher supply adequate $56 @57 y > 
supply limited; $10.95 cwt. lactosed. | Baffalo: Demand and supply fair: trend MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: | steady $54 bull Boston Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 11¢ Ib. $6@ Kansas City: Demand good: trend steady; supply ample; 50% meat and bone scraps 

: ’ ” PU os Angeles: Vemand siow; trend steady; supply ava e at the quoted price but $102, sacked, f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

Boston: yp ammeter ery fair: $44 yA — $5.75 cwt. in carloads; not in lit eral juantit es; $41 bulk for yel- | St. Paul: Steady trend; demand fair; 
-0.b. a. , died | icago: emant fair supply improv- scraps 07.50 2.50 
an aaa Demand good; supply FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) ing: $49@ 49 50 New Orleans: Demand good; trend steady: 

Buffalo: Demand poor: trend steady; Boston: Demand steady; supply short; _Boston: Demand good supply fair; supply sufficient; $98@99.50. . 
supply fair; $45, sacked, f.o.b. Florida | eastern shipping points | Omaha: Demand slow; supply sample; 
points. y Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very Demand slow trend steady; 50% $107.50 

New Orleans: Demand poor: trend steady $101, f.0.b. trucks, north Texas Seattle: ve L 
Tiere eee sufficient; $44@45, f.o.b. Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup sup] $54, delivered, sacked, carlots 107, f.o.b. or delivered Ft. Worth. 

Atlanta: Demand good: trend stead ply limited; $94, sacked, f.0.b and Milws aukee Ty nd good; supply fair; | Buffalo: Demand good; trend stronger: 
rend steady; Georgia producing points, imme: ate $49 l f May-June shipment supply limited; 50% meat scraps $102.50 
supply limited; $53, immediate; meal $46.50, ‘Louisville ‘ nd silov trend steady bulk 107.50 sacked 
immediate Salisbury, Md.: Firm trend; good de- | . iand slow ren udy; | bulk, $107.50 sacked. " 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady mand; limited supply; $90 bulk, f-0.b. pro- Kansas good; trend 
supply limited: orange pulp $3 ona ; ducers’ plants; sacked $4 more ‘Cincinnati Demand good trend higher; supply tight; 50% meat and bone scraps 

pr im ; range pulp $39 bulk, $44 I 4 les: De 1 od: trend firm supp! de t $52 | $108, sacked 
sacked; lemon pulp $37 bulk, $42 sacked. — na st | ates , 

supply limited; $1.25 a unit of protein moments: i nil; trend steady; sup- | Chicago: Demand fair; supply limited; 
DRIED SKIM MILK ply amp white $54, yellow $54 | 50% protein $105@107.50. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; FISH MEAL LINSEED OIL MEAI St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 

13%¢ Ib. Boston: Demand good; supply spotty; : y | Seattle: Demand good: trend steady; sup- 

Milwaukee: Demand and supply fair; $135. Minneapolis: Steady trend; supplies fair- | samt 
$11.50 cwt New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firm; ly tight, but about equal to demand; new | Ply, fair; $110, ex-warehouse, rgd SS 

Boston: Demand fair; supply tight; 12¢ supply light; menhaden 60% $134@136, process $ ilk, delivered, Minneapolis, | Boston: Demand good; ent | aad “392. ce. 
lb. in carlots burlaps; mixed meal (Peru) 60% $135, for Ma old process $57 bulk 22% flax- $1 protein aly 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; burlaps. seed screenings o feed $38.50, bulk. i San Weanel isco: : amet good; suppl) 
trend unchanged; 13¢ Ib. Minneapolis: Firmer trend; good demand; New Orleans: Demand trend steady; > unit a aly fficient: 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair: ample supplies: 60% meal, delivered $152 supply light or higher protein $80.50 A suffi 
$12.50 ewt Ft. Worth: Demand good; limited offer @81 

Chicago: Demand improved; supply tight- ings; Peruvian 65% protein $145, ex-dock Boston: Demand and supp light; $73.75 > 
ening; $10.50@10.75 in Houston, immediate 60% Angola Ft. Worth: mand slow; offerings light; Louisville: Demand good; trend steady; 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: $145, immediate earlots a4 ex cted first half May | $110 100-Ib 
supply adequate; 10%@11¢ Ib Buffalo: Demand good; trend stronger: — seme en: Supply average; in 

Louisville: Demand slow: trend firm; supply limited: 60% orotein, menhaden fansas City: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply ample 11% @12¢ Ib $142 bulk, $147 sacked supply adequate solvent meal § 0, bulk, Portland: Demand siow supply 

Ogden: Supply average; $15.15, 100-Ib. Louisville: Demand slow; trend steady; Minneay ld process meal 50 trend unchanged; $2.15@2.20 a unit protein 
drum supply light; $145@155. Seattle: | nd slow; trend steady; sup- | _New York: De ment te. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; Portland: Demand slow: supply limited; ply ample $75, delivered carloads 34% ward; cked 
supply light; $10.65@11.50 ewt trend unchanged; $2.40, f.0.b. Vancouver. protein bulk; 50% 55 % 3.50, 

Minneapolis: Steady trend; good demand; Chicago: Demand excellent; supply very San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- Les Angeles: Demand and trend steat 20 
adequate supply; $10.75@11 cwt limited; eastern menhaden fish meai, 60% ple; $69 supply more plentiful; 50% protein $2.3 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; protein $135; western blended, 60% protein Milwaukee Demand good supply fair; a unit. 
supply ample; spray $10.65 cwt.: roller no offerings; Gulf $133@137; imported $137 old ess $67.75; new process $65.75 MILLFEED 
$11.50 cwt. @139; Northwest herring-salmon blend, no De mand fair supply tight; 

Los Angeles: Demand slightly improved; offerings; Canadian herring, 73% protein solvent 66.50@67; expeller $69 269 50 Minneapolis: Demand picked up late “4 
trend steady; supply adequate; 14¢ Ib. in $2.20 a unit of protein, June forward: 60% Cincinnati: Demand Y trend steady; week; supplies tight; bran $43.50@44, 
less than ton lots; 13\%¢ Ib. in ton lots blended $164, delivered Midwest points supply dequ sate; new process $71; old proc- standard midds $45 10@ 46, flour midds. 

» Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair: ess $7 4 dog $48.50@49. 
DRIED WHEY 60% $159, Milwaukee. Philadelphia: Demand and supply fair; Demand strong: trend high- 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 34 er; supply very tight for all types of feed 
ply good; $6.25 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.1. ple: Peruvian fish meal $2.25 a unit of pa a: nd slow tight: 34% because of good demand coupled with re- 

Cincinnati: Demand fair: trend steady; protein solvent $59 old pro duced flour mill running time; bran $39.50 
supply adequate; $5.35 cwt.; sweet $5.75 cwrt. Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup Wichita: Demand fair; supply sufficient; 40.25, shorts $47@47 sacked; bran 

Chicago: Demand good; supply light; ply limited; $2.40 a unit protein, f.o.b 34 $75.5 $35.50 @ 36.25, shorts $43.50@ 44.25, mid 
$5.10, f.o0.b. plant. truck, Vancouver, B.C. Demand slow: trend strong; dlings $41.50@42.25, bulk 

San Francisco: Demand steady; supply Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend steady: old process $76; new process Wichita: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
good; $5.50 cwt supply adequate; $135@140. basis Kan City: bran $38.25 @38.75, shorts 

_Eniladelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; Ogden: Supply average; $2.20 a unit, f.0.b. ‘Portland: Demand slow trend higher; $46.75 @47.25; bran declined 75¢, while shorts 


cwt Coast: 65% $151@153. supply liz i: $75 advanced 75¢ compared with the preceding 
Demand slow trend firm; Atlanta: Dema str reles: Dema sl > week, 
; ‘mand fair: trend strong: sup- Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
oston: remanc steady; supply plenti- tein $61@62 moderate; carlots, surlaps, prompt, 
ful; $5.90 cwt.; small lots 6%¢ Ib $46@47; gray shorts $55@56, delivered 
Ogden: Supply average $6.90, 100-Ib. $2 37% @2.40 a naan ov — MALT SPROUTS Texas common points; 50¢ higher on bran 
bag. oe is and $1 higher on shorts compared with 
Portland: Demand good; supply ample; HAY Des fair; previous week 
trend unchanged; $6.05 cwt. oddweignts Chicago: The millfeed market was mixed 
Minneapolis: Steady trend; good demand; Pager yg Bay al supply ample; Boston: acer and supply limited; during the week ending April 30. Lighter 
tighter supply $5.40@5.60 other sources $4 nomin millfeeds showed some signs of easiness 
quote $5.10 f.0.b. producers’ plants for both Portland: Demand slow; supply ample; New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady: but flour midds. and red dog were firm to 
regular and partially delactosed trend unchanged; $25 supply mited; No. 1 $40@43 higher. Running time for flour mills, how- 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair supply ade- Ft. Worth: Demand fair for alfalfa, prac Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; ever, was light and demand from eastern 
quate: carlots, standard $6 ecwt sacked, tically nil for prairie and Johnson grass No. 1 $31.50@ 32 buyers was good. Quotations: bran $46@ 
delivered Ft Worth or any Texas points supply sufficient; carlots, baled, No. 1 al 
or in ton lote f.o.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth falfa $38@40, No. 2 $36@38: prairie No. 2 
$26@28; No. 2 Johnson $2426, delivered 
Texas common points 
Philadelphia: Demand siow; supply fair: 
For DEHYDRATED ALFALFA= $32@35. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; foe 
supply adequate: No. 1 timothy $23.50: ey VITAMIN- A. STABILIZED SO, 
No. 1 red clover $25; No. 1 second cutting 


green alfalfa $30; No. 1 red clover mixed Kon MIDLAND WESTERN INC. Vw 


$27; wheat or oat straw $23 
Seattle: Demand slow; trend weak; sup 160 W. SPRUCE ST. READING PA. 
ply good; alfalfa, U.S. No. 2 green $22, de- 3 : 
livered, truck lots. 
Wichita: Demand almost nil; supply am- 
ple; prairie $14, alfalfa $14 


Louisville: Demand dul! trend steady; USERS OF ANIMAL PROTEINS AND FATS! 


supply good; No. 1 hay, any variety of lo- 


BETTER DISPERSION! S— — . cal $23@25; No. 2 hay, any variety of local Keep accurately posted and watch your profits rise! 
$20@ 23; straw $18@20 
\ Gudea: Suscly nermai; Bi tele; til tes Pratt's FATS & FEEDS DAILY, an authoritative price guide, has published for over 50 


DUST-FREE! FREER FLOWING! - tee te years the markets on dry rendered tankage, meat & bone meal, wet rendered tankage, 
MORE UNIFORM! m we barn feather meal, tallow and grease as well as vegetable oils and meals and other animai 
Leos Angeles: Demand has been active and vegetable feed raw material. Write us for a sample copy and subscription rates. 


offerings increased; new crop, Imperial 
CONSOLIDATED Valley No. 1 $36@37.50; U.S. No. 1, new PRATT BROS. COMPANY 
ED BLENDERS INC. ees: tim Ma tas 
crop $34@35; U.S. No. 2 leafy, new crop 154 Nassau St. 183 Essex St. 431 So. Dearborn St. 
$32@33; U.S. No. 2 green, ota crop $29@ New York 38, N. Y. Boston 11, Mass. Chicago 5, Ill. 


* TRADE 
Fremont, Nebr. - Phone Park 1-9000 Saeed 30; No. 2, old crop $27@2 


FEED GRAINS 
KAFIR-MILO 


BARLEY - CORN - OATS - WHEAT 


From Every Grain Producing Area in United States 


CONTINENTAL GRAIN COMPAN 


OFFICES: TERMINAL ELEVATORS: 


New York Memphis Fort Worth San Francisco Kansas City Toledo Galveston Nashville 
Chicago Norfolk Buffalo Vancouver, B.C. St. Louis Columbus Enid Louisville 


Kansas City Nashville Toledo Winnipeg 
St. Louis Enid Los Angeles Chicago Fort Worth Minneapolis Memphis 
Om Minneapolis Galveston Buffalo Portland Norfolk Houston 


Columbus Louisville Portland Omaha Boston San Francisco 


} 
| 
| 
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46.60, standard midds. $49@50, flour midds. 


$52@53, red dog $53@54.50. 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; bran $45@45.50, shorts 


$52.50@53, sacked; bran $41.25@41.75, shorts 


$47.50@48, middlings $46.75@47.25, bulk. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; 
lower, middlings steady to higher; 
adequate; bran $51, middlings $55. 
Omaha: Demand fair; supply tight; 
sacked $39.50; shorts, 
dlings, buik $43, all Omaha basis. 
Boston: Demand active; 
bran $55, middlings $56. 
Buffalo: 
28 and 29 has boosted prices. 
discount. Bran ended $2.50 higher; 
changed. Quotations April 30: 
@52, 
$58.50@60; the 
bran and middlings was $4.50. 
New York: Demand good; 


$59@59.50. 


Philadelphia: Demand spotty; supply fair; 
standard midds. $58, red dog 


bran $57, 
$66, nominal. 

New Orleans: 
settled; supply adequate; 
shorts $58.25 @59. 


Demand slow; 


Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; wheat bran $47, gray shorts 
$55.50, standard midds. $54.50. 


Louisville: 


$58.50, middlings $57. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; 


points, carlots, 


Portland: supply ample; 


trend unchanged; $39. 

Ogden: Supply normal; 
Idaho: red bran and mill 
dlings $42; to Denver: 
run $44, middlings $49; 


f.o.b. San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
San Francisco: Demand fair; 
ple; millfeed $47; red bran $52. 
Angeles: Standard mill 
steady demand, steady trend, 
ings; red bran $54@655.50, 
steady trend, adequate supplies. 


MINERAL FEED 


Sioux City: 60-lb. mineral 
phosphorus $92; 
mineral blocks $4 each. 

Worth: Demand fair; 


phosphorus 6% granules $105, block 
ecattle-sheep mineral 7% 
ules $99, block $103; hog mineral 
phorus 3%% 
$78 (all in 50-Ib. paper bags). 

Seattle: Demand fair; 


all-purpose mineral $85, ex-warehouse. 
Francisco: Demand steady; 


good; all-purpose with iodine $70. 


Wichita: Demand good; supply adequate; 


all-purpose with iodine, _ Ib. blocks $96; 
100-Ib. bags $90, f.0.b. plan 

Ogden: Supply normal; 
$98, granular, 60-lb. bags. 


Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; $42. 
MOLASSES 


Minneapolis: Steady trend; demand fair; 
New Or- 


ample supply; 14% @15¢ gal., 
leans; $34, f.0.b. Minneapolis terminal. 


New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
in tank cars 


supply plentiful; 14%¢ gal. 


trend of bran 
supply 


bran, 
sacked $46.50; mid- 


supply spotty; 


Flurry of milifeed sales April 
There was 
no demand beyond spot, however, even at a 
mid- 
dlings were up $2 and red dog was un- 
bran $50.50 
standard midds. $52.50@53.50, red dog 
bulk differential on both 


trend lower; 
supply fair; bran $57.50@58, standard midds. 


trend un- 
bran $50@50.75; 


Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply good; bran $50, mixed feed $54.75, shorts 


sup- 
ply limited; $40, delivered common transit 


to Utah and 
run $37, mid- 
red bran and mill 
to California: red 
bran and mill run $44.50, middlings $49.50, 


supply am- 


run $47.50, 
light offer- 
slow demand, 


blocks 8.2% 
7.5% phenothiazine sheep 


supply ample; 
all-purpose granules $89, block #94; wth 

10; 
phosphorus gran- 
phos- 
granules $88, phosphorus 2% 


trend steady; sup- 
ply good; mixer mineral $48, ex-warehouse; 


supply 


3110, 50-1b. blocks; 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Feed Ingredients of All Kinds 
FORMULA MIXING FOR DEALERS 


Excellent References 


COB ABSORBENT FEED BASE 
HARD WOODY RING PARTICLES REMOVED 


TI-CO INDUSTRIES, INC. 
P. O. BOX 185 FEDERAL 2-5942 
TIPTON, INDIANA ELWOOD, INDIANA 


Gorton 


BLENDS 


PUT LIFE in 
YOUR LIVESTOCK FEED with 


New Englander vitauizer 


For full details, write to 


NEW ENGLAND BY-PRODUCTS CORP. 
177 Milk Street + Boston 9, Mass. * HUbberd 2-1682 


or trucks; 600-lb. customers’ drums $9.36. 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
client; blackstrap 16¢ gal., f.0.b. Houston; 
delivered Ft. Worth, truck $35.06, seller's 


market price on date of shipment. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady; 18%¢ gal., f.o.b. Albany. 
msas City: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; immediate 14%¢ gal., tank 
car, New Orleans, with distress material 
said to be available at 14¢ gal.; May ship- 
ment 14%¢ gal. 
Francisco: Demand = supply good; 
$25, f.0.b. cars Richmond, 
St. Leuis: Demand fair; —_ steady; 
supply ample; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans. 
Milwaukee: Demand fair; supply good; 
blackstrap 14¢ gal. f.o.b. New Orleans. 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; $24, f.0.b. Seattle, tank carlots 
or truck lots. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend higher; 
supply adequate; 14%@15¢ gal. New Or- 
leans. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply normal; 15¢ gal., f.o.b. Gulf ports 
in tank car lots. 

Boston: Demand steady; supply plentiful; 
18%¢ gal. in tank cars. 

New York: Demand and supply goes; 
trend steady; blackstrap 18¢ gal., tank 
cars, tank wagons, f.o.b. New York. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply limited; citrus $20, bulk, f.o0.b. Florida 
producing points, immediate. 
Memphis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; blackstrap 15% ¢ gal., tank 
car, f.o.b. New Orleans, and $32, delivered, 
Memphis, truck. 

Les Angeles: Demand steady; trend firm- 
er; supply ample; $25 bulk, f.o.b. tank cars; 
$25.25 bulk, f.o.b. tank trucks, 


OAT PRODUCTS 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; reground oats $17; pulver- 
ized white oats $50; rolled oats $88. 

Chicago: Demand fair; supply adequate; 
reground oat feed $13.50@14; fine ground 
feeding oatmeal $71@72; feeding rolled 
oats $83@84. 

Louisville: Demand fair; trend easy; sup- 
ply normal; reground $22, rolled $89, feed- 
ing $82, crimped $70.50, pulverized $49.50. 

Minneapolis: Rather dull week; demand 
and supply slow; feeding rolled oats $83; 
pulverized $43.50; feeding oatmeal $70; 
crimped oats $60; reground oats $17. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend firmer: 
supply adequate; ground oats $71@71.50; 
pulverized $71.50@72. 

Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
pulverized white $53.50; Canadian oat feed 
$27, nominal; domestic oat feed $25. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; oat milifeed $44.95; reground oat 
millfeed, 3% protein, sacked $22.95; 8% pro- 
tein, bulk $28. 

Portland: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; rolled $60, ground $59, 
cleaned $60. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firmer; 
supply ample; whole oats $61, ground oats 
$61, rolled oats $63. 

Boston: Demand and supply fair; 
pulverized $54; reground oat feed $2 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend steady; 
supply ample; 3%% protein, reground oat 

$20. 


feed 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; pulverized, local produc- 


tion $60. 


white 
5. 


OYSTER SHELL 
Boston: Demand and supply steady; in 


$25.36. 
tle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


ply good; eastern $40, lLe.l, ex-warehouse. 
San Francisco: Demund fair; supply am- 
ple; local $15, eastern $26. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $21.75. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $14.80@16, local. 

Leuisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply good; in 80-Ib. paper bags $23.17, 
in 60-Ib. paper bags $23.42, in 25-Ib. paper 
bags $25.67. 

Portiand: Demand good; supply ample; 
trend unchanged; western $32, eastern $38, 
granite grits $26, shell flour $16. 

ngeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; $14.80. 


NIACIN 
New York: Trend steady; $8 kilo, 50-kilo 
lots; $8.10 kilo, 10-kilo lots; $8.20 kilo, 6- 
and 2%-kilo lots; $8.30 kilo, 1-kilo lots; 
freight prepaid or paid to destination. 


PEANUT OIL MEAL 
waukee: Demand and supply fair; 


Mil 
26% $36. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply limited; 45% $72, sacked, immediate. 
PEAT MOSS 
San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; $3.75 bale. 


Portiand: Demand good; 
trend unchanged; $3.25 bale. 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; $3.15 
bale in carlots. 

: Demand and supply good; trend 
y; $3.25 bale, delivered, truck lots. 

Chicago: Demand heavy: supply moder- 
ate; $3.75@3.85, standard 7% cu. ft. bale. 

Philadelphia: Demand good; supply fair; 
$2.95, f.0.b. pier. 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
oy ed adequate; Canadian 6.1 cu. ft. bales 


POTASSIUM IODIDE, U.S.P. 


Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
90% KI in calcium stearate or carbonate 
mixtures, 250-lb. drums $1.81; 200-Ib. in 100- 
Ib. drums $1.83; 25-lb. drums $1.86, f.0.b. 
Cincinnati. 

New York: Trend steady; granular or 
crystals $1.90 Ib. in 260-Ib. drums, $1.92 
Ib. fm 100-1b. drums, $1.95 Ib. in 26-Ib. 
drums; 90% KI in calcium stearate or car- 
bonate mixtures, $1.81 Ib. in 250-Ib. drums 
or 200-Ib. lots, $1.83 ib. in 100-Ib. drums, 
$1.86 Ib. in 25-lb. drums; f.0.b. New bys 
New Jersey or Pennsylvania, we al- 
lowed to destination on 100-lb. drums or 
larger packings. 

POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; supply very 
limited; 55% protein $105.50, Lop. north 
Texas plant. 

Boston: Demand good; supply tight; $95, 
f.o.b. shipping points. 

Sal Md: 


supply ample; 


Firm trend; good de- 


mand; limited supply: $95, bulk, f.0.b. pro- 
ducers’ plants; sacked $4 more. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply limited; $104, sacked, f.0.b. Alabama 

and Georgia producing points, immediate. 
Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 

supply limited; $2 a unit of protein. 


RIBOFLAVIN 

Cincinnati: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 

New York: Trend steady; feed grade (in 
feed supplements) 4%¢ gm. in 3.36 to 16 
gm./lb. mixtures, freight prepaid or paid 
to destination. 


RICE BY-PRODUCTS 


Ft. Worth: Demand fair; very light of- 
ferings; carlots, rice bran $32@33, prompt 
shipment, f.o.b. south Texas rice mills; 


hulls $2, f.0.b. mills. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; bran $45; polished $49. 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


bran $47, sacked, immediate. 
les: Demand and trend steady: 
supply limited; bran, California production, 
high fat content $52. 


SCREENINGS 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply suffi- 
cient; 12% protein, ground $32, nominal. 
Minneapolis: Fairly steady trend; spotted 
demand; supply very low; lights $8@18, 
mediums $19@25, heavies $26@36; Canadian 
bulk $18; Canadian ground $27; flaxseed 
screenings $30; oil type flaxseed screen- 

ings, 15% basis $38. 
ffalo: Demand and supply good; trend 


ply ample; 
Los 


steady to lower; ground, sacked $29.75, 
Pra York, lake and rail; unground, bulk 
24.25. 


supply plentiful; 
$26.50; Canadian, 


Chicago: Demand fair; 
ground grain screenings 
bulk $18.50. 

innati: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; Canadian $22.50. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE WITH 
COLLOIDAL CLAY 
Atlanta: $20.40@20.67. 


steady; 


$23. 47@23. ‘60. 
Des Moines: $25.23@ 25.35. 
Kansas City: $24.88@25. 
Memphis: $22.20@22.47. 
Minneapolis: $25.92 @26.06. 
adelphia: $24.32@24.45. 
Louis: $24.14@24.27. 


SORGHUMS 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; supply limited; 
carlots, bulk, No. 2 yellow milo §2.33@ 
2.35, Texas common points. 
Les Angeles: Demand slow; trend weak- 
er; supply ample; milo $2.57% cwt., bulk. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 

Minneapolis: Firmer trend; good demand; 
ample supply; $71.25. 

New Orleans: Demand fair; ade- 
quate; trend stronger; 44% %$86@86.50. 

Cincinnati: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to easier; $61, bulk, tur. 

Omaha: Demand slow; 
44% $66.75, bulk. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; extremely lim- 
ited offerings for nearby shipment; carlots, 
44% $85.50@86, depending on origin and 
tonnage, immediate; $81@81.50 May; truck 
delivery $74 immediate, $72.50 May. 

Chicago: Demand for soybean oil meal 
was slightly slower during the week end- 
ing April 30, with interest from buyers 
centering mainly in fill-in quantities. Sup- 
plies are ample. Quotations: 44% soybean 
oil meal $70@70.50; 50% $80@80.50. 

Kansas City: Demand siow; trend steady 
to weaker; supply ample; meal for Kan- 
sas City and western shipment $56@57, 
bulk, Decatur; unrestricted meal $59.50. 


supply ample; 


Milwaukee: Demand good; supply fair; 
$59, bulk, Decatur. 
St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $70. 
Seattle: Demand steady; trend strong; 


supply ample; $95, delivered, carlots. 
Boston: Demand cautious; supply plenti- 


ful; 44% $59.50; 50% $64, both bulk, De- 
catur. 


Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
$91.95. 
tur: Demand fair; supply adequate; 

44% bulk, unrestricted spot $59.50@60; first 
half May $59@59.50; 50% $67.50@68. 

Louisville: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply fair; $70.43, off $4. 

Demand good; supply ample; 
60% $83, f.o.b. Wichita. 
Ogden: Supply normal; $81@86. 
Philadelphia: Demand slow; supply fair; 
$58.50, bulk, Decatur. 
Demand fair; supply 
trend higher; $58, f.0.b. Decatur. 

Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; $91.47@91.97. 

Memphis: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply adequate; prime 44% solvent $63, 
sacked, f.o.b. Memphis. 


ple; 


limited; 


Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply ample; 44% $72.50, sacked, im- 
mediate. 

TANKAGE 
St. Paul: Steady trend; fair demand; 


adequate supply; 60% digester $112@115. 
New Orleans: Demand slow; trend easier; 
supply adequate; 60% $112.50@117. 


Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady: 
supply ample; 60% digester $112, sacked, 
f.o.b. Cincinnati. 

St. Louis: Demand slow; trend lower; 


supply plentiful; $115. 
Ft. Worth: Demand slow; supply extreme- 


ly light; 60% digester $109@ 111, f.o.b. Ft. 
Worth, 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply still tight, although little more 
available than has been; 60% digester 
$110@110.50, sacked. 

Chicago: Demand fair to slow; supply 
very limited; 60% protein $107.50@112.50. 

Omaha: Demand slow; supply ample; 
$110.50. 


Wichita: Demand good; supply sufficient: 


60% $112.50, f.0.b. plant. 
Louisville: Demand good; trend firm; 
supply light; 60% $97.50@102.50. 


VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady: 
any quantity in 100-Ib. drums $1.70; in 
25-Ib. drums $1.75; freight allowed to desti- 
nation. 

New York: Demand and supply good: 
trend steady; 100-lb. drums $1.70 Ib., 25-Ib. 
drums $1.75 Ib., f.0.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to des- 
tination. 

Rochester, N.Y.: Demand and supply good: 
trend steady; 100-lb. drums $1.70 Ib., 25-Ib 
drums $1.76 Ib., f.o.b. manufacturing plants, 
freight allowed and goods insured to des- 
tination, 


WHEAT GERM MEAL 


Buffalo: Demand fair; trend higher; sup- 
ply adequate; commercial grade $67, sacked, 
f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Ch : Steady trend; 
adequate supply; $71. 

New Orleans: Demand good; 
supply adequate; $76@78. 


Colorado Dividend 


DENVER—Robert M. Pease, presi- 
dent of the Colorado Milling & Eleva- 
tor Co., announced at a meeting held 
April 25 that a quarterly dividend 
of 35¢ a share was declared on the 
company’s outstanding common stock. 
The dividend is payable June 1, 1958, 
to stockholders of record at the close 
of business May 15, 1958. 


good demand: 


trend firm; 


NOW..! LOAD or UNLOAD BULK FEED 
with the PAMCO BACK SAVER 


Attach this inexpensive AUGER UNIT to a grain box and 
you can handle any feed in bulk! 


@ Ideal for hoist trucks 
@ Complete hydraulic operation 
@ Can load as easily as unload 


@ Will handle bulk feed grain 
or pellets 


@ Minimum breakage of pellets 


Conversion units can be mount- 


For Complete Information Write: 


PRODUCTIVE ACRES MFG. CO. 


KEOTA, IOWA 
OTHER INSTALLATION POINTS: 


PHONE: ME 63071 


Delphi, Indiana; Cheraw, Colorado, and Portland, Oregon 


© Highest Quality 
© Bulk 


200 Grain Exchange * 


Dehydrated Corn Cobs Products 


. Prices and Samples on Request 


Cargill, Incorporated 


© Prompt Shipments 
® Bagged 


Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 


| 
| 
| 
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| 
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Texas, lowa, Wisconsin Top 


U.S. in Animal Numbers 


WASHINGTON—Texas, Iowa and 
Wisconsin continue to lead the nation 
in animal numbers, according to a 
recent report of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture (see Tables 1 and 2). 


Texas remains at the top in num- 
ber of cattle and sheep, Iowa leads in 
hogs and Wisconsin leads in milk 
cows. 

The major change in ranking from 


All cattle and calves 


Beef cattle and calves (cattle not for milk) 


Rank : Total tBeef cows 2 years and over 
: 1,000 T, 00 1,000 
$ head head head 
1 : Texas 7,736 ‘Texas 6,57. Texas 
2 : Iowa 6,410 Iowa 4,836 Nebraska 
3 : Nebraska 4,675 Nebraska 4,026 South Dakota 1,230 
& Wisconsin 4,298 Kansas 3,345 Oklahoma 1,204 
5 : Kansas 4,032 South Dakota 2,768 Montana 1,126 
6 : 4,021 Tllincis 2, 748 Kansas 
7 «¢ Minnesota 3,938 Missouri 2,639 Missouri 
8 +: Missouri 3,866 Oklahoma 2,38 Mississippi 915 
9 +: California 3,733 California 2,265 Iowa 
10 South Dakota 3,294 Montana 2,147 Louisiana 853 
1. Oklahoma 2,988 Colorado 1,667 Florida 615 
12s: Mississippi 2,487 Mississippi 1,658 California 809 
13. 2, 3% da 1,559 Colorado 688 
14 =: Montana 2,294 Minnesota 1,509 Alabama 672 
15 Indiana 2,217 Loulsiana 1,373 Tllinocis 413 
16 New York 2,175 Indiana 1,30 North Dakota 600 
17 Florida 1,934 North Dakota 1,305 New Mexico 581 
18 Colorado 1,910 Alabama 1,197 Arkansas 518 
19 Louisiana 1,883 Wyoming 1,089 Wyoming 517 
20 = : North Dakota 1,870 Oregon 1,067 Georgia 512 
21 =: Pennsylvania 1,858 Georgia 1,040 Oregon 489 
22 =: Alabama 1,816 Qhio 1,029 Idaho 378 
23 =: Michigan 1,611 Idaho 986 Arizona 367 
24 6: Kentucky 1,807 New Mexico 985 Virginia 350 
25 : Tennessee 1,736 Arkansas 9TT Tennessee 349 
26 Georgia 1,546 Kentucky ge9 Indiana 339 
27 «=: Arkansas 1,507 Arizona 859 Kentucky 5 
26 Oregon 1,412 =‘ Tennessee 615 Minnesota 287 
29 : Idaho 1,368 Virginia Te Nevada 
Virginia 1, 382 Washington 
zn : Wyoming 1,151 Utah 533 Utah re 
32 Washington 1,133 Nevada 53 Qhio 232 
33 New Mexico 1,056 Michigan 479 North Carolina 206 
34 North Carolina 98h Wisconsin 47h South Carolina 180 
35 +: Arizona gh3 North Carolina 423 West Virginia 125 
3% Utah South Carolina 370 Wisconsin 96 
37 South Carolina €26 Pennsylvania 325 Mi Je 
567 West Virginia 285 Pennsylvania 76 
39 West Virginia Maryland 158 Mary. 58 
ko : Maryland 51s New York 128 New York 35 
Vermont Maine 25 Maine 8 
New Jersey 220 «New Jersey 20 Delaware 7 
43 : Maine 200 Vermont 20 New York 5 
44 =: Massachusetts 141 Delavare 15 Vermont 4 
45 Connecticut 160 Connecticut 10 Connecticut 2 
46 New Hampshire 103 Massachusetts 10 Massachusetts 2 
47 =: Delaware 65 New Hampshire 8 New Hampshire 2 
48 =: Rhode Island 23 Rhode Island 1 Rhode Island -—- 
U6. 
total : 93,967 6, 355 2h, 
TABLE 1. Rank of states in number of cattle and calves on farms, Jan. 1, 1958. 
Milk cows 2 years and over All sheep and lambs Mumber of pigs saved 1/ 
State : Number State Bumber State : Number 
: 1,000 1, 000 1,000 
: head bead bead 
Wisconsin 2,552 Texas B64 Iowa 19,264 
2 Minnesota 1,527 2,17% Tilinois 11,507 
: t New York 1,436 California 1,866 Indiana 7, 85% 
t Iowa 1,067 Colorado 1,756 Missouri 6,490 
5 + Pennsylvania 1,039 Montana 1,69 Minnesota 5,964 
6 +: California 955 Towa 1,554 Ohio 4, 884 
7 + Ohio 893 South Dakota 1,471 Wisconsin 3,583 
8 : Michigan Bhs Utah 1,362 Nebraska 3,472 
9 + Missouri 845 Ohio 1,270 Georgia 2,590 
10 «: Tllinois 807 New Mexico 1,208 South Dakota 2,302 
u t Texas 79 Idaho 1,121 North Carolina 2,136 
12 : Tennessee 654 Minnesota 968 Kentucky 2,064 
28 t Kentucky 641 Missouri 661 Tennessee 1,981 
1 ? Indiana 56h Oregon 681 Alabama 1,589 
15 ¢ Mississippi 558 Tllinois 750 Texas 1,436 
16 3: hob Nebraska 739 Kansas 1,433 
Virginia Kansas 725 Michigan 1,261 
t Nebraska kak North Dakota 678 Virginia 1,057 
19 +: Oklahoma 389 Kentucky 623 Mississippi 915 
20 =; North Carolina 379 Indiana 582 Pennsylvania 833 
a t Alabama 376 Arizona bhs South Carolina 808 
22 t North Dakota 37% Nevada 434 North Dakota 666 
23 Louisiana 345 Michigan 4OT Oklahoma 661 
2h 6: Arkansas B43 Virginia 327 Florida 658 
25 4 «6t South Dakota Tennessee 319 Arkansas 632 
26 «=: : Georgia 326 West Virginia 301 Louisiana 576 
3 : Vermont 301 Wisconsin 299 California 528 
: Washington 289 Washington 267 Maryland 307 
29 Maryland 248 Pennsylvania 254 Colorado 
30 238 Oklahoma Oregon 
31 t Florida 223 New York 184 Nev York 22h 
32.0 t Gregon 219 Mississippi 110 Washington 1 
33 West Virginia igi Louisiana Montana 
34 1 South Carolina 1T% Alabama 83 New Jersey 186 
35 +: Colorado 156 Arkansas 72 Taaho 1 
36 «6: New Jersey 152 North Carolina él West Virginia L 
t Utah Georgia 56 Massachusetts 145 
Maine 110 Maryland 52 Utah 106 
22 : Massachusetts 109 Maine ko New Mexico 63 
t Connecticut 108 New Jersey 18 Delaware 59 
hl =: Montana South Carolins Wyoming 
New Hampshire 63 Vermont Arizona ko 
43st Arizona 52 Massachusetts Maine 29 
ne : New Mexico 50 Connecticut 10 Nevada 28 
45 =: Wyoming ) Florida 9 Connecticut 28 
46 Delavare New Hampshire 9 New Hampshire 17 
Rhode Island Delaware Vermont 17 
+ Nevada 16 Rhode Island 2 Rhode Island 13 
U. 
total 22,357 31, 328 89, 685 


1/ Total pigs saved from spring end fall pig crops of 1957. 


TABLE 2. Rank of states in number of milk cows and sheep on farms, Jan. 1, 1958, 


and pigs saved, 1957. 


a year ago was Kansas’ jump from 
ninth to fifth place in total cattle 
numbers. South Dakota moved up to 
third spot in beef cows, replacing 
Oklahoma. 

Mississippi, Louisiana and Florida 
each moved up one place in beef 
cow numbers. Each of those three 
southern states now has more beef 
cows than California. 

Until 1955 Florida had more beef 
cows than any other state east of 
the Mississippi River. Since then it 
has been outranked by Mississippi. 

Iowa, in addition to ranking first 
in swine production, ranks second in 
cattle numbers. 

In numbers of pigs saved, several 
midwestern states, as expected, are 
on top. However, certain southern 
states are not far behind some of 
the Corn Belt states. 


Iowa Feeder Pig Ban 
Will be Continued 


DES MOINES—The modified ban 
against the import of feeder pigs into 
Iowa appears to be serving its pur- 
pose and will be continued indefinite- 
ly, according to Dr. A. L. Sundberg, 
chief of the Division of Animal In- 
dustry for the state. 

“Those who want and need pigs 
seem to be getting them. We believe 
we're keeping out the pig peddlers 
who deal off the back end of their 
trucks and sell southern pigs as com- 
ing from Minnesota or Wisconsin,” 
the Iowa official said. 

It was early in March that the 
state clamped a total ban on ship- 
ment of feeder pigs into Iowa, due to 
numerous outbreaks of respiratory 
diseases among the imported pigs. 
Late in the month, the embargo was 
lifted slightly, enabling actual feed- 
ers as well as resident dealers who 
had 30-day quarantine facilities, to 
request permits for importing the 
pigs. The request must state precise- 
ly where the pigs originated, the 
approximate number to be moved, 
and whether or not they have been 


vaccinated. Veterinary inspections 
continued to be required at both ends 
of the trip. 


Previously, the permits were be- 
ing used by some to make multiple 
shipments far in excess of the stated 
figure. Approximately 600,000 feeder 
pigs are normally brought into Iowa 
under permit each year, but it was 
estimated another 400,000 were be- 
ing shipped in without permit. 

Now, each permit has a termina- 
tion date, and all must be notarized 
and returned. Those unused must be 
returned within 48 hours. 

“Most of the reaction to our modi- 
fied embargo has been favorable,” 
said Dr. Sundberg. “Iowa pig raisers 
in particular were in favor of keep- 
ing a total ban on imports as pro- 
tection for the 20 million pigs they 
produce each year within the state.” 

The large, wet corn crop has been 
blamed for the unusually large num- 
bers of feeder pigs which moved into 
Towa from points as far away as 
Alabama and Louisiana. Analysis of 
parasitic infections pinpointed the 
source of the pigs. 


Borden’s Lowers Price 
Of Poultry Supplement 


NEW YORK — Borden Co., New 
York, has reduced by 15% the price 
of Fermacto 400 poultry feed sup- 
plement, according to Richard G. 
Sanders, director of sales and mar- 
keting of the firm’s feed supplements 
department. 

The supplement is an improved 
form of the firm’s multiple fermen- 
tation product, Fermacto. It was in- 
troduced last fall. 

When introduced, it was reported 
that field tests conducted by the com- 
pany had indicated that when Fer- 
macto 400 was added to up-to-date 
broiler feeds at recommended levels, 
it could produce up to 70 lb. more 
meat from every ton of feed used, as 
compared with other poultry supple- 
ments. 
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Richard E. Firth 


EXPORT MANAGER — Dawe’s Lab- 
oratories, Inc., Chicago, has named 
Richard E. Firth to the newly-created 
post of export manager. He will be 
responsible for the further develop- 
ment of Dawe’s overseas offices and 
agents. The company now maintains 
offices in Belgium, Italy, Mexico and 
Venezuela. Mr. Firth was previously 
with Libby, McNeill & Libby, work- 
ing in domestic and export sales. He 
holds a degree in international law 
and economics from Harvard Uni- 
versity. 


Veterinarians Give 
Growing Emphasis 
To Nutrition Needs 


FORT DODGE, IOWA — Nutrition 
in its relationship to animal health— 
a subject of growing emphasis in re- 
cent veterinarian meetings—was the 
theme of the annual meeting of the 
North Central Iowa Veterinary Med- 
ical Assn. recently at Fort Dodge. 

Stilbestrol, stress and anemia were 
included among the topics discussed 
during the day. These three, ali on 
one day’s program, “certainly indi- 
cate a growing interest among prac- 
ticing veterinarians of problems deal- 
ing with the relationship between ad- 
equate nutrition and health,” said 
Dr. R. C. Klussendorf, secretary- 
treasurer of the American Assn. of 
Veterinary Nutritionists and one of 
the speakers. 

Discussing “Stilbestrol: Feeding vs. 
Implants,” was Dr. J. Matsushima, 
department of animal husbandry, 
University of Nebraska. He distrib- 
uted a summary of work from eleven 
states which had conducted compari- 
sons. 

“Stress, Nutrition and Antibiotic 
Therapy” were discussed by Dr. Klus- 
sendorf, who is director of veterinary 
medical services for Commercial Sol- 
vents Corp. as well as an official of 
the veterinary nutrition association. 
His paper and accompanying slides 
showed how nutritional requirements 
are increased during the “alarm re- 
action” of the “stress phenomenon,” 
and why veterinarians see symptoms 
of deficiency in rations adequate for 
normal conditions. 

A film on “Stress and the Adap- 
tion Syndrome,” distributed by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., was also shown. It 
depicts the endocrine and physiologic 
reactions of stress. 

“Treatments for Anemia in Ani- 
mals” were compared by Dr. M. J. 
Swenson, head, department of veter- 
inary physiology and pharmacology, 
Iowa State College. 

Also discussed was “The Import- 
ance and Treatment of Lungworm 
Infection” by Dr. J. C. Trace, Fort 
Dodge (Iowa) Laboratories. 

Officers ‘elected by the group for 
the coming year are Dr. John Mor- 
ton, Webster City, president; Dr. J. 
R. Rosdail, Pomeroy, president-elect, 
and Dr. H. J. Engelbrecht, Fort 
Dodge, secretary-treasurer. 
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TEXAS 


(Continued from page 6) 


ing individual operations or by com- 
bining smaller units. 

Mr. Sanders spoke of the develop- 
ment of the broiler industry in his 
area in east Texas. From practically 
no broilers in 1947, Shelby County 
alone produced 24 million broilers in 
1957, 90% of which were financed 
under some plan, he said. 

The first financing in that area 
was by banks who financed broiler 
houses up to a maximum of 70¢ a 
bird. Later, feed manufacturers and 
feed dealers started financing pro- 
ducers, and in many instances the 
bank financed the dealers, with the 
producers’ notes as security. 

Mr. Sanders emphasized that sound 
financing can be done, and that this 
is borne out by the fact that although 
his bank has financed millions of 
broilers through the years it has not 
suffered one penny of loss on broiler 
financing operations. 

J. Harold West, Bishop, president 
of the Texas Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, spoke on the topic “Agricul- 
tural Industry Must Work Together.” 
He outlined the position of the Farm 
Bureau on many of the current 
problems of the day as they concern 
the agricultural industry and em- 
phasized the advantages of coopera- 
tion between the feed industry and 
farm organizations. He cited as ex- 
amples of such cooperation the work- 
ing together in the passage of legis- 
lation such as the warehouse laws, 
the feed control law, egg laws, and 
others. 

On the subject of high price sup- 
ports, he stated that agriculture has 
been priced out of the market, and 
we have come to depend upon the 
crutches of government help. Farm- 
ers, elevators, producers, and han- 
dlers are afraid to throw away the 
crutch of government supports and 
again walk alone, and assume the 
risks and reap the rewards of private 
initiative. 

Effect of Integration 

William Stokes, president of 
the Federal Intermediate Credit 
Bank of Houston, spoke on “A 
Changing Agriculture.” He stated 
that in recent years the size of farm 
loans has been increasing and the 
number of loans decreasing due to 
larger size units now being operated. 
Integration is on the increase in vari- 
ous fields, notably truck and produce 
farming, broiler production, etc., and 
is also moving into egg production, 
swine, and possibly other livestock. 

Some of this is good, and some bad, 
he said. Modern methods, good feeds, 
medication, and the like, have taken 
a lot of risk out of the farming busi- 
ness. On the other hand “individ- 
ualism has outgrown its usefulness.” 
We must maintain the individuality 
of small business and of large busi- 
ness for a sound economy. This can 
best be attained through business 
free of monopolistic and government 
controls, Mr. Stokes said. 


R. J. Pollock Speaks 

Speaking before the grain and 
feed dealers group, Raymond J. Pol- 
lock, director of the grain division, 
Commodity Stabilization Service, 
U.S. Department of Agriculture, 
challenged the grain industry to ac- 
cept greater responsibility in order 
to get the government out and keep 
it out of the grain business. 

“The Eisenhower administration’s 
philosophy, which includes giving the 
grain business back to the grain 
trade,” Mr. Pollock said, “is predi- 
cated on a progressive and dynamic 
grain industry. Should you fail to 
accept the responsibility of the re- 
newed emphasis on free enterprise, 
my obligation—and that of my as- 
sociates—will require CCC to step 
back into your business when the re- 
sults of your efforts in the handling 
of agricultural commodities do not 
enable the fulfillment of the corpora- 
tion’s obligations to all the people 


for effective and efficient conduct of 
its business. It’s up to you!” 

Mr. Pollock quoted from President 
Eisenhower and Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, to explain 
the philosophy that guides the USDA. 
“New means are needed to reduce 
surpluses and to widen markets. 
Costs must be cut and production 
must be better balanced with pro- 
spective needs,"’ he quoted the Pres- 
ident as saying. 

To achieve these goals, Mr. Pollock 
recommended adoption of the ad- 
ministration’s farm food and fiber 
program that was sent to Congress 
in January. 


Large Carryover Stocks 

In pointing out that last year for 
the first time in five years, CCC did 
not buy grain storage bins, Mr. Pol- 
lock noted that because of near- 
record production of grains last sea- 
son, the carryover stocks will be 
nearly three times as large as they 
were in 1952. 

In looking to the future, Mr. Pol- 
lock predicted that production of 
grains will continue to rise. This will 
mean a demand for increased local 
storage. 

“As a matter of fact, this situa- 
tion is a very real and immediate 
problem to you here in Texas right 
now. What part will you play and 
how much do you really want the 
government out of the grain busi- 
ness?” he said. 

The new subsidy-in-kind export 
program for feed grains, which is to 
go into effect soon, may increase 
CCC storage problems, Mr. Pollock 
said. Deficit storage areas may be 
in different locations each year. 
Warehousemen may also be request- 
ed to hold grain for longer periods 
of time. 

“These are but a few of the prob- 
lems the trade will need to live with. 
I urge your utmost cooperation in 
helping to make this program effec- 
tive,” he said. 

In an over-all view of the farm 
economy, Mr. Pollock said that the 
“new frontier, if there remains one, 
is the further development and re- 
finement of our distribution or mar- 
keting capacities. The fear of exces- 
sive production need not trouble us 
if we meet the challenge marketing 
presents today to our great econ- 
omy.” 

Another speaker before the deal- 
ers group was C. H. Moseley, direc- 
tor of the Dallas-area CSS. His talk 
was about payment-in-kind export 
program for feed grains. He also 
warned warehousemen to keep spe- 
cial watch on stored grain that 
might deteriorate during the next 
few months of hot weather. 

The noon luncheon speaker was 
Dr. Kenneth McFarland, educational 
consultant and lecturer for General 
Motors, Inc. His subject was “Sell- 
ing America to Americans.” 

About 450 persons registered for 
the dealers conventions. 


Cargill Attorney 


Moves to Panama Post 


MINNEAPOLIS — John M. Shan- 
ard, attorney for Cargill Incorporat- 
ed, for the past 12 years, has resigned 
effective April 30 to become presi- 
dent of Tradax Internacional, S.A., in 
Panama City, Republic of Panama. 
He succeeds C. C. Boden, who has re- 
tired. 

The Tradax organization, with op- 
erating headquarters in Geneva, 
Switzerland, is engaged in world com- 
modities trading and shipping, and is 
an agent and customer of Cargill 
abroad. 

Mr. Shanard is active in Army re- 
serve work as operations officer of 
the Fort Snelling Army -Reserve 
school. He served on active duty from 
1942 to 1946 as an infantry officer 
and judge advocate officer, and was 
separated with the rank of captain. 
A South Dakota native, Mr. Shanard 
received his B.A. degree from South 
Dakota University and his LL.B. de- 
gree in 1942 from George Washing- 
ton University in Washington, D.C. 


CATTLE 
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million cattle on feed, 12% more than 
the year before and a new record 
high for the date. The previous rec- 
ord was set in 1955; the number on 
feed this year is about 7% higher 
than in 1955,” Prof. Simer! pointed 
out. 

“In 1955 the average price of 
choice steers at Chicago slid from 
$27 in January to $20 in December. 
There will be less competition from 
pork this year than in 1955, but 
more people may be eating beans be- 
cause of unemployment. 

“Most of the cattle on feed are 
headed for market after July 1. Of 
the cattle in feedlots on April 1, 
farmers expected to market 13% in 
April, 14% in May, 15% in June and 
58% in July and later. Compared 
with last year, intended marketings 
of cattle for April were 6% less; for 
May, 1% more; for June, 3% more, 
and for July and later, 22% more.” 


Fat Cattle Marketing 


Expected later marketings of fat 
cattle this year reflect a larger prv- 
portion of calves, the later move- 
ment of feeder cattle from ranges tu 
the corn belt last fall and the heavy 
movement during the winter. Cattle 
now in feedlots have been on feed 
fewer months and weigh less than 
those on feed a year ago, the econo- 
mist declared. 

“Of the total number in feedlots, 
42% had been on feed less than three 
months, 54% 3-6 months and only 
4% over six months. Compared with 
a year before, the number that had 
been on feed less than three months 
was up 28% and the number on feed 
3-6 months was up only 5%, while 
the number on feed over six months 
was down 26%. 

“The number of cattle weighing 
under 600 lb. was up 18% from the 
year before; the number weighing 
600-900 lb. up 15%; the number 
weighing 900-1,100 lb., up 5%, while 
the number over the 1,100-lb. mark 
was down 13%. 

“Of the total cattle on feed April 
1, 61% were steers, 22% heifers and 
17% calves. Compared with one year 
before, the numbers of steers and 
heifers were up 10%, and the num- 
ber of calves up 20%.” 


Carolina OK 


Assessment for Beef 


RALEIGH, N. C.—North Carolina 
cattlemen approved a referendum to 
collect 10¢ a head on all cattle 
slaughtered in the state, the proceeds 
to be used for promoting the con- 
sumption of North Carolina-produced 
beef. 

Returns from 100 counties gave 
the referendum a 74% approval, more 
than the two-thirds required by 
North Carolina law. 

L. Y. Ballentine, state agricultural 
commissioner, issued instructions to 
all livestock auction markets, pack- 
ing plants and slaughter houses to 
begin collecting the assessment. 

The money is to be turned over to 
the North Carolina Cattlemen's 
Assn., with a special board to be 
named shortly to include members 
of the association, representatives of 
the dairy interests, and staff mem- 
bers of North Carolina State Col- 
lege. 


Heads Personnel Group 


MINNEAPOLIS—Richard W. Lam- 
berton, assistant to the personnel 
manager of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
has been elected president of the 
Twin Cities Personnel Managers 
Assn. He succeeds John K. Ewing, 
First National Bank, Minneapolis. 

Among other officers elected were 
Merlin C. Landberg, International 
Milling Co., vice president, and Mrs. 
Joanne Rawlings, Farmers Union 
Grain Terminal Assn., secretary. 


W. T. Diamond 


W. T. Diamond Named 
Honor Society Member 


AMES, IOWA—W. T. Diamond, 
secretary-treasurer of the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn., has been 
elected to membership in the Honor 
Society of Agriculture “for extra- 
ordinary contribution to agriculture.” 

Selection was made by the Iowa 
State College faculty from graduates 
of the institution. The presentation 
was made by Dr. R. K. Frevert, as- 
sistant director, Iowa Agricultural 
Experiment Station, and president of 
the Iowa chapter of the national 
honor society, Gamma Sigma Delta. 

Mr. Diamond was one of five alum- 
ni awarded gold keys symbolic of 
Gamma Sigma Delta membership. He 
has been with AFMA since 1948, 
when he was named the first director 
of the Agricultural Service Division. 
His appointment as secretary-treas- 
urer came in 1952. In addition, he 
has served as secretary of the AFMA 
Nutrition Council, and several other 
association committees. 

After graduating from Iowa State, 
he served with the Iowa Extension 
Service for eight years, was a field 
secretary for the Iowa State Dairy 
Assn., and a field representative in 
Iowa for the Holstein Friesian Assn. 
of America two years. He was also 
farm editor for radio station WHO 
in Des Moines for three years. 

Mr. Diamond graduated from Iowa 
State in 1937. 


Oregon Turkey Sales 


PORTLAND — Oregon’s annual 
breeder turkey marketing period is 
getting underway with scattered 
flocks being sold to area processors 
at prices that are around 3-4¢ Ib. 
higher than one year ago. 

Most processors are paying pro- 
ducers 29¢ Ib. for A grade yearling 
hens on an oven-ready basis, with 
toms at 25¢. 
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ed to be completed by most major 
producers in approximately 10 days. 
This will mean an operating season 
of approximately 2% months short- 
er than last year. Supplies are still 
expected to be critically short before 
new crop will be available late next 
fall. 

Feed manufacturers, for the most 
part, seemed to be in a comfortable 
position from an inventory stand- 
point, and for this reason feed in- 
gredients have sold rather slowly. 
Only those ingredients needed for 
the nearby position and spot fill-in 
tonnage seemed to be moving. 

Proteins such as soybean meal, 
while tight from the _ producers’ 
standpoint, seemed to be readily 
available from resellers at or below 
current market prices. The general 
feeling among the feed trade was 


¢ 
; 
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that feed business will continue at 
about the present rate at least for 
the next couple of months. 


South Central 


Feed business was showing very 
little change. Some of the mills have 
had a generally steady, even business 
all during the month while others 
have found that their last half April 
deliveries didn’t measure up to the 
excellent total of the first half. All 
of them, however, have record or 
near-record deliveries for the month. 

The possibility of the slowing ten- 
dency carrying over into May was 
not being overlooked by the trade. 
One of the factors that could have 
played an important part in this 
slowdown was thought to be on the 


verge of being corrected. Although 
formula feed prices were high in 
comparison with those of several 


weeks ago, they seemed to be in the 
process of stabilizing at these levels. 

Mill spokesmen said they believe 
that a return to more stable prices 
will encourage their dealers to re- 
build their depleted warehouse 
stocks. The fear that prices might 
suddenly fall out of bed has kept 
them from carrying the stock they 


needed to carry on their business 
properly. 
After a very slow start, chick 


starter usage was expanding rapidly 
and accounting for a sizable propor- 
tion of poultry deliveries. Broiler 
feed sales were also building up and 
prospects appeared bright for an even 
larger trade from this source than 
had been expected. Hog supplement 
deliveries showed no sign of slacken- 
ing. Production held steady on a five 
day, one or two shift basis. 


Central States 


Feed business continued very good, 
but not at the high rate established 
for most of the first part of this year. 
Observers did not foresee any fast 
slide, but rather a leveling off at a 
high plateau. 

Spokesmen said prices have risen 
for the last several weeks, but that 
the industry was now entering a 
phase of declining prices. Some in- 
gredients were approaching the sea- 
son of heavy supply and the steam 
was taken from some values. And, 
observers pointed out, it is one of 
the unwritten laws of trading in the 
industry that activity is more pro- 
nounced during a period of rising 
markets than during a decline. 

Some firms have established im- 
posing records in the last several 
weeks, and some sources think the 
volume of sales will be hard to beat 
in ensuing years. The reasons, it 
was said, are good returns to pro- 
ducers of eggs, hogs, cattle and poul- 
try which encourage good feeding 
practices. 


California 


There was no special change ap- 
parent in the general pattern of feed 
sales and production this past week. 
Turkeys got a late start this season 
and the delayed demand for these 
particular types of feeds showed up 
in poor feed production figures. 

Egg prices dropped off 1¢ and the 
market tone was on the weak side. 
Prices held steady on both live poul- 
try and ice-packed birds. 

Pricewise, ingredients 
more or less unchanged although 
soybean meal was independently 
weak and declined $2.50 to $3 per 
ton. The weather was more or less 
on the cool side but was ideal filling 
weather for new crop grains. 

Trading in all commodities con- 
tinued along the same pattern of 
just covering immediate needs. 


Pacific Northwest 


All ingredients with the exception 
of soybean meal held unchanged in 
Pacific Northwest feed market trad- 
ing which found the region’s weather 
conditions turning very favorable 
with pastures and ranges reportedly 
providing an abundance of lush feed. 

Soybean meal listings dropped 


remained 
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Burrell, James H., & Co., Inc. Heterochemical Corp Se UaderweOs  .caccesvescse Superior Feed Co. .......... 72 
Burrows Equipment Co. ..... 14 Highway Equipment Co. Nationa! Vitamin Products Co. ~~ Carroll, Sales 
Burrus Feed Mills .......... Hilltop Laboratories ... 55 Nellis Feed Co. 56, 60 
Butler Chemical Co. ........ 65 Hoffman-Taff, Inc. .......... 44 New Century Co., The ..... Swift BGA. cccococddbaqeece 
Butter Mfg. Co. Hogenson Const. Co. ....... New England By-Prod. Co. .. 80 64 
Nichols, Incorporated ....... 73 
Calcium Carbonate Co. .... Holt Products Co. ... ned 7 Nootbaar, H. V., & Co. ... SB &. Gompeny ccosesces 
California Pellet Mill Co. Homer Mfg. Co., Inc., The .. Nopco Chemical es 23 Tamms Industries .........+. 
Honeggers' & Co North American Dodgen Co... Taste Engineering, Inc. 
Cargill, Incorporated Honeymead Products Co. “ North American Trading & Texas Mill Equipment Co.. 
Carson Food Co. .......... Hot Spot Detector -....... 31 ci 18 Thayer Scale & Eng. Corp.. 
Chambers, John C., Co. Howes, , Co., Inc. 50 North Carolina Granite Corp. 37 Thomer Equipment Co. ..... 
Champion Portable Mii! Co.. Hubbard Milling Co. .. : North East Feed Mill Co. ‘ Thompson Printing Co. ...... 30 
Chantiand Mfg. Co. ....... 44 Hubbell, Charles H. : ase Northwest Brewers Yeast, Inc. Ti-Co Industries .......ccecs- 80 
Crees Gee Gai. sseccsccsace 19 Hygeno Litter Co. ........ Nutrena Mills, Inc. ....... 50, 80 Tobias Enterprises .......... 
Checkerboard Grain Co. .... 44 Hy-Line Poultry Farms . 51 Toxite Laboratories ........ 
Chemo Puro Mfg. Corp. Gober Bei. Truck Grain Blower Co. ..... 
Chemical Farming, Inc. ..... 7 Ibberson, T. E., Co. a Olavarria & Co., Inc. ...... 
Chicago Feed Ingredient Co. IMinois Soy Products Co. Omega Machine Co., Div. Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc... 75 
Citrus Processors Assn. ..... Indian Jute Mills Assn. F of B-I-F Industries, Inc. ... Union Bag-Camp Paper Corp. 
Cleveland Vibrator Co., The.. [8 Industrial Commodity Corp Oyster Shelli Corp. ......... 60 Union Special Machine Co... 31 
Clinton Corn Processing Co... Industrial Molasses .... Oyster Shell Prod. Corp. ... 52 U. S. Industrial Chem. Co. .. 
Clofine, Herbert K. ......... 59 International Minerals & Universal Hoist Co. ........ 
Colby Milling, Inc. ......... 66 Chemical Corp. ........... Pabst Brewing Co. ....... Upjohn Company, The ...... 59 
Collier Livestock-Feeder Co... International. Paper Co. .. Panogen, Inc. oie SIRE 
Colonial Poultry Farms ..... 76 International Salt Co., Inc.. Paper-Calmenson & Co. .... Van Dusen Harrington Co. .. 72 
Columbia Phosphate Co. .... 55 lowa Limestone Co. ...... Park. Philip &.. fac. ... Vantress, Chas., Farms, Inc... 
Columbia Quarry Co. ....... 22 , Parks. J. P.. Go. .......... 7 Van Waters & Rogers, Inc... 
Columbian Stee! Tank Co. Jackson, Gilbert, Co., Inc. .. Parrish & Heimbecker .... Vineland Laboratories, Inc. 
Commercial Solvents Corp... Jacobson Machine Works 49 63 36 


Consolidated Blenders, Inc. .. 79 


James Mfg. 


eee Paxton Processing Co 


5 Vitren Corp. 


Continental Grain Co. ...... 79 Jersee Co. . 46 Pay Way Feed Mills. Vy Lactos Laboratories, Inc... 
Corn Products Sales Co. .... Johns-Manville Peavey, F ee 72 
Coronet Phosphate Co. ..... 9, 47  Jones-Hettelsater Const. Co... Peerless Equip. Co. W-W Grinder Corporation .. 32 
SS ear 50 Penick, B., & Co Wallace & Tiernan Inc. ..... 
Cromwell Paper Co. ........ pave Pfizer, Chas.. & Co. 43 Warren-Douglas Chemical Co. 
Crown Zellerbach Corp. ..... Kansas Soya Prod. Co., Inc Phelps Dodge Refining Corp... Weller, B. Ces 
Cummings Schooler Co. Kees & Company ...... 71 Pilisbury Mills, Inc. Wells, Ralph, & Co. ......... 
Kellogg, Spencer, & Sons, Inc. 34 Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. .. Wenger Mixer Mfg. Co. .... 66 
Daffin Mfg. CO. Kemp, C. M., Mfg. Co Prater Pulverizer Co. ....... i Western Condensing Co. .... 5 
Dannen Mills, Inc. ....... 4! Kent Feeds ..... 79 Western Yeast Co. ......... 


Davis, H. C., Sons Mfg. Co. 75 Kent, Percy, Bag Co., ine... eek ate Bee a White Laboratories, Inc. 

Dawe's Laboratories, Inc. .... 84 Keystone Steel & Wire Co Premier Peat Moss. Corp cow eh White Shell Corp. .......... 

Day Company, Aga: NERS Kindstrom-Schmol! Co Productive Acres Mfg Co 80 Whitmoyer Laboratories, Inc. 34 

NS Sree 22 Koelsch, Charles J., Grain Co. Publicker Industries, {nc 63 Withoit Laboratory ......... 

Delaware Poultry Laboratories Koppers Co., Wilson & Co., Inc. ........ 4) 

Devold, Peder, Oil Co. ..... 75 Ween, 

Diamond V Mills, Inc. ...... 72 Kraft Foods Co. ... 59 Quaker Oats Co. .........-- Wirthmore Feeds .......... 49 

Distillation Products Industries 27 Kuss, R. L., & Co., Inc. Wisconsin Alumni Research 

Distillers Feed Research Ralston Purina Co. ......... 69 POUR. cccceduscuncdes 
Construction Co Rapids Machinery Co. ...... 63 Woodward & Dickerson, Inc... 

Doane Agricultural Servy., Inc. LaBudde Feed & Grain Co... 50 Raymond Bag Corporation 

Doane Feed Products Co. .... Land O'Lakes Creameries, Inc Read, Gladwin A., Co. ..... Young, John F., Co. ....... 

Ps, POE «cascegeksute Landers Mill Mfg. Co Red River Alfalfa Co. ...... Younglove Construction Co.. 

Doty Laboratories .......... Lauhoff Grain Co. 58 Red Star Yeast & Prod. Co... 

Douglas Chemical Co. ...... Leftwich, J. H., & Co., Inc 44 Reliance Feed Co. .......... Zellers' Laboratories ....... 


around $3 ton lower as the result of 
recent shipping point declines. A fair- 
ly good demand continued for most 
ingredients with Pacific Northwest 
feed mixers reporting that a volume 
movement of poultry feeds was main- 
tained throughout the period. 

Ingredient supplies were generally 
adequate with feeders and mixers 
providing a slightly broader demand 
during the past week while anticipat- 
ing requirements for the next two 
weeks. 

Wheat millfeed faced a much bet- 
ter domestic demand and additional 
feed was booked for June and July 
export shipments. 

Animal protein feeds were in bet- 
ter supply and offerings met a fair 
call. Feed grain held steady with of- 
ferings and demand in balance. 

Egg producers last week received 
1¢ doz. higher prices for large eggs 
at Portland with values unchanged 
for all grades of mediums and smalls. 


Quotations held about steady and 
unchanged for live and dressed poul- 
try and butterfat. 

Last week's North Portland live- 
stock market trading closed with fed 
steers steady to strong with choice 
ones selling at $28@29.25. Heifers 
sold fully steady with choice ones at 


$27-@ 28. 


Ohio Valley 


Cold, rainy weather through much 
of the week in the Ohio Valley fur- 
ther delayed growth of field grasses 
and seasonal plowing and planting. 
As a result, harvesting of early sum- 
mer crops and first cuttings of alfal- 
fa were expected to be far behind 
schedule, although the effect of this 
unusual condition on the area farm 
economy cannot be determined at 
this time. 

One favorable and important phase 
of the current situation was said to 


be the considerable replenishment of 
the underground water table 
throughout the valley area, thus re- 
lieving to some extent the early sea- 
son threats of mid-summer drought. 
Also, observers said, if there is a 
prolonged spell of hot weather dur- 
ing this month, some recovery from 
the present farming handicaps is pos- 
sible. 

Meanwhile, area farmers were be- 
ing compelled to continue full-scale 
feedings of formula feeds, and this 
was resulting in the movement of 
almost record tonnages of these 
feeds, in quite sharp contrast to the 
situation usually prevailing at this 
time of the year. 

Also helpful in this direction was 
the reported heavier-than-usual re- 
stocking of all farm animals, as val- 
ley farmers quite evidently were 
looking forward to a long-time con- 
tinuance of the current very favor- 
able prices for all types of meats. 
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dependability 
makes the 
difference 


Program your feed business the Vitamelk way. 
Dawe’s Vitamelk program represents far more than 
fortification products. It is a way of doing busi- 
ness on the basis of having a nutritional laboratory 
affiliation. Dawe’s dependable professional services 
will provide you sound counsel and relieve you of 
many of the details of managing a successful feed 
business. You will have added assurance that you 
are supplying your customers top-quality feeds. 


This Is the Vitamelk Program 


1. VITAMELK—ca comprehensive vitamin, trace mineral, 
antibiotic and unidentified factors fortifier. Full fortifi- 
cation in one package. 

2. COMPLETE FORMULATIONS for farm-tested 
feeds. 

3. TAG INFORMATION for today’s complicated feed 
tag requirements. 

4. COMPLETE FEEDER INSTRUCTIONS on how to 
use Vitamelk-fortified feeds to best take advantage 
of their great built-in power. 

5. DAWE’S QUALITY CONTROL laboratories are 
a remarkable help in solving special problems. 

6. MERCHANDISING and sales counsel. 

7. CONTINUING RESPONSIBILITY for applying 


the latest nutritional knowledge to your feeds. 


Dawe’s specialized nutrition, manufacturing and 
merchandising know-how is yours—yet you pay 
for Vitamelk only—when you program your busi- 
ness the Vitamelk way. Write for specific informa- 
tion on complete programs for poultry, swine, beef 
and dairy cattle. 


FOREIGN OFFICES: 


Belgium—13 Courte rue des Claires, Antwerp 
italy—Corso Magenta 81/83, Milan 
Mexico—Sierra Leona 755, Mexico 10, D. F. 
Venezvela—Apartado 3050, Caracas 


World’s Oldest and 
ee 4800 South Richmond Street, Chicago 32, Illinois 


Largest Specialists 
in Vitamin Products 
for Feeds 
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